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Tse proceedings in the French courts 
of justice are in unison with those traits 
of national character which are so 
strikingly developed in public and pri- 
vate life, throurhout the greatest and 
freest and wisest country upon the face 
of the earth. “ Greatest and wisest,” 
may pass. It would be lost labor to 
call the facts in question, or to suggest 
to a Frenchman any doubts derived 
from the history of the past or from a 
comparative examination of the pre- 
sent. But I did venture once to raise 
a doubt as to the exclusive claim to 
trne “freedom,” which was made by a 
naval officer of some reputation attach- 
ed to the Department of the Marine, 
who was disposing very summarily 
of the pretensions of other nations, 
and exalting very grandiloquently those 
of his own. He had visited New York 
ina French ship of war; and though 
he had never been out of the city, still 
he had returned with a perfect know- 
ledge of the country, and a full deter- 
mination to see in all its institutions 
that inferiority which a Frenchman 
finds or fancies everywhere. When 
he spoke of the greater freedom which 
was enjoyed in France than in the 
United States, and when I ventured 
rather to doubt than deny the proposi- 
tion, though his contradiction assumed 
the polite shape of “ pardonnez-moi,” 
and his language was unexceptionably 
civil, yet there was no mistaking his 
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expressive look or manner, which said, 
as plainly as looks and manners could 
say, Voila an ignorant foreigner, who 
can’t appreciate the character of the 
Great Nation. 

From pure malice I pushed the dis- 
cussion from general assertion to par- 
ticular facts. I asked him if he had 
found any conscription in the United 
States? He did not know. Any army 
parading the streets prepared to repress 
all movements, political or criminal ? 
He had not seen any. Any armed po- 
lice, municipal guards, gensd’armerie 
or other force, under whatever names 
it abounds in French cities, towns, 
villages and fields? It was a subject 
of which he knew nothing. Any cen- 
tral authority, pushing its ramifications 
throughout the country, and without 
whose consent, direct or indirect, a 
road cannot be repaired, a bridge con- 
structed, a mill built, a forge or tan- 
yard established, a school kept, a 
church opened, a political meeting 
held, a public banquet given, nor a 
play jexhibited? Any regulations by 
which a newspaper cannot be estab- 
lished without a deposit of 200,000fr., 
nor printed without being stamped, and 
which provide for a vast multitude of 
other interferences in the affairs of life, 
pressing upon industry and enterprise, 
which I had neither time nor patience 
to recapitulate? These small matters 


entered for nothing into his estimate of 
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true liberty, and he knew nothing of 


them. I asked him what was the 
practical remedy in France, by which 
a man arrested by the police could 


procure an immediate examination of 


his case, and be discharged, if innocent. 
He could not point out any, as indeed 
I well knew there was none. It has 
just been remarked in the “ Journal 
des Débats,” that equality is dearer to 
a Frenchman than liberty. It is so. 
They have had the good feeling to 
abolish all the feudal oppressions and 


aristocratical nonsense which ages of 


misgovernment had established, but 
the principles of individual oe 
have yet much progress to make be- 
fore they can enter into ——— 
with the security afforded by English 
and American law. No process ana- 
logous to that of our writ of Habeas- 
Corpus is known to French jurispru- 
dence. Instances of individual oppres- 
sion are no doubt rare,—perhaps, I 
might say, almost unknown; but this 


result is rather owing to the spirit of 
the age, and the wise moderation of 


the government, than to any operating 
protecting principle in the law itself. 
Let menot, however, be misunderstood. 
The days of lettres de cachet, when 
the executive power could seize a per- 
son because he had offended a favorite 
or a minion, or something still worse, 
have disappeared never to return. No 
person can be imprisoned but by the 
judicial authority. But this authority 
is too extensive, according to our no- 
tions of practical security; or rather, 
we might say, it is left too much with- 
out salutary checks. Arrests may be 
made at the discretion of the magis- 
trates, without those circumstances 
of probable guilt which with us are 
indispensable ; and as there is no legal 
provision for the termination of the 
proceedings within a limited time, 
these may be longer or shorter as cir- 
cumstances may dictate. In political 
accusations, where the passions are 
awakened, and where the government 
is interested in the result, it were idle 
to expect that this fundamental defect 
in criminal jurisprudence should not 
sometimes be revealed by practical in- 
justice. The same elements of oppres- 
sion were formerly the reproach of the 
British laws, as their efficient remedy 
has been the glory of British legislation. 
Strange as it may appear, I do not re- 
collect that in the French Chambers, 


nor in the eight or ten journals of Paris 
which, unfortunately, lead the public 
opinion of France, instead of following 
it, this subject has been seriously 
brought forward with a view to any 
practical redress. It has been occa- 
sionally mooted both at the tribune 
and in the press, as have a thousand 
other topics, practicable and impractica- 
ble, but it has disappeared before some 
temporary exciting question, of no rea! 
interest to the millions, but where the 
words honor and glory could be repeat- 
ed to satiety by the deputies and by 
the journalists. There is a highly en- 
lightened American here, a shrewd 
observer of passing events, as well 

a just appreciater of the French cha- 
racter. He told me that during the 
interminable discussions arising out of 
the affairs of the East, he had the cu- 
riosity to count the number of times 


these catch-words, these shibboleths of 


the French statesmen, were repeated 
in the journals of Paris. I wish I had 
kept a memorandum of the amount, 
but I did not, and I am afraid to state 
my impression, lest [ should make a 
larger demand upon the reader’s cre- 
dulity, than he might be disposed to 
grant. However, the number was as 
enormous as it was characteristic. 
This defect of the French law, on 
the subject of personal liberty, is the 
more to be depli red, as, in cases 
oppression, there is not that resort for 
redress to a public prosecution or a 
private suit, which makes part of the 
system of remedies provided by the 
Anglo-Saxon code. No legal proceed- 
ings can be instituted against a public 
officer in France, for any act done un 
der color of his duty, w Sa ut the pre 
vious assent of a great political body 
of the state, called the “Conseil d’ 
Etat.” This arbitrary provision made 
no part of the ancient French law, but 
it was contrived during the reign of 
Napoleon, in order to strengthen the 
authority of the government by render- 
ing its fune tionarie s indepe ndent of all 
control but its own. And it has been 
found so convenient for the deposita- 
ries of power, that it has survived the 
revolutions which have since taken 
place, and yet exists in full rigor. It 
may well be supposed, that, as a prac- 
tical remedy for the redress of wrongs 
committed by the order of the govern- 
ment, or justified by it, such a provision 
is perfectly illusory ; and while I am 
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writing these remarks, the journals of 
Paris are furnishing a proof that this 
shield of power between the wrong- 
doer and the oppressed is interposed 
now with as much facility as in the 
palmiest days of the imperial régime. 
[ quote the paragraph which is an 
extract from ‘‘ Le Temps,” December 
21, 1841: 

“The Council of the State, which 
had to pronounce upon the authority 
demanded by Mr. Isambert, a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies and 
of the Court of Cassation, to pursue 
in justice Mr. Jubelin, ex-Governor of 
Guadeloupe, has refused its consent to 
the application.” 

One of the earliest and most un- 
toward signs which the progress of 
the French Revolution presented to the 
lover of rational liberty, was the ea- 
gerness with which questions of dress, 
of uniform, and of display, were dis- 
cussed, and the earnestness with 
which they were settled. In the midst 
of deeds of blood, such as the world 
had never witnessed, and which, it is 
to be hoped, will never again be ex- 
hibited—in the midst of the most seri- 
ous projects for levelling down ancient 
institutions and for building up new ones 
—for defending the very heart of the 
country, and for carrying a war of arms 
and opinions among almost every other 
nation—a grave debate would arise 
respecting the color of a municipal 
officer’s scarf, the uniform of a deputy, 
and, later in the shifting of the scenes, 
the embroidered coat of a Director, or 
the robe of a Consul. This taste for 
external show yet exists, though the 
deputies have thus far resisted all 
the efforts which have been made to 
induce them to put on a uniform; and 
they alone are the privileged persons 
who are permitted to enter the Tuile- 
ries, upon great days of reception, in a 
plain costume. But the predisposition 
to assimilate, by the external appear- 
ance, conditions the most opposite in 
their duties to the military state, is not 
less striking than ridiculous. It would 
seem, that the man of war is par ex- 
cellence honorable, and that the offi- 
cers of other employments are more 
respected as they assume more nearly 
his official badges. This tendency to 
military display is a bad augury for 
the progress of liberal institutions. 
But it is one of the first things which 
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strikes the traveller arriving from Eng- 
land or from the United States, and 
the incongruities it reveals are not a 
little amusing. The impatient sea- 
worn traveller, when about to put foot 
upon the shore, is accosted by a police- 
man, covered with an enormous cha- 
peau and girded with a formidable 
sword, who demands his passport, and 
bars his progress till he finds all is, as 
they say, “en régie,” and that the 
western republican does not come to 
overturn the constitutional throne of 
the dynasty of July. Then he is 
seized by a Douanier, equally armed 
cap-a-pie, and conducted to the depdt, 
where he is examined to ascertain that 
he carries upon his person no luckless 
cigar, nor piece of tobacco, by which the 
revenue of the country may ‘be defraud- 
ed. Then he is free to seek his hotel, 
but, upon the route, if he passes a street 
where repairs are making, he will 
again find a formidable sword with 
some miserable-looking creature at- 
tached to it, watching a pile of stones 
or an open ditch, to prevenj accidents. 
If he enters a church, he will meet the 
beadle at the door with a chapeau- 
bras bordered with gold lace, a red 
coat with ample folds, a long spear or 
halbert in his hand, and the eternal 
sword, ready to conduct the procession 
through the sounding aisles of the 
venerable and impressive edifice. IRfa 
funeral procession passes him, the sword 
is there; if an octrot em oye at the 
gate of a town searches his’ baggage, 
he does it sword by his side; and by 
whatever route, land or sea, he leaves 
the country, he is bowed out, with all 
politeness, by some agent of the police 
or treasury, in the prescribed costume, 
and girded with this ever-present em- 
blem of authority. All this is not 
merely laughable; it is unfortunately 
much worse. It is a continued display 
of physical force. It is an eternal 
lesson which teaches that the moral 
»ower of the laws is nothing, but that 
ae strength is everything. There is 
already too much military spirit in 
France for her own good, as well as for 
the peace of the world, even when 
restrained within the narrowest limits 
by a prudent government, without 
encouraging its progress by these visi- 
ble proofs of the all- -pervading efficacy 
of @ military organization. 
But I am led from my object, which 
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was to describe a characteristic scene 
in a French court of justice. And, as 
I am in rather a rambling vein, I may 
indulge in other episodes before I pro- 
ceed to my principal action. 

The magistracy of France, as a 
body, enjoys a large share of the pub- 
lic confidence. It must deserve it; for 
so many are the subjects of discussion 
which occupy the public press, so free 
the right of discussion, and so warm 
the passions which are enlisted, that 
were the tribunals of justice ignorant, 
or corrupt, or incompetent, there would 
be enough to proclaim and denounce 
their unworthiness. I have no doubt 
but that the administration of the law 
between man and man is as able and 
pure in France as in any other country 
in the world. But lam going much 
farther than this; and far enough to 
shock many a prejudice which believes, 
with the firmest conviction, that the 
old code of the common law is the 
wisest system of jurisprudence which 
the world has ever seen, and that Lyt- 
telton and. Coke, and their metaphysi- 
eal successors, are the ablest commen- 
tators which ever guided the human 
intellect in its search after truth. For 
my part, I consider it a reproach to our 
age and country, that a system should 
yet govern all the relations of society 
among us, all the rights of persons 
and of property, indeed of life itself, 
which is at the same time so rude in 
its principles and artificial, as contra- 
distinguished from simple, in its pro- 
cedure—unwritten, and therefore sub- 
stituting the legislation of courts and 
commentators for that of responsible 
representative bodies—which was 
founded upon a policy whose barbar- 
ism was cloaked by the word feudal— 
that grew up in the darkest ages—that 
pressed almost equally upon mind and 
body, and that has disappeared before 
the advancing reason of mankind; 
while, to crown the absurdity, this 
system of jurisprudence is almost un- 
known to the immense mass upon 
whom it operates, and but darkly and 
doubtfully shadowed out to the chosen 
few who are the priests of the sanctu- 
ary, and whose oracles are almost as 
hidden as were those of the expounders 
of Delphi. “Great is Diana of the 


Ephesians,” was the rallying cry of 


those who were attached by their 
duties to the temple of Ephesus; and 
a similar sentiment pervades human 


nature in all the great departments of 
life. We are prone—honestly, no 
doubt—to magnify the advantages and 
importance of the pursuits to which 
we are devoted ; and, with our system 
of jurisprudence, those who profess it 
have inherited as a dogma not to be 
doubted, that the English common law 
is “ the perfection of human reason.” 
It ismy deliberate opinion, confirmed by 
the observation of every day, that much 
of itis the perfection of human non- 
sense. Whatean be more absurd than 
a judicial code which gravely permits 
one of the parties to call the other be- 
fore a court of justice, where the whole 
cause is examined, the witnesses are 
heard, the verdict rendered, and the 


judgment given, and then allows the 


other party to carry the proceedings 
before another tribunal, administering 
an entirely different system of juris- 
prudence, which reverses, in effect, all 
that had previously been done, and 
establishes the right of the oppo site 
party? And yet this solemn farce is 
every day ac ted in almost every state 
in the Union, and we are so familiar- 
ized to this complicated procedure, 
under the names of common law and 
chancery jurisdictic n, that every effort 
to simplify it and to consolidate these 
discordant principles into a single sys- 
tem, administered at one time and by 
the same tribunal, as is done in every 
other country under heaven except 
England and the United States, has 
been heretofore useless and_ still 
threatens to be so. 

Iam not about to pursue this inves- 
tigation, and present a catalogue 
raisonné of the anomalies and inconsis- 
tencies of our legal code. It is a task 
for which I have neither time nor 
talent. I have often wished that some 
shrewd observer, adequate to its accom- 
plishment, divesting himself of profes- 
sional prejudices, would undertake this 
labor, one of the most useful, in the 
present state of society, which could 
be performed. But I must quit this 
topic and pass to my more immediate 
object . and as in the sential J pre pe se 
to relate an anecdote characteristic of 
the proceedings in the French tribunals, 
I will briefly call the attention of the 
reader to aremarkable difference in a 
progress of judicial investigation in 
France and the United States. 

With us, as is well known, the in- 
dictment, or in other words the charge 
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which is preferred against the accused, 
iS a contrivance as little calculated to 
attain its object, as human ingenuity 
could well devise. It ought to have 
two great ends, one to give proper no- 
tice to the defendant, of the accusation 
against him, that he may be prepared 
to meet it, and to the officers charged 
with the trial, whether called judges 
or jurors, that they may know to what 
facts their attenuon is to be directed ; 
and the other, that sufficient certainty 
may exist, by which the acquittal or 
conviction may always prevent a sub- 
sequent prosecution. A plain man, 
who had never wandered in the mazes 
of legal metaphysics, would say, with- 
out hesitation, that the true mode of 
effecting these objects would be by 
preparing a clear and succinct state- 
ment of the circumstances attending 
each case. But alas for the weakness 
of common sense! It is not thus the 
Justinians of our code went to work, 
when they established its principle— 
nor is it thus that its expounders ad- 
minister it, when required to decide 
upon the liberty, perhaps upon the life, 
of the unfortunate persons brought be- 
fore them. The variety of human ac- 
tions is endless. But as if to show its 
contempt of this eternal truth, the law 
has prepared certain forms for the 
various classes of offences, and every 
succeeding crime is described in the 
identical words which were employed 
in the description of the immense num- 
ber which preceded it. The only dif- 
ference that exists is as to the day and 
place ; and to render the whole process 
if possible still more absurd, if such a 
term may be applied to so grave a sub- 
ject, these incidents are not required to 
be truly stated, and the indictment may 
name any day and place, and the proof 
will apply, as every lawyer knows, to 
any other. 

The French law avoids this absurd- 
ity. The act of accusation is a narra- 
tive of the circumstances as_ they 
occurred, plainly prepared, and giving 
therefore to the court and the party all 
the necessary information. When the 
defendant is placed at the bar, he is 
questioned by the court, and he is free 
to answer or not, as he pleases. I have 
never been able to see the wisdom of 
that procedure in our tribunals, which 
leads the court to caution the defendant 
against the confession of his guilt, or 
against saying anything which may 
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commit him. Onthecontrary it seems 
to me much more rational to encour- 
age the party to disclose the truth. By 
this means, the great ends of justice 
would bemuch better attained. There 
is no fear that innocence would suffer. 
No innocent man will avow his guilt. 
It is the guilty only who by silence or 
prevarication seek to escape the penalty 
of their crimes. 

I was forcibly impressed with the 
absurdity of the prescribed formula in 
our criminal jurisprudence, by a fact 
that was stated in the journals which 
published accounts of the proceedings 
of the court at Utica, where McLeod 
was recently tried-and acquitted. And 
by-the-bye, no American in Europe can 
have failed to observe the favorable 
effect which that trial has produced 
upon our public character throughout 
this quarter of the world. The gravity 
of the question and the consequences 
involved in it, and I may add the pre- 
diction of the English journals—always 
inclined to magnify the difficulties to 
which the state of our society is ex- 
posed, but which are as the small dust 
of the balance when contrasted with 
the open and covert evils which in 
Europe are preparing for mighty 
changes—had fixed the attention of 
Christendom upon the conduct of the 
tribunal charged with the fate of 
McLeod, and with peace or war be- 
tween two great countries. And well 
did the court, and bar, and jury, and 
spectators, issue from that trial. The 
dignity and impartiality of the pro- 
ceedings, the learning and patience of 
the judge, the able efforts of the respect- 
ive counsel, tempered with a just con- 
sideration for the rights and feelings of 
their opponents, and the admirable 
conduct of the public, within and 
without the walls of the court-room, 
were as honorable to the character of 
our country as they seem to have been 
unexpected to Europe. Certainly the 
crisis through which England and the 
United States have passed, connected 
with this affair, was sufficiently alarm- 
ing to excite the apprehension of all 
reflecting men in both countries, and 
it is to be hoped, that a similar ques- 
tion will not again present itself for 
solution. But should it come, we can 
ask no more honorable termination, 
than that which at Utica released 
McLeod from his danger, and two kin- 
dred people from the alarm of war. 
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But to return from this digression to 
the indictment against McLeod. It is 
stated in the narrative of the proceed- 
ings, published by the journals, that 
this indictment, which, common sense 
would say, should be a recapitulation 
of the principal facts, contained seven- 
teen counts, as they are technically 
called, or in other words seventeen 
formal modes of telling the same story 
of the guilt of the accused, not one of 
which was true, or, at any rate, was 
required to be true, and all of which 
were almost useless for the great pur- 
poses an act of accusation ought to 
seek to attain. And this multiplica- 
tion of forms is intended to guard 
against that refining, metaphysical 
spirit, which prevails too much in our 
judicial tribunals, and which too often 
sacrifices the great objects of justice to 
subtle distinctions, more befitting the 
school of the Stagyrite, in the days of 
its power over the human intellect, 
than grave magistrates, in the nine- 
teenth age of the world, charged with 
the peace of society and the protection 
of rights public and private. The 
immunity of crimes, of which we see 
so many examples, is more owing to 
the play of words (for it is nothing bet- 
ter) that disfigures our jurisprudence, 
than to any other circumstance what- 
ever. 

The Palais de Justice of Paris is the 
Westminster Hall of France. It is 
situated upon the “ Jle de la Cité,” a 
small island in the Seine, where was 
the Paris of the Romans, then called 
Lutetia, which was first captured and 
afterwards rebuilt by Julius Czsar. In 
infant societies, one of the first objects 
is security—places of defence and re- 
fuge, where the population may be safe 
against those sudden incursions to 
which semi-barbarous tribes are ex- 
posed. Hence it happened that the 
small islands in the Seine were the 
first positions which were occupied, 
and they now exhibit some of the oldest 
and most interesting monuments which 
have survived the revolutions of ages. 
Their dark, narrow and winding streets, 
and the style of their architecture, pro- 
claim the antiquity of their origin. 
Upon this island is situated the Cathe- 
dral of “‘ Notre Dame,” one of the most 
splendid and imposing structures of the 
middle ages, and the “Sainte Cha- 
pelle,” built in 1245, for the reception 
of the relics bought by St. Louis of 
Baldwin, Emperor of Constantinople. 


My bump of admiration is not greatly 
developed, and I am especially defi- 
cient in powers of architectural de- 
scription. But I have hardly seen a 
building in Europe which has more 
powerfully affected me, cr has given 
mea stronger impression of the genius 
and skill of the men whose talents 
seem to have been so admirably adapt- 
ed to the construction of religious edi- 
fices, calculated to produce in the spec- 
tator that feeling of solemnity somuch 
in unison with their objects. This 
church is now in a course of complete 
reparation ; and with much good taste 
all the restorations are to be made in 
the style of the original work ; so that, 
when finished, it will exhibit a perfect 
specimen of an order of which, though 
many remains exist, yet there are few 
which are not dilapidated and disfig- 
ured. The revenues of the city of 
Paris are enormous, amounting to al- 
most twenty millions of dollars, levied, 
against all just principles of civil econ- 
omy, principally upon articles of 
food, and thus operating oppressively 
upon the poorer classes of society. 
However, if the money is unwisely ac- 
quired, much of it is certainly wisely 
expended. The city authorities are 
vigorously pushing a system of im- 
provement which in a few years will 
leave Paris without a rival. They 
have appropriated no less a sum than 
7,800,000 franes to the reparation of the 
Palais de Justice, and they have just 
completed, at an expenditure of more 
than four million frances, the Hotel de 
Ville, which is situated in the same 
quarter, but on the right bank of the 
river. 

The Palais de Justice was the palace 
of the ancient kings of France. It is 
an immense pile of buildings, erect- 
ed at different periods, and exhibiting 
every form of architecture, and its cren- 
nelled towers show, that the crowned 
heads who inhabited it, trusted for 
security, rather to its means of defence, 
than to their personal consideration or 
their regal characters. After it was 
abandoned for a more comfortable 
residence, it was appropriated to the 
judicial tribunals, wad tes vast space is 
now filled by the pomp and circum- 
stance of law. It contains an im- 
mense hall, called the salle des pas 
perdus, and from this great promenade 
lateral doors open to the various courts, 
which occupy apartments adjoining it. 

The physiognomy of a French tri- 
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bunal of justice has nothing very pecu- 
liaror imposing. In the miscellaneous 
groups which watch its proceedings, 
and in many of its circumstances, it 
ae resembles the English 
courts and our own. But the French 
lawgivers have not discovered that 
virtue in horse-hair, with which their 
neighbors across the Channel have be- 
decked the heads of their magistrates, 
and which some of their accute travel- 


lers who visit our country regard, if 


not as judicial wisdom itself, as at any 
rate its best security, and whose ab- 
sence they lament as a fatal augury 
for the duration of our institutions. 
Alas for the “ Times” and the “ Quar- 
terly Review!” The French judges 
and bar wear a small cap, which is 
uniformly black for the latter, but 
which is of various colors for the form- 


er, indicating the nature and rank of 


their office. The lawyers wear also 
a plain black gown, thrown over their 
ordinary dress, with a kind of white 
band hanging from the neck, resem- 
bling what is called a Geneva band, 
which gives them somewhat of a cler- 
ical appearance. It strikes me disa- 
greeably, and this impression is still 
further strengthened by the loose and 
slovenly manner in which the dress 1s 
worn As you enter the Palais de 
Justice, you find many little stalls, 
where various articles are sold, and 
here the Avocats deposit their costume ; 
and each day, before the opening of the 
courts, you may see them resuming 
and hastily throwing it on. Its sombre 
appearance is in singular contrast with 
the vivacity of manner, and the rapid- 
ity and vehemence of conversation, 
which make part of the national char- 
acter. Some of the judges wear red 
robes, and others robes of ermine. | 
have not felt interest enough on this 
subject to inquire on what distinctions 
these differences are founded. I be- 
lieve, however, that they indicate, not 
only various degrees in the judicial 
hierarchy, but that they bear some re- 
lation to the nature of the duties to be 
performed, as the English judge puts 
on his cap of judgment when he is 
about to pronounce sentence of death. 
There is no formal proclamation at 
the commencement of the session of a 
French Court. The Judges enter 
through a side door from their private 
apartments, and the audience rise and 
uncover while they take their seats. 


The president proceeds immediately to 
call the causes, in the order in which 
they are placed in a roll hung up ina 
conspicuous part of the room. The 
relative situation of the judges, the bar, 
the jury,and the spectators, is not unlike 
that in our own courts. But there isa 
peculiar officer, who occupies a distin- 
guished station in French jurisprudence, 
and who, with his substitute or deputy, 
has a prominent seat or badge assigned 
in the courts, and is clad in a special 
costume. This is the Procureur du Rov, 
the details of whose functions I do not 
fully understand. He is placed in a 
kind of intermediate position between 
the magistracy and the bar, and exer- 
cises a part of the authority of both. 
This office owed its origin to a humane 
effort on the part of the lawgiver to 
counteract a most cruel and absurd re- 
gulation, which seems to have general- 
ly prevailed in the middle ages, that 
which interdicted the aid of counsel to 
persons accused of certain capital 
crimes. The Procureur watches the 
interests of the government and of pub- 
lic morals in all cases, civil and crimi- 
nal, publie and private, and has always 
the right to offer his suggestions to the 
court. He generally closes the dis- 
cussions, summing up the arguments 
which have been presented, with much 
impartiality, and concludes by giving 
his opinion respecting the nature and 
extent of the decision which is about 
to be pronounced. 

When a French lawyer rises to ad- 
dress the court, he removes his little 
cap, replaces it, and then commen- 
ces his observations. Understanding 
French but imperfectly, I have hardly 
a right to hazard an opinion upon the 
character of their forensic eloquence. 
But the impression it has made upon 
me is not very favorable. And in this 
remark, I mean to include not only their 
style and manner, but also the more 
important department of mental exer- 
tion. The cause I do not stop to inves- 
tigate, but I consider the fact as certain, 
that in the public discussions in France, 
there is not that profound investigation, 
that analysis of the subject, that exami- 
nation of principles, which often pro- 
claims the power of the true orator, and 
subdues his auditory in the United 
States and in England. The French 
literati have given to the world many 
profound works, and many even in that 
most difficult branch of knowledge, the 
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operation of the human mind. But in 
life they are certainly not much inclin- 
ed to abstraction. ‘Their views of sub- 


jects are more striking and less meta- 


physical than similar pursuits among 
the Anglo-Saxon family. Their law- 

yers dot not, as a shrewd judge in our 
courts once remarked, begin at Adam, 
whenever they begin their speeches. 
Nor do they as ofien push principles to 
extremes. In observing the progress 
of affairs in their courts, it is evident 
that disputed points of law are much 
more rare than with us. That subtlety 
which is for ever seeking to disturb the 
plain meaning of words, and to push 
every thing to its most possible and 
most remote consequences, and which 
is one of the greatest practical evils of 
our system of jurisprudence, seems 
unknown here. And yet their code 
is comparatively new, and although 
founded substantially upon their for- 
mer system (itself a modification of the 
Roman law), still from the numerous 
changes it necessarily underwent to 
adapt it to the altered circumstances of 
the times and the country, and to give 
it that systematic form which consti- 
tutes such an essential part of its value, 
the ancient superstructure was in fact 
demolished, and the new one which 
has taken its place is as different as the 
characters of the periods in which they 
were respectively erected. In such a 
state of things, the discussers of the 
English common law would run wild 
in metaphysical investigations. Every 
step of onward progress would be met 
by doubts, difficulties and discussions. 
It seems to me the war of words would 
be interminable. Every ardent young 
man, in hislegal noviciate, would find 
on every occasion some fearful conse- 
quence, to result now or ten thousand 
years hence, which nothing could avert 
but the adoption of his own views ; and 
all this he would press with a vehe- 
mence of manner and a rotundity of 
diction, out of any just proportion to the 
circumstances of his position. But the 
French tribunals have marched steadily 
on, giving to words their natural import, 
and without meeting any of those fre- 
quent evils which elsewhere might 
have excited such dismay. Talley- 
rand’s witty definition of speech, that it 
was given to conceal thoughts, is not 
more applicablé to the school of diplo- 
macy, than to that school of legal con- 
struction which tortures the phraseolo- 


gy of our statutes, till they are made 
= mean ‘anything rather than what 
was intended by the law-maker. | 
have been sometimes not a little di- 
verted at the remarks of te French 
journals, upon the trials in @ur courts, 
and at the facility with which persons 
notoriously guilty escape the punish- 
ment of their crimes, in consequence of 
this play of words, forit is nothing bet- 
ter, which seems to have engrafted 
itself upon our legal code. One of the 
old English anecdotes illustrating the 
absurdity of this tendency, and confirm- 
ing the truth of the legal dogma, that 
he who misses a letter misses his cause, 
has just been resuscitated and is going 
the round of the French papers. The 
incident has been transferred to our 
country, and the scene laid in Boston, 
and it is looked upon here as a happy 
example of the judicial probity and wis- 
dom of Judge Lynch, who is generally 
supposed, in continental Europe, to 
preside in almost all the courts of the 
Union. There is not a single journal- 
ist who has sufficient knowledge of 
the Anglo-Saxon institutions, to be 
aware that this absurdity belongs to 
the code which is common to the whole 
human family, and that this miserable 
perversion of the true ends of justice is 
as likely to happen in London as in Bos- 
ton; and in fact happens every day, 
wherever the common law prevails, and 
where the practical good sense of mod- 
ern times has not provided a remedy 
for that judicial logomachy, which was 
a professional disease in those ages that 
gave birth to our legal system. 

Still, though our bar too often indulge 
in these speculations, it certainly brings 
to the investigation of its topics more 


power of analysis and a greater depth of 


reasoning than I have found here. With 
us, principles, though pushed too far, 
are examined with great power, and 
illustrated with much learning. The 
French lawyers frequently make bril- 
liant displays ; they are happy in occa- 
sional allusions to topics of exciting in- 
terest ; they often aim at wit, and they 
are almost always loud in their ad- 
dress and vehement in their gesticu- 
lation. It would be a very false stand- 
ard, if we were to measure the import- 
ance of the cause either in its princi- 
ples or its amount by the earnestness 
which its advocate brings to the dis- 
cussion. One can sometimes hardly 


preserve his gravity, when amidst the 
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thunder of declamation and the most 
violent muscular exertion, he discerns 
that the question in dispute is of the 
value of a few franes, or possibly of a 
few sous. 

At this moment there is a trial pend- 
ing before the Chamber of Peers, where 
are arraigned the persons accused of 
the late attempt to assassinate one or 
more of the princes of the royal fami- 
ly, while entering the city at the head 
of the 17th regiment, returning from 
Africa. This Chamber, under the ex- 
isting organization of the government, 
in addition to its authority as a compo- 
nent part of the legislative power, has 
jurisdiction as a criminal court over all 
offences affecting the safety of the state, 
and which are brought before it by roy- 
al ordinance. Attempts against the life 
of any of the reigning family are includ- 
ed in this category ; and however ne- 
cessary the exercise of this jurisdiction 
may be, of which I do not profess to 
judge, it is attended with one promi- 
nent evil. The very dignity of the ju- 
dicature and the éclat of the circum- 
stances with which the proceedings are 
surrounded, nourish that passion for 
exhibition, which, whether for good or 
for evil, has so often and so sadly visit- 
ed this land of strong impressions. 
The trial becomes a kind of spectacle, 
and the conspirator or the martyr, for 
he is too often one or the other, as po- 
litical opinions divide the community, 
sees himself placed upon an elevation 
where the eyes of the whole country 
are directed upon him. ‘The disciples 
of the school of exaltation (by this 
word I mean to express their feelings 
only, without reference to their cause) 
find in this cireumstance a compensa- 
tion for the hazard they encounter, or 
rather one powerful motive for the 
commission of the crime, in the pomp 
and imposing formality of its trial and 
punishment. This is a state of feeling 
which is, happily, without the range 
of our observation in the United States. 
This sublimation of the imagination, 
which pushes its unhappy votaries to 
the most frightful excesses, that they 
may make their little hour of display, 
even if it be upon the judgment seat 
and the scaffold, forms no part of the 
Anglo-Saxon mental organization. No 
doubt there are political evils enough 
to remedy here and elsewhere in Eu- 
rope, and the remedy, I think, is coming 
rapidly and certainly. But that reme- 
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dy will not be hastened nor strengthened 
by assassination. It is an odious, re- 
volting crime, for which there can be 
no justification and ought to be no ad- 
vocates. 

I will quote from the proceedings in 
the Chamber of Peers a few of the 
questions and answers; or rather, I 
might say, a part of the dialogue be- 
tween the President of the Chamber— 
as the first judge of a court is always 
called here, and who in this case is the 
Chancellor of France—and the accused, 
placed at the bar. I shall limit my ex- 
tracts to some of the more piquant 
scenes, best calculated to give a correct 
notion of the physiognomy of an exhi- 
bition so little in conformity with the 
grave character of our judicial investi- 
gations. These displays are sometimes 
eminently theatrical; and when an 
event of this kind is anticipated, the 
tribunes are filled to overflowing by the 
amateurs of this species of judicial 
oralism, not pugilism, and the journals 
are replete with the reports, which are 
eagerly perused and admired. 

The Chamber of Peers holds its ses- 
sions at the Luxembourg, one of the 
splendid palaces which have been erect- 
ed from the contributions of the tax- 
payers, and whose extent and decora- 
tions render but the more palpable the 
profusions of luxury and the miseries of 
poverty. It was the scene of some of the 
most striking events during the Revo- 
lution, and among others it was the re- 
sidence of the Directory, or as they are 
sometimes called, the Five Kings. On 
approaching this stately edifice, when 
the high court of criminal jurisdiction 
is in session, the first observation which 
occurs to an American is the display 
of military force by which it is invest- 
ed. Round the exterior wall, in the 
extensive court, and in the basement 
story, officers of police, gensd’armes, 
municipal guards, national guards, 
troops of the line, are everywhere 
upon duty. You would almost sup- 
pose you were entering a beleaguered 
city. No one is admitted without a 
ticket previously obtained from the 
proper authority; and this you present 
from door to door, till by successive in- 
dications you reach the box to which 
you are destined. The hall now oc- 
cupied by the Peers is a plain, unassum- 
ing apartment, which is temporarily 
devoted to this object, while their pro- 
per room is in a course of reparation 
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and embellishment. The President is 
seated in an elevated tribune, and the 
members are ranged in seats, disposed 
in a semi-circular manner, in his front. 
They all wear an uniform, which con- 
sists in an embroidered coat, white pan- 
taloons with a gold stripe, a sword anda 
chapeau-bras. In the general appear- 
ance of the tribunal there is nothing 
very impressive. Ithink the spectator 
is more struck with the advanced age 
of the Peers, than with any other eir- 
cumstance. Almost all of them have 
passed the middle term of life, and not 
a few of them are approaching its ex- 
tremity. This is the necessary conse- 
quence of the constitutional provisions 
which regulate the duty of the execu- 


tive government in the selection of 


these functionaries. No person can be 
called to the Chamber of Peers, except 
those who have filled important em- 
ployments, or who have otherwise 
given proofs of capacity and know- 
ledge. The charter enumerates the 
various classes of public men from 
whom these selections must be made, 
such as marshals, generals, admirals, 
ministers, préfets, mayors, judges, mem- 
bers of the Institute, members of the 
departmental councils, and others; and 
prescribes the number of years they 
must have filled these employments 
before they are eligible to the upper 
Chamber. The appointments are for 
life, and without compensation. 

But I proceed to make the extracts 
from the examination of the parties. 
In doing so I shall not observe any con- 
tinuity, because L seek 
sults, and that within a 


nly general re- 
} ‘ NA?D 
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President.—F ougeray has declared 
that the packet of cartridges found at 
his house, had been delivered to him 
by you. 

Bouger.—He lied, if he said th-t. 


President.—Did you know Darmes ? 
Consideré. -Yes, you knew him too; 
you have seen him as well as me. 


President.—You persist in these de- 
clarations ? 

Fougeray.—Yes, because it is the 
truth. 

Consideré.—He is a wretch. 

Fougeray.—You consider me a 
wretch, because I tell the truth; you 
are a liar! aes : 

President.—Y ou are one of the prin- 
cipal members of the Society of Equal 


Workmen ?—(“ Travaileurs Egali- 
taires.”’) 

Bagni.—No, sir. 

President.—Was it not you who 
carried the orders of the committee in 
the Faubourg St. Antoine 2 

Bagni. - No, sir. 

President.—Don’t you know by 
whom you have been succeeded in 
your functions, since your detection ? 

Bagni. How could I know it, since 
I never had anything to do with thos 
societies 2 

The President to Launois.—You 
wrote also in the same letter, “don’t 
forget to tell all those persons to keep 
the seeret, for if they don’t, I shall be 
ruined.” Of course this secret might 
have had grave consequences to you ? 

Launots.—My object was that thess 
persons should not compromit me in 
consequence of my having been seen at 
Madame Douilroux. 

President.—You terminate thus: 
“ Many compliments to all my ac- 
quaintance s. There are rascals who 
have sold us.” 

Launois.—I did not know what | 
wrote. Very certainly, if | have com- 
prehended the bearing « f my words, | 
should not have written in that man- 
ner, for Quenisset could not accuse me, 
since he declared in my presence that 
he did not see me during the 13th. 

President.—You will remark the 
bearing of the word sold. 

Launois.—I did not comprehend it at 
the moment I wrote the letter. 

President.— You did not say, ey 
have accused you, but sold you; that 
is, they have revealed things tha 
ought to have been kept secret. 

Launois.—He could not sell me, it 
was impossible ; but he might have 
compromitted me. 

President.-—You avow you wrote 
that letter 2 

Launois.—Yes, I wrote it, but at 
what a moment! 


t} 


I quote the interrogatory of Prioul, 
word for word. : 

The Chancellor.—Did you not make 
the acquaintance of Quenisset in the 
prison of St. Pel 

Answer.—I saw him at St. Pélagie. 

Question. Was it not Matthieu 
vho put you in relation with him ? 

Answer.—Nobody put me in relation 
with him. 

Q.—W ere you not one ol those who 


uzie 2 
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in the prison attempted to convert 
Quenisset to the republican party ? 

A.—No, sir! 

(.—Did you not speak ofa projected 
insurrection of the workmen ¢ 

A.—No, sir. 

@.—Did you not lend Quenisset a 
pair of pantaloons in case he should 
fight 2 

A.—No, sir. 

().—W hen Quenisset left the prison, 
did you not give him a letter to deliver 
to Leclerc, marchand de vins, Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine ? 

1.—A letter was written; it may be 
it was me who delivered it. 

().—Did you write it ? 

A.—No, sir. 

().—W ho wrote it ? 

1.—A political aecused. 

().—W hat was his name 2? 

1.—I don’t know. 

().—And yet it was you who deliv- 
ered the letter ? 

1.—That may be. 

(2.—Ten months after Quenisset left 
the pris in, did you not meet him in the 
Rue St. Antoine, at the moment you 
were with Boggio, called Martin ? 

1.—Yes, sir. 

(J.—Did you not propose to him to 
enter into the society of the Equal 
W orkmen ? 

4.—No, sir. 

().—Did you not put him in relation, 
for that purpose, with Boggio, called 
Martin 2 


{. -No, sir. 
(.—Did you say to Boggio, striking 
Quenisset upon the shoulder, ** Here is 


a good comrade 2” 

4.—No, sir. 

().—Did you not announce to him 
that you had not slept for some time, 
and that you were occupied in making 
cartridges ? 

1.—No, sir. 

().—Did you not assist at the meet- 
ings with Mallet and others, although 
not making part of the society, but 
only when there was something se- 
rious. 


A.—No, sir. 


The President to Mallet.—Did 
you receive a letter from one Le- 
clerc, which had been addressed to 
him by Prioul, and that he would not 
read? 


A.—A lie! 
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The President to Boggio.—Do 
you recollect that Quenisset in his 
examination told you that you were 
a chief ? 

A.— Yes, sir. 

@.—You answered: ‘ No, Iam not 
a chief ; it is rather you who went with 
Colombier and the others; but was I 
seen anywhere ?” 

A.—I did not know what I said at 
that moment. I was so sick that I 
could not stand up. 

(.—You had not, however, a sick 
appearance. 

A.—The next day I was obliged to 
take medicine. 


The Chancellor to Mallet.—You 
deny with a great assurance even 
what is established by the most posi- 
tive testimony; but that is not as- 
tonishing, for you said in your exami- 
nation: “ Yes, sir, that’s true, I took an 
oath which hinders me from telling the 
truth, but I have never done anything 
evil.” 

1.—I have been in Paris since 1830; 
there have been many meetings, and 
many insurrections, during that time. 
What offence have I been charged 
with 2? I was received in 1832. I 
was not pleased and I retired. 

().—You had no need of entrenching 
yourself in your oath. It is when you 
see that the demonstration of the charg- 
es is evident, that you allege your oath 
in order to escape the necessity of an- 
swering ; you say you were not at Co- 
lombier’s and yet'it is certain you were 
there on the morning of the 13th. 
When the question was discussed 
whether they should commence the 
attack or not, Coturin having main- 
tained that they ought not to do so, you 
broke out in a violent passion against 
him, and called him a stupid brute. 

Mallet (raising his voice)—I never 
make use of such expressions. 

The Chancellor. | advise you to 
speak in amore modest tone. You are 
not in a position to take airs like those 
you wish to take. 

A.—I find myself insulted when they 
say, I called a man a stupid brute. 
None but vile persons make use of such 
expressions. 


Among the accused was a Mr. Du- 
poty, the editor of a paper called the 
Journal of the People. Circumstances 
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connected with his prosecution reflect 
much light upon the course of state 
trials in France, and upon what the 
French jurists call moral proofs. Du- 
poty’s journal, from the extreme libe- 
rality and republican tendency of its 
opinions, and himself, from his activity 
and intrepidity, were obnoxious to the 
authorities, as calculated to exert a 


powerful influence over that class of 


society most easy to excite and most 
dangerous when excited. It is not un- 
charitable to suppose, that the law of- 
ficers were willing to seize the first 
plausible opportunity of arraigning him 
and of pressing his conviction. The 
attempt appears to me to have been 
extremely ill-judged ; no fact was prov- 
ed which showed the slightest connex- 
ion between Dupoty and the persons 
obviously guilty of the attempt at as- 
sassination. And this defect, so deci- 
sive and fundamental by our laws, is 
attempted to be supplied by these 
moral proofs—that is, by the political 
opinions of Dupoty ; by occasional re- 
marks in his journal, violent indeed, 
but far from recommending insurrec- 
tion; by his associations; and by some 
of the previous circumstances of his 
life. It seems to me that the facility 
with which prosecutions are instituted 
in France against the conductors of the 
press is a great error in the internal 
policy of the country. Probably three 
times out of four the partiesare acquit- 
ted, and almost always the public sym- 
pathy is enlisted in their favor, and the 
obnoxious article acquires a notoriety 
and importance which its intrinsic 
merit would have never given to it. 
My settled conviction is, that under 
any government there are very few 
aberrations of the press which ought to 


be visited by public prosecutions. If 


these consist of hard words, they may 
be safely left for their correction to the 
good sense of the community; if they 
state injurious facts, let these be ex- 
plained, corrected or denied, by means 
of the same great vehicle of communi- 
cation, and the truth will finally pre- 
vail, with as much certainty and far 
better effect than if the law were in- 
voked to find a judge or an avenger. 

Dupoty conducted himself before the 

Chamber of Peers with much sang- 
froid and dignity, never losing his pre- 
sence of mind, and from time to time 
evincing great shrewdness in his an- 
swers and remarks. 


One of the principal moral proofs 
which were ofiered in support of the 
charge against him was a letter which 
Launois, one of the accused, had ad- 
dressed to him from the prison, but 
which never reached Dupoty, having 
been seized by the agents of the police. 
In this letter Launois requests Dupoty 
to take up the defence of the accused 
in his journal. This is its only object, 
but in reading it paragraph by p aragraph 
the Chancellor sto i ped to make his 
comments and to show its bearing upon 
Dupoty ; and the latter gave his view 
and explanations, proving ant no just t 
induction by which he mig be com- 
pro mitted could be drawn ‘eee such 
circumstances. And he was right up 
all just principles of jurisprudence ; fox r 
the consequences which would result 
from admitting such testimony, depend- 
ing solely on the action of one of the 
parties and tending to convict the other, 
are too oby ie us to require ¢ xamination. 

The letter cl ntained the f he wing 
expression: “ This monster maintained 
before the examining judge that he had 
been received in my chamber and in my 
presence,—this 1s a thing which | don’t 
recollect.” One would suppose that 
this sentence was a very harmless one, 
so faras regards its effect upon the 
journalist. Not so, however, thought 
the Chancellor. ‘The manner in which 
he connects it with the accused is one 
of the most extraordinary instances of 
judicial ingenuity, or, | may rather say, 
of judicial al surdity, which it has ever 
been my lot to meet. That I may not 
be accused of perve rting the meaning 
of this high functionary, I will quote 
verbatim his remarks: ‘ This phrase, 
more than any other, shows that he 
who wrote the letter believed that you 
would easily understand him; and 
when he said simply received, itis evi- 
dent that in his opinion you knew what 
had passed in that chamber, and in 
what society Launois had been re- 
ceived: otherwise how can you ¢ xplain 
the motives that dictated this letter 2” 

To this shrewd suggestion, Dupoty 
very justly replies, that this effort on 
the part of Launois was but an absurd- 
ity; that, ignorant of the condition of 
the press and its duties, he supposed it 
could take up his defence, and that 
this might be useful to him. 

The Chancellor.—* I read at the bot- 
tom of the letter that was addressed 
to you these words: ‘We are always 
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au secret since ouratrest. Adieu, dear 
citizen, I squeeze all your hands.’— 
Remark the choice and the bearing of 
these expressions,—don’t you see that 
they suppose a great degree of intima- 
cy ¢ «| squeeze all your hands’—that 
is to say apparently, not only yours, 
but those of your common friends.” 

I assure the reader that I obey the 
poet’s injunction, “* Nothing extenuate, 
nor down aught in malice.” I 
quote the expressions of the ( ‘hancellor 
of France, word for word, and as they 
are given in the Moniteur, the official 
journal of the government. The criti- 
cal acumen which they display is be- 
youd my power of appreciation. 

Dupoty replies, that every one 
who knows the relations of the press 
with the uneducated portion of the 
people, knows that there much 
looseness of expression in their letters. 
And he appeals to the examining judge 
to say if he has not often seen similar 
expressions which pre-suppose much 
intuumacy between the writers and those 
to Ww hom the letters are 


set 


is 


addressed, al- 

though they were strangers to one 
another. 

The Chancellor,—continuing his 


In fine the letter thus 
terminates: ‘In awaiting a better for- 
tune the time fails me’—although 
these expressions are less formal than 
those which precede, they seem yet to 
indicate a community of situation and 
sympathy, which is the more remark- 
able when they see the author of the 
letter invoke the same future for you 
and for him.” 

Dupoty.—*I cannot enter into the 
motives of the writer, all I can affirm 
is, that there was nothing in common 
between Launois and me, and that 
before I had been confronted with him, 
1 had never seen him.” 

[ terminate these quotations with 
the following remarks of Dupoty in 
answer to a series of questions having 
- ference to almost the whole course 

his preceding life; it is impossib le 
to expose more vividly the injustice of 
this procedure: “I have not strength 
enough to protest against this manner 
of proceeding. I have vainly sought, 
since you commenced this interroga- 
tory, and [ cannot find, what relation 
there can be between the circumstances 
to which you allude, and which were 
not called into question at the time 


reading, says: “ 


they occurred nor since, and the accusa- 
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tion of having participated in an assas- 
sination.” 

To appreciate, however, the true 
character of this examination, as well 
as the ordinary examinations before 
the French tribunals, it must be borne 
in mind that the accused party has the 

right to shut himself up in what the 
French jurists call a complete system 
of déné gation, or denial, or of absolute 
silence, without thereby occasioning 
the slightest injury to his case. If he 
says (and he often does so by the ad- 
vice of his counsel,) I do not choose to 
answer, there is an end to the interro- 
gatory, and the trial must proceed up- 
on the proofs which the prosecution 
may be able to furnish. In the trial 
to which I have referred, in the Cham- 
ber of Peers, all the prisoners were 
defended by able counsel, and the most 
unlimited intercourse was permitted 
between them. The counsel was no 
doubt satisfied, that the rejoinders of 
their clients to the questions of the 
President would not make their cases 
any worse than if they remained si- 
lent. As to Dupoty, he evidently re- 
lied upon his own resources, and in 
the encounter between him and the 
Chancellor, he proved himself more 
than a match for that distinguished 
magistrate. His fate, as well as that 
of his co-aceused, is now in the hands 
of the Peers, all the proceedings both 
testimonial and argumentative having 
terminated. I may beable toannounce 
to the readers of the Democratic Re- 
view the result. It is looked to with 
great anxiety by all rational lovers of 
good order and of popular liberty. 

The present code of jurisprudence in 
France, both civil and criminal, was 
the work of a commission of eminent 
jurists; and after its preparation it was 
discussed, paragraph by paragraph, in 
the Council of State, presided over by 

Napoleon. 

The Emperor encouraged the fullest 
expression of opinion; and the record 
of the deliberations, which has been 
published, everywhere bears proof of 
his sagacity and of the ability of the 
men by whom he was surrounded. 
He himself judged and decided, and 
the result has been the construction of 
a morument far more honorable and 
durable than his fame as a conqueror, 
acquired upon a hundred bloody fields. 
This code is now the law of France, of 
Belgium, of Greece, and of the Rhen- 
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ish provinces of Prussia. In Holland, 
in Lombardy, and in Naples, though 
it has been modified, it is still the basis 
of their jurisprudence. Some of its 
forms of procedure have been recently 
adopted in Prussia, where a commission 
is now sitting charged with the duty 
of preparing a uniform code for the 
monarchy. The progress it has made 
is the best proof of its intrinsic merit, 
and of its adaptation to the existing 
state of society in Europe. Its provi- 
sions are expressed in simple and in- 
telligible language, without that inter- 
muinable multiplicity of words, that 
never ending iteration of “said” and 
“‘ aforesaid,” and of the kindred mem- 
bers of that family, which disfigure 
our statutes, and overlay their mean- 
ing in a redundant phraseology. Its 
divisions follow each other in their 
natural order, and such was the 
original perfection of the work, 
joined also to a desire to avoid that 
great evil under which we suffer, 
too much legislation, that very few 
changes have been introduced. And 
in the introduction of those which have 
taken place, an excellent practice has 
been adopted, not to amend the exist- 
ing law by a supplementary provision, 
which often renders it extremely diffi- 
cult to determine whether a statute is 
repealed in whole or in part; but to 
strike out from the code the entire pa- 
ragraph, and to replace it by another, 
bearing the same number, and con- 
taining the desired amendment, in- 
corporated with what remains of the 
original provision. 

France, for the purpose of justice 
and police, is divided into eighty-six 


departments, including the island of 


Corsica. Each of these departments 
is divided into arrondissements ; the 
arrondissements into communes, and 
the communes into cantons. At the 
head of each department is a high offi- 
cer, called a préfet, who administers 
the executive functions under the Min- 
ister of the Interior ; in each arrondisse- 
ment is a sous-préfet, in each canton a 
justice of the peace, and in each com- 
mune a mayor. The justice of the 
peace and the mayors are invested with 
judicial and police authority. 

At the head of the judicial organiza- 
tion of the kingdom is the Court of 
Cassation, so called from the French 
word casser, to break, because at its 
institution it had power only to re- 


verse the judgments of inferior tri- 
bunes. This obvious defect of juris- 
diction was the more remarkable from 
the course which cases submitted to 
its decision might take, and in fact did 
often take. If the Court of Cassation 
judged that the decree of the Cour 
Royale was erroneous, it annulled it, 
and then ordered the cause to another 
court for a rehearing. If on the second 
trial a judgment similar to the first 
was rendered, the affair was ended, 
and the decisions of the two inferior 
tribunals outweighed the decision of 
the appellate court. The question of 
law thus in contest was then laid be- 
fore the Minister of Justice, and by him 
carried to the knowledge of the Cham- 
bers. Sometimes an act was passed 
declaratory of the law, and sometimes 
the uncertainty was suffered to remain 
perplexing the tribunals, the parties, 
and the bar. This state of things, 
however, so incompatible with the 
unity of the laws, was corrected by an 
act of the legislature in 1837; and 
now, if a judgment is reversed by the 
Court of Cassation, it is still sent to 
another Cour Royale for a rehearing ; 
but if this court agrees in opinion with 
its co-ordinate court, the case is then 
again carried before the appellate judi- 
cature, where a solemn session of all 
the chambers is held, and the judg- 
ment rendered. If this judgment is 
confirmatory of the first, the inferior 
tribunals are then bound to conform 
themselves to the decision. Why a 
much more simple process is not adopt- 
ed to arrive at the result, than this ap- 
parently complicated proce dure, I pro- 
fess my inability to explain. I do not, 
however, belong to that class of « 
servers who dogmatically condemn all 
they do not comprehend; and I am 
disposed to believe there must be some 
good reason for this seeming anomaly, 
or the able men who conduct the le- 
gislative and judicial departments of 
the French government would inter- 
pose a prompt remedy. 

Next in dignity to the Court of Cas- 
sation, but out of the circle of the ordi- 
nary jurisdiction, is the “ Court of Ac- 
counts.” It is an admirable institution, 
and I find that public sentiment attri- 
butes to its constant surved/lance much 
of the economy, promptitude, and re- 
gularity, which prevail in the collec- 
tion and disbursement of the public 
revenue of France. Those depreda- 
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tions, resulting from the defaults of 
fiscal agents, which are so lamentably 
frequent in our country, are almost un- 
known here. And I do not find in 
the most vehement discussions of the 
Chambers any intimations that ac- 
counts have been unjustly allowed by 
the treasury officers, or the public 
money diverted from the purposes 
designated by law. If such events 
were to happen, it would be the duty 
of the Court of Accounts—and they 
would no doubt rigorously fulfil it—to 
expose and punish the malversation. 
Its jurisdiction is divided into two 
great branches. The first relates to 
the collecting and disbursing agents of 
the government. The terms of this 
proposition sufficiently explain the na- 
ture of these functions. The second 
embraces a branch of the public service 
which unfortunately has no analogous 
institution in our country or in England. 
[ say, in England, because if it had 
existed, we should doubtless have 
pied it; as we have been pretty close 
imitators of the legal system of our 
father-land. That spirit of innovation 
and improvement, so prominent and 
powerful in all the other great depart- 
ments of life, mental and material, 
wholly fails us when we touch the 
charmed circle of jurisprudence. The 
French Court of Accounts supervises 
the operations of the treasury officers 
in the allowance and payment of claims 
against the government. It examines 
their accuracy, and compares them 
with the acts ofappropriation. Every 
year all the operations of the treasury 
for the preceding year are submitted to 
this court; and it prepares a detailed 
report, stating the result of its examina- 
tion of this great branch of service. 
This report is laid before the Chambers, 
at the commencement of their session. 
In France, two legislative acts are ne- 
cessary in the progress and settlement 
ofaceounts. The first makes the appro- 
priations, and the second, which is 
passed upon the report of the Court of 
Accounts, at the termination of the 
operati ms of a given year, grants the 
sanction of the legislature to the trea- 
sury proceedings. I am certain that 
the institution of a similar tribunal in 
the United States, with such modifica- 
tions as might be demanded by the 
nature of our institutions, would pro- 


duce incalculable advantages to the 


public treasury. 
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Next to these two sovereign tribu- 
nals, in the French judicial hierarchy, 
are the “ Cours Royales.” Of these 
there are twenty-six, each of which 
embraces several departments within 
its jurisdiction. It is this class of 
courts upon which devolves the adju- 
dication of far the greater portion of 
the subjects of litigation arising in the 
community. Its members also hold 
Courts of Assizes, where persons “ put 
in accusation,” or, as we should say, 
indicted, are tried. 

Next come the courts of “ Premiére 
Instance,” of which there is one in 
each arrondissement, resembling in 
their general duties our county courts. 

Besides these inferior tribunals, 
there are courts of commerce, sitting 
in the principal commercial places, 
with special jurisdiction over all com- 
mercial questions. The judges are 
elected by the persons engaged in 
trade. The number of these courts 
is 219. 

Last in order are the justices of the 
peace. They have jurisdiction in civil 
affairs to the amount of fifty franes, 
without appeal; and, with the right of 
appeal, to the amount of 100 franes, 
They have also summary power in 
many eases of disputes, relating to 
fields, fruits, grain, ete., changes of 
landmarks, reciprocal complaints of 
masters and servants, and other contro- 
versies of a similar nature. 

In criminal cases, they can inflict a 
fine not exceeding fifteen francs, and 
imprisonment not extending beyond 
five days. Each justice of the peace 
has a greffier, * clerk. 

The personnel, if I may so speak, of 
the French courts is entirely different 
in its composition from that of ours. 
It is vastly more numerous, and each 
court is divided into various chambers; 
which, in fact, become separate tribu- 
nals, for all of them are simultaneously 
engaged in the trial of causes assigned 
to them, I believe, according to their 
nature, whether civil or criminal. One 
chamber of the Court of Cassation is 
called the Chambre des Reguétes, and 
its exclusive duty is to examine ques- 
tions of appeal, and to judge if there is 
sufficient cause to send them to the 


proper chamber for decision. If its 
opinion is adverse to the appellant, 
there is an end of the matter. If it is 


favorable, the cause is then carried to 
the appropriate chamber for final de- 
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cision. Appeals exist in civil and 
criminal cases. In the former, the 
parties are allowed three months to 
take their appeal, and in the latter, 
three days. Every person sentenced 
to a capital or infamous punishment 
has the right to carry his case before 
the Court of Cassation. These cases 
are promptly determined, so that there 
is little delay, and that little is far 
more than overbalanced by the secu- 
rity to the most precious rights which 
the existence of this process ensures to 
the community and the party. I have 
often wondered, that we, who are so 
jealous upon all other subjects of per- 
sonal liberty, and who have provided 
such ample means for the re-examina- 
tion, by a supreme tribunal, of ques- 
tions—indeed almost the smallest ques- 
tions—affecting the value of property, 


should have left persons accused of 


crimes without any resource against 
the errors of judges, engaged in the 
pressing business of a session, and lia- 
ble, from the very circumstances of 
their position, to decide hastily and, 
of course, erroneously. I say without 
resource, because the provisions which 
exist upon this subject, where they 
exist at all, are so hedged round with 


difficulties, as greatly to diminish if 


not to destroy their value. 

In the Cours Royales there is a 
chamber called the “‘ Chambre d’Accu- 
sation,” whose functions bear some 
analogy to those of our own grand 
juries. It examines the charges, and 
if these are deemed insufficient or in- 
sufficiently supported, the accused is 
released from the prosecution—other- 
wise, the act of accusation or indict- 
ment is drawn up from the statements 
of the witnesses, and then the cause 
is referred for trial to the chamber to 
which it appropriately belongs. The 
investigations in criminal cases in the 
French courts are far more searching 
than in ours. The necessary facts are 
collected and arranged with great 
care, and the parguet, as the law- 
officers of the crown are technically 
called, places itself in possession of all 
the incidents which can serve to de- 


velop the affair. The antecedents of 


the accused are carefully sought, and 
the proof, moral and material, or, as 
we should say, circumstantial and di- 
rect, are brought to bear with great 
force upon the accusation. The presi- 
dent of the tribunal is always charged 


with the duty of interrogating the pri- 
soner, and, to fulfil this task, he makes 
himself perfectly acquainted with all 
the facts, and comes to the trial fully 
prepared to draw them out. These 
peculiar attributes of the French 
judges are of inestimable importance 
in the prosecution of criminal affairs, 
and they are performed with great 
labor and study. 

The following is the number of the 


judicial officers of France, which I 


have taken the trouble to extract from 
the ““ Almanach Royal et National” for 
1840, the Blue Book of the kingdom, 
and also from the budget of the 
“ (rarde des Scéaux” submitted to the 
Chambers : 


Cassation . ° 49 
Accounts : 102 
Cours Royales : 79! 
Tribunals of ist Instance, 1673 
Ze 7 . Commerce 909 


Justices of the Peace 4 p = q745 


Jud ses oft he Court of 


Judicial officers in France, . . ; 6274 


Salaries in France are generally low. 
In a comparatively few exceptional 
cases, where the nature of the station, 
either at home or abroad, leads to inev- 
itable expense, the allowances are 
large. jut otherwise they are quite 
moderate, when the wealth and habits 
of the country are taken into view. 

I extract from the budget of the 


“Garde des Scéaux,” or Minister of 


Justice, the following exhibit of the 
salaries of judicial officers. I put the 
sums in franes, but I add also the 
amount in dollars, not precisely, but 
with sufficient exactness for all use- 
ful purposes of comparison : 


COURT OF CASSATION. 
Frances. Dolls. 
The First President has m0 6.000 
Three other Presidents, each 18,00 0 
Each other Judge, 15.000 voo 


COURT OF ACCOUNTS. 


First President 25 5,000 
Three other Presidents, each ! 0 000 
Eighteen Judges, each 12,000 2,400 
highteen other Jude $, each 5,500 1,100 
Sixty two other Jadges, each 2,400 150 


COURS ROYALES, 


27 First Presidents, average each 13,500 2,700 

93 Presidents de Chambre.average each 4.380 876 

rhe other Judges, average each 3,590 718 

TRIBUNALS OF FIRST INSTANCE. 

The Presidents, average 2,600 520 

The Vice-Presidents, 3,000 400 
The reason ofthis apparent anomaly 

is, that the Vice-Presidents are much 


fewer than the Presidents, and there 
fore the increased allowance in some 
of the larger cities makes the general 
average greater. The great majority 
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of the Presidents and Vice-Presidents 


receive the same sum, to wit 2.250 450 

Jucdee 2000 400 
The Jud f the Tribunals of Commerce are 
erally merchants, who perform their duties 
wtuito ; 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE. 
At Paris the Justices of the Peace re 


ceive 2.400 430 
At Bonleaux, Lyons, and Marseilles, 1.600 0 
At Lille, and four other cities 1,200 240 
At Ainier und thirteen other cities, 1,000 200 
And in all other parts of the kingdom, 800 160 


I subjoin a few other salaries of civil 
officers, th it a general notion may be 
formed of the system of remuneration 
ado pte al by 3 Fre neh covernment 

The Minis or as we should say 
the Seseplation of f the Departments, are 
provided with houses, and these are 
heated and lighted at the public ex- 
pense, and their salaries (with one ex- 
ception) are 80,000 fr., $16,000. 

But their expenses are great, as cus- 


‘ 


} +} * 4 
fom imposes upon them the duty o 


giving expensive dinner parties, and of 


in the week, more than halfthe year 
Paying officers in the Department 
receive the following salaries : 


keeping their houses open one evening 


Fr D 
} ’ 1 2 } 
se 1,600 
I 7 p= 9 
I 6 ] 
I f th H 
. 1 tw o! 
rag I ) 
ot rs, ea #09 60 
. ( each } t 
1 j ( rk« ach ) } 
4 lke 1 ) 290 
) 600 
) 40 
( ‘ l ) 


In further illustration of the remark 
Ihave made upon the low seale of offi- 


cial salaries in France, I subjoin also 


pay in the army, the general accuracy 
of which may be relied on, being de- 
rived from official sources :— 
Pea War On lea 
footing, footing. of at 
I Marshal $ $14,000 
I t ¢ 1 ; ) $i ) 
M rechal de ( ? ; = 500 O18 
i fs \ 
ANTRY OF TH } LIGHT INFANTRY 
‘ 7. f f 
( f Art ’ ) 
‘ ft ' 
Cc 1,000 7 590 
Lt. ( ne ) 130 
Chef de Ba n,(Ma 20 60 
~ l 450 240 
A 290 145 
Cay f Ist ¢ ) 210 
i 400 “s 200 
I t. of ( 290 . 14 
ud 260 : 130 
Sous-Lieutenant, 240 “ 120 


In addition to the above stated pay, 
there are also in some cases allowances 
for rent and furniture; but they are 
very moderate, and, I suppose, in real- 
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the following statement of the rates of 


ity do not defray the expenses they are 
intended to meet,—a colonel receiving 
but 960 francs ($192), and a captain 
but 360 francs ($72), per annum for 
rent; and the former 320 fr. (#64), and 
the latter 180 fr. ($38), for furniture. 
I believe the officers in all the cities of 
France, except the officers of the staff, 
lodge in hired quarters; rarely, if ever, 
in the public casernes. They receive 
no rations, nor any allowance for them 
except during war. A colonel and 
lieutenant-colonel are allowed forage 
for two horses; and all other regimen- 
tal officers required to be mounted are 
allowed for one. The horses must be 
actually kept in the service. No pro- 
— exists for servants, nor any com- 
pensatio 1 for them. 

in all ‘ies above calculations, for the 

ke of round numbers and facility, the 
doll ir has been assumed as worth five 
francs. In exact truth itis worth about 
six cents more, so that all the sums 
here stated in dollars may be reduced 
about one-fifteenth lower. 

[ had intended to place in juxtaposi- 
tion with this scale of compensation, 
the rate which is paid in England for 
similar services, but | have not me to 
make the necessary researches, and 
must therefore forego my object. The 
salaries allowed, however, to some of 
the principal functionaries in the Bri- 
tish metropolis are well known to be 
enormous, and may be referred to not 
unprofitably, as showing the tendency 
to profuse expenditure which is the ne- 
cessary consequence of large revenues 
and little responsibility. They will be 
found to contrast significantly with the 
policy of the French government. 
Whenis the day to arrive, when the 
veary and he avy-li iden masses of Eng- 
land, of whose oppressive burthens of 
taxation these great aristocratic sala- 


¢ 


ries constitute one of the chief ite ms, 
will arouse themselves to a full consci- 
ousness of their own mighty wrongs, 
and to that energy of will and dete I- 
mination alone necessary, to cast off 
those burthens and redress. those 
wrongs 

In the Court of Cassation, and in 
many cases in the Cours Royales, the 
questions in litigation are referred to 
one of the judges, who is there styled 
the reférendaire, and who is required 
to make an elaborate written report, 
embracing all the points in discussion, 
and his views upon them ; and this re- 
port is then di scussed by the court, and 
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adopted, modified, or rejected. And in 
the execution of this duty, the reféren- 
daire, or where there is no reférendaire, 
the president of the tribunal, is exposed 
to a custom, formerly universal and 
yet very prevalent; but which is so ir- 
reconcilable with our notions of judi- 
cial reserve, that we are involuntarily 
induced to look with suspici mn 
the administration of justice wl 
magistrates are liable to such importu- 
nities. The parties 
wait upon the judge, and t 
their compliments, and this visit is 

illed in 
de sup] plique, e 


ae 


techni 
r 


alwi 


and this pl 


Justice has . 
East, pia 
toits ermine whert 
planted his instit 
the softened app: 
and vain are the ho 


however just his cause, if the o 
palm of the Cadi does not feel thi jue 
dicial stimulant or corrective. Among 
the western nations of Eur pe th 
bribe became much earlier a presen 
but both had so far d ppeared before 
the advancing opinions of the age, tha 
in Encland Bacon furnishes the la 
example of an eminent judge who dis- 
honored himself and h pr fession | 
this practice. |] France, hows 
presents to the magistrates made part 
f the duty of su d tituted 
I am told, the greatet n, if 
nearly all the compensation of these 
officers. These c ibut we 
familiarly called, thei their 

and vere U { lly Pp - 
down to th ( ution of is l 
1 very able French ad ’ \ wa 
driven t ur country | ne rm I 
that perl d id ¥ 10 atte Is - 
turned to « a high t i 
Jearning and probity in his own—™M 
De LaG has as ed me, that thie 
traditions upon thi ibject not 
altogether lost their for even a few 
years sinc An instance } | with- 
in his own observation, and the judge 
extricated the m droit suitor from a 
serious cache tiuais ment witl equal 
good sense and good feeling. Without 


he knowledge of his Avocat, the 
client had sent to the 
game, with a note requesting his ac- 
ceptance eof it. The magistrate direct- 


ed the note and the basket to the 


Avocat, informing him it had been sent 
by mistake to the wrong place, and 
that it was intended by the donor as a 


“isile de & 





judge a basket of 
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Supplique 
mark of satisfaction for the exertions 
of his lawyer. 

At present, 


it can 


bribery, whatever f 
terly u ikn wh in 


rm 


assume, Is U 


the French tribunals. The robes of 
their members are spotless. But th 
practice of intercessi n. or rather, ol 


exists. 
oked 
dered 


complim¢ ntine the judge, stu 
It is a mark of respect which is | 
for, and wl 


Hose omission 18s ¢ 


as violating the established rules of 
professional etiquette. This want of 
conventional propriety has, assuredly, 
no other operation upon the issue of the 
than any other mark of 1ill- 
hough from the constitution 
I it may 
n re ( ih 
a ( 
his cust ré ind de- 
ny me! the ba 
and the ind atl ol t 
Cours R se of ( | 
Rouen, hi i shed vi 1 then 
lt Li | \ li l ey 
Its \ I f and mal pel 
par I e kingdom is the pro- 
les everywhere ha - 
( { ¢ ! ( usacvt I 
a ell é ire s é 
And in prool ditheulty 1 am 
able to refer to a letter from an abl 
und estim ! e ot (Court of ¢ - 
ition, 1 | had applied for in- 
formation SI ct Al 
rth I i he 
U! J irt I - 
t itracter they possessed und 
pi iam VW Pre ( é 
[ hie nay i useiul mation 
( } I ifé upon h p ( 
This appears us free from impropri- 
‘ But there are s tribunals wh 
| ( th t pr ( iter the é 
its by special 1 Ch 
an ex: umple which Cou 
Cassation ha e ne er WISI l g 
nor to follow 
But J epeat, ft his a cus- 
tom thus modified leaves untouche 
the pu f the Fi 1 judicial ¢ - 
acter: and that it is obi ious to ¢ - 
sure, only as it exposes the judges t 
unsea nable and is We hould sa 


w the practical nature of this 
application, | annex a letter, 
vas written by an American function- 
“ here to the president of a tribunal, 
to which one of his countrymen had 
been compe lled to appeal, in a case of 
signal injustice, involving a question of 


To sh 
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the laws of nations. The letter was 
prepared in the usual form by the avo- 
cat of the party, and was sent with the 
official card of the writer. It will be 
perceived that it is altogether a harm- 
less epistle, and is in fact but a com- 
pliment of usage, like the formal ter- 
mination of a letter, or any other mark 
of respect, which the forms of society 
require : 


To M. de B— President of the 
Tribunal of the First Instance. 
‘ M. le President, 

‘Certain articles and papers, 
belonging to M. —. have been de- 
tained at a certain house in Paris, and 
he has commenced suit before you on 
the subject. ’ 

‘ Permit me to ask of you, that this 
affair may experience as little delay as 


possible, and accept the assurances of 


my high consideration. 
(Signed) = —_——., 


In the mem 
Crequy, that 


irs of the Marquise de 
extraordinary woman, 
who had the good fortune to be pre- 
sented to Louis XIV. and to Napoleon, 
there is an interesting recital of an in- 
cident which in its day made much 





noise in Europe, and where this pro- 
cess of si upp ic ation is prominently in- 
tri de [It was the trial of the 
Comte a Horn for an atrocious mur- 


eae, This man was related 
of the most 
and France, 


to many 
noble families of Germany 
and among others to that 


of the Regent Duke of Orleans. The 
miserable trash of that day—for it de- 
serves no milder epithet—which pre- 
scribed the privileges of the feudal 
aristocracy, pronounced also what 


sh wuld dishonor it. So far as disgrace 
was the consequence of crime, and w 
limited to the criminal himself, 
lasting principles of true justice 
and policy were faithfully 

But this was not enough for 


ies 
ever 
{ bse rve d. 
ran a 


barbarous pride. The thirty-two quar- 
terings of the escutcheon, in the lan- 
guage of the hie alds, must not be 
soiled. The dishonor of a criminal 


attached to all his kinsmen within 
many degrees of propinquity: and to 
render the prejudice ridiculous as well 
as unjust, it was not the crime but the 
punishment, which provoked the dis- 
grace. An 


which Horn was guilty, instigated not 


by sudden passion, nor even by ven- 
geance, but by rapacity, upon an octo- 


The Case of the Count de Horn. 


judges as a 


ge of 


assassination like that of 


19 


genarian Jew, if expiated upon the 
scaffold, with the usual accompani- 


ments of prolonged torture, which be- 
longed to the code of that day, would 
have entailed disgrace upon a crowd 
of his noble relations ; and they would 
have found the entrance to the rich 
and princely chapters, abbeys, and 
bishopric s, both of France and Germa- 
ny, and many commanderies and orders, 
even that of Malta, closed to them. 
All these comfortable places of refuge 
for the cadets of noble families requir- 
ed, as indispensable preliminaries to 
their participation, that the applicant 
should exhibit his proofs for four gen- 
erations. ‘ Sir,” said the Prince de 
Ligne to the Regent, “I have in my 
genealogical tree four escutcheons of 
Horn, and cons oe [ have four 
ancestors of that house! J must then 
erase them; the result will be blanks, 
and as it were blots in our family.” 
The lively and garrulous old lady 
then recounts the supplication of the 
relatives of Horn, by w “a h they hoped 
to relax the severity of justice. ‘It 
was decided that they should begin by 
soliciting the magistrates, to whom 
they stated the high rank, the illness, 
the disposition, and the unfortunate 
f the Comte de Horn. 
trial we went in a 
consisting of fifty- 
seven persons, into a long corridor of 
the palace, which led to the room 
where the trial was to take place, that 
ght solicit the j judges upon their 
passage. It was a melancholy cere- 
mony, though every one entertained 
ereat Viadame de Beau- 
gifted with second 


derangement « 
On the eve of his 
body of relations, 


we mi 


t he pes, except 
iremont, who was 


sight, as itis called in Scotland. We 
both felt painful misgivings, with a 
dreadful heaviness of heart. J must 


this custom of saluting the 
strange ceremony. They 
had waited in St. Louis’ Cabinet, that 
they might all be assembled to receive 
salutations, which they returned by 
making each a low curtesy.” 

Here, wit h a versatility significative 
impression which ques- 
tions of costume and etiquette had 
graven upon her mind, Madame de 
Créquy suddenly forgets the melan- 
choly narrative which had absorbed 
her attention, and, with equal solem- 
nity and naiveté, quits the professional 
duties on which depended life and 
death, to occupy herself with profes- 
sional robes and curtesies. “1 must 


mention 


of the dee] 
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add, that custom has long decided on 
lawyers saluting thus in their long 


robes. It is the same with the Che- 
valiers de St. Esprit, when in their 
long mantles, which always deter- 


mined parents of rank in my time to 
make curtesying a part of the educa- 
tion of their sons, in hopes of dheir 
attaining that distinction. Boys were 
kept in petticoats as long as possible 
—often until the age of thirteen or 


fourteen. It subjected them to annoy- 


ance and persecution, but, until they 
were dressed as men, they alw LVS Sa- 
luted by curtesying. ” Oh! for the 
dignity of human nature! If it is hu- 
muiliating it is also instructive, and may 
be profitable, to survey its absurdities 
Not a century has passed away since 
vile stuff like this was an important 
study in life, and since its slavish vota- 


} 


rie S were par exce lence the 
of the earth, and rule: Lb the divineright 
of here sditary wisdom. We have fi thie : 
enough in our day, which 
our successors will be sufficiently acute 
to discover and ready enough 
pose; but I trust, 
we shall eschew thee 
sense which, till after the m 
eighteenth century, made much of the 
wisdom of some of Eur pean na- 
ticns, and was a powerful and proxi- 
mate cause of I uighty revolull 
which swallowed up the Sybarite and 
his traditions. 
The effort, h 

of De Horn 
was called their 
with the 
another family procession 


great ones 


no doubt, 


whatever else we do, 
‘ LI 

mtemptibie non- 

iddle of the 


the 


wever, of the relations 
his 
honor, having 


magistrates, they repaired in 


to save 


gent, to ask, first, that the crim al 
should not be executed, and Sé nd, 
if this favor could not be obtained, 
that he shou ld be nobly decapitated, 
instead of being ignobly ra and 
that thus the genealogical tree migh 
flourish unscathed. The Regent, t 
his immortal honor, refused this appli- 
cation. And this act of vig us just- 


ice is a redeeming trait 
history of 


prince, Whos 


that able but dissolute 


public and private life 


presents so much to conde Keep- 
ing in View the notions of the ancient 
regime, one can SX -arcely Cc ereive a 


greater proof of magnanimity than he 
furnished upon this occasion. He was 
himself a relative of De Horn, through 
his mother, a German Princess; and 
the speaker of 


the Prince de Ligne, 


The Jury and Judgment. 
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the family council, urged this circum- 


stance upon his consideration, and 
warned him of the heraldic dishonor 
which awaited him. “J will share 
the shame with you, gentlemen,” an- 


swered the Duke = rleans, and bowed 

the supplicators out f his cabinet. 
The institution ‘ ‘the jury has been 

transplanted into the French law, but 


it has somewhat of the sickliness of an 


exotic. It is, however, making its 
way, and even now there is no fear of 
its failure. Unanimity is not required 
in its decisions. A simpie mayority of 


sufficient for a verdict; but in 


one 1s 


that case the court has a nary 
power to ept modiuly. Over that 
numbe the verdict ts absolute. 
ry . ? } 4 os. 
The Fre ) judgments are all drawn 
up by the judges themselves. There 
| 


is no estal 








which ervance 1S ess 

to the if p ceeding in 
eality is ulteriv insignificant as to any 
practical utility ; which teaches nothir 
and guards nothing, and yet uf not f 
lowed lil I] he preceding 
investigations, | i by the urt and 
jury, founded up e statem und 
prools { th part ire rejected ; and 
Lie hi ul . l il t ol Boe 
upon the a 1 of rht, turns upon 
Si lle dispute al words ¢ ms 
the relics of a 1 cish a but still 
preserved and worshipped ¥ ui- 

{ revere \ | t] ‘ ery 
caile | s/ , 

A } abst ¢ ‘ } rment 
rendered yest t mber ol 
Peers, 1 e pl pending 
there for tre I th 
earlier par hist WN ‘ } 
the good set f the French 

ind, by-the-bye, |] 

it 1 ue 

1 to imp! i- 

! | VW ith al f 

} j 1 i ( eT 

up he in ions of a t- 
try that he I ! 

1; but it appea 
; wicial ric y 

na ce inly a great ¢ 4 lan Wil 

consider it a great cri Certainly, 

agreeably to any eneral principles 

recogni mong us, this editor could 

not be cor f re hich em- 





ince 


f act ay r 


Pea aien ( 


braces that cla 
is submitted to the 


mination of ci 


Peers 


{vis 


under the den 
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and attentats against the state. His 
writings may have been seditious, and 
in that case he was responsible to the 
ordinary tribunals. But how publica- 


tions in a newspaper, condemnatory of 


the proceedings of the government, but 
without the slightest instigation to acts 
of violence, and without even the pre- 
tence that the writer had any actual 
participation in the atrocious attempt 
at assassination, can connect him with 
the explosion, and unite him in the 
punishment, passes my comprehension 
to discover. I regret the result the 
as I am sincerely anxious for 
f the ‘ xisting state 
ings in Franee, with such modifi- 
and meliorations as the com- 
munity ought to expect, and as a pru- 
dent government should grant. As to 
resisting the march of opinion, it would 
be as wise to attempt to stop the cur- 
rent of Niagara upon the brink of its 


more, 
the preservation 
of th 


cations 


fa Te. And well is it for the general 
good, that there is this life-improving 


principle in human societies. But in 
untries of the world, 
where the population is redundant and 
the c there is 


excessive yx verty, 


der cr 


Inese 


mpression great, where 
and \ 
and where there are wild imaginations 
to br terrible theories, 
them, 
though they 
erradual, should yet be pro- 
wt vielded when too late 

fountains of the great deep 


mu th misery 
ich the most 
men to 
salutary, 


execute 


and 


desperate 


(TES, to he 





are broken up, and the deluge is ap- 
proaching to submerge the moral 
W rid 
Che Court of Peers, In its arrét, pro- 
? 4 }] 
cecu asi il vo 


The Court of Peers having seen the 


ac- 


cusation against the persons named, &c. 
Having heard the witnesses for and 
against the prosecution. 
Having heard the réquisiloire of the 


king’s procureur general, which requisi- 
toire is thus conceived. 
(Here fi 
accused, states their crimes, 
the 
curred. ) 
heard the accused, by 


llows this act, which names the 
and 


punishment 


invokes 
upon the 
which they have i 

Having 
cats, (naming 


and counsel.) 


Mm, Seve rally, 


their avo- 
them in succession, parties 


Having called upon the accused ag 
ably to article 
instruction, 


ree- 


13th of the code of criminal 


Having deliberated in its sittings of the 
19, 20, &c., &e. 
In what concerns the atlentat; 
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Seeing that it results from the proceed- 
ings, that an attentat was committed, &c. 

Seeing that Quenisset is convicted of 
having committed the attentat, &e. 

Seeing that Jean Baptiste Colombier, 
&c., &c., are convicted of having rendered 
themselves accomplices, &c., &c. 

Seeing that it does not result from the 
proceedings, that the charges against Lau- 
nois are sufficiently proved. 

In what concerns the complot; 

Seeing that a complot was concerted to 
destroy the government, &c. 

Seeing that this complot was concerted 
yernbers 


id di- 


in secret associations, where ! 
were bound together DY oaths, &e., ar 
rected by chiefs, &c. 

Seeing that by article 60 of the penal 
code those are accomplices of a crime who, 


by artifices or machinations, provoke any 





one to commit it, or who give instructions 
to this effect, or who aid the author in his 
projects. 

Seeing that the Ist article of the law 
of May 17, 1819, has comprehended in 
the class of crimes, wh render those 
guilty of them accomplices, every provo- 
cation by w whether written or 
printed, and distributed and followed by 
an act 


ich 


itings 


Seeing that this disposition makes part 
of the penal code, according to the said 
law, which orders that the preceding pro- 
&c., shall be abro- 
gated and replaced by this provision. 

Seeing that the law of Oct. &, 1830, has 
not touched this subject. 

Seeing that the law of Sept. 9, 1835, has 
attentats against the safety of 
the state, all publications containing pro- 
ion of ci 
foreseen by articles 86 and 87 of the penal 
code, &c,. 

Seeing that the crimes of aftentat 


which the court 


visions of articles 102, 


defined as 


vocation to the commis mes, 


and 
has retammed 
arrét of November 16, 


compl a ( f 
jurisdiction by its 


present the characters of connection, 
foreseen by article 227 of the code of 


criminal instruction. 

he ye TT 

that Francois Q dit 
Papant, &c., &c., are convicted of having 


participated in the said complot, in aiding 


Seeing 


' f 
LIsset 


or assisting, with knowledge, the authors 
of the crime in its commission, &c., or oi 
having provoked to it by 
&e., or by writings, &c., and particularly 
Dupoty by the publication of an article in 
the journal, The Friend of the People, of 
the 12th of Sept. last, comme 
words, “ Monsieur le Mari 


and terminating by these, 


machinations, 


ncing by these 
chal Gerard,” 
* This is what 
we consider necessary to recall to them;” 
which publications have been followed by 
an act. 

In what touches 


Auguste, Marie, Prioul, &c. Seeing 
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that there does not result from the pro- 
ceedings any sufficient proof that they 
have rendered themselves guilty, either as 


principals or accessories, of the crimes of 


complot or attentat. 

Declares Auguste, Marie, Prioul, &c., 
acquitted of the accusation preferred 
against them. Orders that the said, &c., 
be immediately set at liberty, if detained 
for no other cause. 

Declares Quenisset guilty of the crime 
of attentat against the lives of their R. H. 


the Dukes of Orleans, of Nemours, and of 


d’Aumale, members of the royal family. 

Declares Jean Baptiste Colombier, 
&c., guilty, as accessories, of the said at- 
tentat ; crime foreseen by articles 86, &c., 
of the penal code, thus conceived. (Here 
ollow four articles of the code bearing 
upon this subject.) 


Declares Quenisset, &c., &c., guilty of 


+ +) 


the crime of complot against the safety of 


the state, crime foreseen by articles 87, 
&c., of the penal code, thus conceived. 
(Here follow various articles relating to 
the crime.) 

Seeing that punishments ought to be 
graduated agreeably to the nature and 


the gravity of the participation of each of 


the criminals in the crimes committed, 

Seeing the articles 7, &c., of the penal 
code, thus conceived. (Here follow a 
number of articles prescribing various 
punishments. ) 

Condemns Quenissct, &c., &c., to the 
punishment of death. 

Condemns Auguste, Petit, &c., &e., to 
deportation, (and others to imprisonment 
for longer or shorter terms.) 

Orders conformably to the 87th article 
of the penal code, that Antoine Boggio, 
&e., &c., shall, after the expiration of 
their punishment, be all their lives under 
the surr illanet of the high 


1 
i 
Condemns Quenisset and all the res 
‘ 
t 
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ce, 


to the expenses, jointly, &c. 

Orders that the present arrét shall be 
diligently executed by the Procureur du 
Roi, printed and published whenever ne- 
cessary, and that it be notified to the con- 
demned by the clerk of the court, (Gref- 
fier.) Done and deliberated at Paris, 
Thursday, 23 December, 1841, in the 
Chamber of Council, where sit—(Here 


follow the signatures of all the Peers.) 


And so ends the first act of this sad 
drama. 

3ut I must shift the scene from grave 
to gay, and conclude with telling the 
story which first attracted my attention 
to this subject, but which I had almost 
lost sight of, led away by various col- 
lateral topics that presented them- 
selves from time to time. This judi- 


cial anecdote is at once characteristic 
of the French courts and of Corsican 
manners. It is altogether dramatic. 
Few parts upon the stage were ever 


better performed, than was the part of 


Rigaldi. He is the true Italian, pious 
and revengeful. Obeying with filial 
reverence the injunctions of his father, 
and coming from Corsica to Paris to 
resent an indignity which that father, 
now dead, had received half a century 
before. And no doubt, after paying his 
fine, having finished his pilgrimage, he 
seeks his native country, to live the 
pride of his friends, and the very deau- 
ideal of filial piety. 

Rigaldi is a Corsican, whose dark 
complexion, ferocious eyes, and im- 
mense black whiskers, give a most 
sinister aspe ct to his appearance, He 
declares himself, however, to be one 
of the mildest of men, in fact a pe riect 
lamb; but he is accused of having 


weaked the nose ofa peaceable inhabit- 

ant of the Marais. M. Bonjeu, the 
unfortunate man whose nose was thus 
maltreated, has entered a complaint 
against the Corsican. 


‘Can you imagine,” gentlemen, said 


he to the judges, “such an unheard-of 


thing ? I never in all the days of my life 
had the honor of seeing this gentleman, 
and here, at our very first rencontre, he 
gave me a blow on the nose. It is too 
humiliating.” 

Rigaldi.—Nor I either, I do not 
know you, but what will astonish you 
still more, is that I have come all the 
way to Paris to see you. 

Bonjeu.—W hat, to pull my nose ? 


Rivcaldi. -~Y es, slg 


> Dp } Pa ‘ ? 
Bonieu. hight in the rf : 

7 \ 
Rigaldi. 1 eS, SIOTOFT. 
> \ +] ‘ 5 
Bonjeu.—Without eve having 


known me ? 

Rivaldi.—Yes, sienor. 

Bonjeu.—This is too much! I de- 
mand justice of the court. 

The President.—Rigaldi, is it true 
that you did not know the com] lain- 
ant?- 

Rigaldi.—Y es, it 1s very true. 

The President.—Had yi u any cause 
for complaint against M. Bonjeu ? 

Rigaldi.—Personally none, my lord. 

Bonjeu.—Personally or not, what is 
that tome ? It is most outrageous ; why, 
it is no longer safe to walk in the streets 
of Paris. You meet a face which you 
have never even seen, never known ; 
you think you are going quietly on 
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your way—but you are quite mistaken. 
The face stops before you, looks at you 
between two eyes, asks you, are you 
M. Bonjeu ?—Yes, I am.—You had a 
father of the same name ?—Yes, to be 
sure.—Your father went in 1786 to 
Ajace io ?—Yes, as a Parisian tailor— 
Then you are really the son of the M. 
Bonjeu, who lived in Ajaccio?—Yes, 
yes, yes, to be sure I am, what do you 
want of me ?—Not much, raise up your 
head a little. —W hat for ?—Raise it up. 
There that'll do—smack '—and at the 
same moment my hose was flattened 
down by a hand blow. I screamed out, 
and the passers-by all collected ina 
crowd around me, asking what had 
happr ned. W hat in the world is the 
matter? Nothing, replies the face, 
only Monsieur has received a slight 
tweak of the nose. This is all very 
agreeable certainly. 

Rigaldi.—Yes, yes, ny lord, this is 
the true story ; and now as Lam quite 
satisfied, I shall soon return to Cor- 
$1ca. 

The President—But why did you 
insult a stranger in this way ? 


Rigaldi.—I will tell you all about 
it. One day last month being at 
Ajaccio examining the papers of my 
father, I found a little note sealed and 
addressed, “ Al figlio mio ”—to my 
son.” “The 16th of April, 1786, 1 was 
tweaked on the nose by my master, M. 
3onjeu, a tailor from Paris, to whom I 
was apprenticed. M. Bonjeu left Ajac- 
cio before I could return it tohim. My 
son, you know what this means.” The 
next morning I embarked for Mar- 
seilles. I took the post for Paris—went 
immediately to the prefecture—where, 
after making all possible researches, | 
vas told that M. Bonjeu was dead, but 
thathehadasonliving. I then looked 
for him, found him, and gave him back 
the tweak I owed him, and now I am 
gz ing home. 

M. Bonjeu was almost speechless 
with indignation and wrath. 

The court, not accustomed to the 
manners of Corsica, condemned Rigaldi, 
as the price of his revenge, to 25 francs 
amende, and to pay the costs. 


L. C. 


EMILY PLATER, THE POLISH HEROINE.* 


One of the most remarkable and 
beautiful characters of history is that 
of the young Countess Plater of Po- 
land. Descended from an ancient and 
honorable family, possessed of rank, 
charms, wealth, intelligence, at an age 
when the female heart is most open to 

.e blandishments of society, and sur- 
rounded by all that could gratify the 
vanity or social ambition of an ardent 
mind, she yet voluntarily subjected 
he a to the hards ships ‘of war and 


) 
dangers of death, in the prosecution of 


a le fh y and mein’ purpose,—in 
the defence of the liberties of her coun- 
try and the rights of man. 

“Such a character cannot but excite a 
curious interest. That one so young 
should have been so bold—that a 
female exposed to so many fascinating 


influences should have courted a life of 


hardship and suffering—that a noble 


* The Life of the Countess Emily Plater. 
Exile. New York, 1842. 


lady, gifted with = finest qualities of 
the intellect and the noblest graces of 
the heart, should adopt the apparel 
of man, join the ranks of a rough and 
rugged soldiery, and through the vicis- 
situdes of a disastrous contest, bear 
herself with the energy of a veteran 
warrior—animating the downeast by 
her cheerful courage, and sustaining 
the hopes ofa nation when its hardiest 
defenders had quailed—is a phenome- 
non that the world does not often wit- 
ness, and which our love for the heroi 
compels us to dwell upon with equal 
wonder and delight. We follow with 
~ eagerness of a tender sympathy her 
ovel, brilliant, and perilous care er. 
Emily Plater was born at Wilna, on 
the 13th of November, 1806. Her 
mother, the Countess Anna De Mohl, 
a young heiress of rare accomplish- 
ments and fine character, on account of 
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some unfortunate differences, found her- 
self obliged to separate from her hus- 
band in 1815. She wentto reside with 
an elderly relative, Madame Lieberg 
a woman who devoted a large fortune 
to projects of judicious benevolence, in 
the prov ince of Livonia. Respected by 
her family, of which she was the he ad, 
the oracle of her neighbors, who saw in 
her the benefactress of the district, a 
mother to her tenantry whose children 
she educated, she enjoyed an almost 
universal esteem. In her society, and 
cherished by her tenderness, the Count- 
ess gave her whole attention and time 
to the instruction of her daughter, who 
had now become her only solace. All 
the circumstances of the place and po- 
sition of the girl, conspired to the pecu- 
liar formation of mind which her char- 
acter and career afterwards exhibited. 

The domain of Madame Lieberg 
lay in the midst of a picturesque and 
majestic region. Her stately mansion 


combined the solemn architecture of 


the middle ages with the more grace- 
ful adornments of a modern palace. 
It was situated on the brow of a hill, 
near the banks of the beautiful Dzwina, 
commanding on one side a lively pros- 
pect of meadows and streams, and on 
the other the sombre shades of a vast 
forest of black fir-trees. But the effect 
of the contrast was rather mournful 
than pleasing. 

In this retreat, Emily received her 
earliest impressions of nature and hu- 
manity. The quiet and monotonous 
life of the castle, with the admoni- 
tions of its pious and affectionate in- 
mates, increased her disposition to 
thoughtfulness, while the antique as- 
pect of the buildings and scenery 
tormed her to habits of masculine and 
noble energy. From her first years, 
she had manifested few of the tastes 
of the young. The usual playthings 
of children were thrown aside for the 
higher pleasures that were to be found 
in books, and in silent meditations un- 


der the open sky or in the depths of 


the forest. Her favorite study was 
history—and above all other histories 
that of her native land—in the words 
of enthusiastic patriotism of her bio- 
grapher, “the free, the faithful, the 
generous Poland: that Poland so proud 
of its freedom, and which was already 
civilized when the rest of Europe was 
scarcely removed from a state of bar- 
barism; which was free, when all 


other nations were enslaved; the firm 
barrier against the encroachments of 
Islamism, and which was always brave, 
and prepared to succor the oppressed, 
even without hope of reward; a coun- 
try which fell at last a victim to the in- 
gratitude of its neighbors, of which 
the one owed to her its existence, and 
the other its preservation—a country, 
in fine, which, even in its fall, has forced 
from the rest of the world the mingled 
feelings of admiration and regret.” 
She loved to linger over the narratives 
which told her of the long-sufferings 
of Poland, and of the devotion and 
heroism of her sons and daughters. 
The bloc dy record of the massacres ot 
Praga filled her with a detestation of 
the oppressors of her race; and the 
same pages told her how much ae 
been done, and dared, and suff re d, 
the virtuous, the t nde r, and the brave, 
who had perished in the battles of 
freedom. There she read how the 
ancient Sarmatian women accompanied 
their husbands on horseback to the 
chase or the fight. How the young and 
centle Princess Henwige, anxious for the 
happiness of her people, and impatient 
of the Hungarian yoke, placed herself 
at the head of an army and drove her 
enemies away. How Alexandra, the ac- 
complished daughter of Stephen Czar- 
niecki, when he left his peaceful home 
to go against the Swedes, bitterly wept 
that her tender age would not allow 
her to share the glory and danger of her 
father. How the mother of Henry II., 
duke of Breslau, putting a sabre into 
his hands, to be wielded against the 
Tartars, added such words as these: 
“My son, if you wish that I should 
not disown you, fly to the defence of 
our dear country.” How the virtuous 
Sobieska welcomed the return of her 
sons from a foreign country with these : 
-*T see you again with eaepeakaite 


joy; but I would disown you as my 


children, had you imitated the ba 

cowardice of those who deserted the 
field of battle at Pilawce.” How the 
resulute Chrianowska saved ‘Trem- 
bowla, which her unworthy husband 
would have surrendered to the besieg- 
ing Turks. How the Princess Radzi- 
will was always found by the side of 
her brother, the Prince Charles, in the 
thickest of the fight. How the Coun- 
tess of Kamieniec, when her nephew 
Stanislas, after the infamous treason of 
Sargowica, wrote her a congratulatory 
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letter, overwhelmed him with indig- 
nant rebukes of his ignominy and 
shame. How the Duchess of Wurtem- 
berg separated from her husband be- 
sause he served with the enemies of 
Poland, and could even afterwards dis- 
own her own son for the same cause; 
and how hundreds of noble women 
had aided to sustain the noble struggle 
of Kosciusko for national independence. 
So many examples of woman’s patriotic 
devotedness and lofty heroism might 
well kindle the enthusiasm of her wo- 
man’s heart. 

But that which made the deepest 
impression upon her was the singular 
history of Joan of Are, the inspired 
virgin of Domremi, who for a time 
rescued France from the tyranny of 
English arms. She dwelt on the ana- 
logy between France, under the English 
oppression, and Poland groaning under 
the Russian yoke. She made the life 
of that unfortunate but immortal hero- 
ine a subject of constant study. She 
procured all the books that related to 
her career; her chamber was hung 
round with plates representing its pro- 
minent incidents; and a similar fame 
became the object of her wishes by 
day and of her dreams by night. She 
strived to emulate the exercises by 
which her prototype had been pre- 
pared for her exalted mission. Her 
ordinary amusements consisted in rid- 
ing on horseback, shooting at a mark, 
and every other feat that had a ten- 
dency to inure her to the dangers of 
travel and the rigors of the seasons. 
In the saloon, she was sad, for the 
heartless etiquette and cold formalities 
of society were irksome to her; but 
mounted on a favorite steed, coursing 
the fields, braving the tempests, and 
facing dangers, the sprightliness and 
energy of her character returned, and 
her spirit seemed to rise as her perils 
and difficulties increased. 

An event in 1821 gave an additional 
ardor to her patriotism. A beloved 
cousin had taken part in the patriotic 
associations of the students of Wilna, 
and was condemned by the Emperor of 
Russia to serve as a private in the Rus- 
sian armies. ‘The ignominy and pain 
which this disgraceful act of tyranny 
brought upon the family, added a 
still deeper resentment to the aversion 
with which she had been taught to 
regard the despotism of Alexander. 

Her conduct, as described by her 
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biographer, under circumstances in 
which most women are said to betray 
weakness, serves to show the lofty 
spirit that actuated all her deportment. 
‘The commanding general of the engi- 
neer corps of the Russian army, then 
stationed at Ditnabourg, near the resi- 
dence of Madame Lieberg, being a vis- 
itor in her family, was smitten with 
the charms of Emily. He wasa favor- 
ite, who stood high in the confidence 
of the Emperor, and fondly imagined 
that the heart of the maiden would be 
struck by his high pretensions and ac- 
complishments. One day, being alone 
with her, he resolved to avail himself of 
the opportunity to urge his suit. Ad- 
vancing as if to throw himself at her 
feet, he said, “* Mademoiselle, I come to 
offer you my hand.” He waited a 
while for an answer, when he again 
exclaimed, “I am come to offer you 
my hand.” 

“Sir, I refuse it,” was the laconic 
reply. 

“ But think of my rank, and the fa- 
vor I enjoy with the Emperor.” 

“T am fully aware of the honor you 
intend to bestow upon me—but”— 

* W ell—but”"— 

“The thing is impossible.” 

“Impossible!” iterated the impa- 
tient and disappointed general. “‘ Have 
I been so unfortunate as to incur your 
aversion ?” 

“IT do not hate you personally.” 

“Is the disproportion of our ages an 
objection ?” 

“The husband should be always 
older than the wife.” 

“Tt is exactly what I think myself. 
Perhaps your heart” 

“Ts perfectly free.” 

“You can never find a_ better 
choice.” 

““T do not deny 1” 

“Then nothing is in the way”— 

“Tam a daughter of Poland.” 
And with this, the conference ended. 

In the year 1829 her love of activity 
and thirst of knowledge induced her 
to accompany her mother on a visit to 
Cracow and Warsaw. ‘The objects 
she met with on the journey, the thou- 
sand scenes that recalled the great 
events of Polish history, the statues, 
the pictures, and the buildings associ- 
ated with the names of patriots and 
martyrs, but above all the traditions 
which she took pains to hear from the 
lips of the honest peasantry whom she 
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met on the road, and whom she visited 
in their cottages, contributed to swell 
the tide of patriotic feeling that already 
filled her soul. To tread the sacred 
soil where repose the bones of Krakus, 
the founder of Cracow, and which con- 
tain the ashes of Kosciusko, the valiant 
and the good ; to see the field of Raszyn 
where the eight thousand raw recruits 
of Poniatowski braved the forty thou- 
sand minions of imperial Austria; to 
touch the relics of Ladislas,and Koper- 


nik and Hedwige; to kiss the sword of 


Batory or the baton of Czarnecki; and 
to kneel in worship in the vault where, 
silently inured, lay the mortal remains 
ofnoble spirits who had long since ceas- 


ed from their struggles in the cause of 


freedom, to join ther kindred spirits on 
high,—all this was indeed a pure and 


unspeakable joy to the excited mind of 


our heroine. 

An incident is related as having oc- 
curred during her visit to Cracow, the 
bearing of which on the tendencies 
already so strongly fixed in her mind 
may be readily imagined : 


* Tn her visits to the spacious halls of the 
Piaskowa Skala, a painting representing 
a beautiful black-eyed young nun, with a 
sword in her hand, attracted her particu- 
lar attention, and excited her curiosity; 
she sought an explanation, which the 
keeper of the castle aflorded. He said it 
was the portrait of a lady of the Wielo- 
polski family, who lived a great many 
years since, and who, imbued from infancy 
with the spirit of chivalry, disguised her- 
self in man’s attire and joined the army 
against the foes of her country. She be- 
came celebrated for her bravery and heroic 
achievements, but no one ever suspected 
that the valiant arm, which so skilfully 
wielded the sword, was by nature destined 
to handle only the distaff. Mere chance 
did unravel the mystery. The heroine 
cast off her military trappings, and desir- 
ous of shunning a world which could not 
forgive her so glaring a departure from its 


received customs, sought the seclusion of 


acloister. But habituated as she was to 
the fatigues of the camp, she could not 
endure the monotonous tranquillity of a 
contemplative life, and she soon after died. 
But, as a memorial of her bold adventure, 
she was buried with her arms, and with 
them also did the painter represent her 
These incidents threw Emily into a deep 
meditation, and we may well say that the 
keeper’s narrative had a decided influence 
on her subsequent life ; and under the tent 
as well as on the field of battle the image 


of the nun of Piaskowa Skala was ever 
present to her mind. She often made it 
the subject of her conversation, and that 
painting remained indelibly impressed on 
her memory. Much to her regret, she 
could not learn from the keeper either the 
name of the war in which she served, or 
the time of her death.” 


The brilliant scenes of the capital 
had no charms for her. Warsaw, we 
read, with all its pomp, its palaces and 
theatres, could not satisfy a soul in 
which strong emotions had become a 
passion. She seemed actually wrapt 
mn the past, and in it she thought to 
desery a pledge for the future. All 
the amusements of the capital, on the 
grave as it were of her country’s free- 
dom, she regarded as actually criminal ; 
and if at any time she was ‘allured by 
the hilarity and pleasures of the day, 
Russian presence would soon diesignte 
the delusion, and she would at once re- 
lapse into her habitual melancholy. 

From this tour she returned to Lith- 
uania, “ more a Pole than ever,” with 
her purpose concentrated and strength- 
ened, and her character expanded to a 
more masculine cast; though at the 
same time a melancholy sadness took 
possessit n of her mind, and deve loped 
in her that pensive yet fascinating 
grace, which never afterwards deserted 
her. The religious principles which 
had been early instilled by a r mother, 
took a deeper root in her being. She 
avoided the ee mship of her 
younger hiende ; she joined no more 
in the joyous dance ; but in the solitude 
of her chamber or the fields, meditated 
plans for the future liberty of Poland. 
Her mother dying about the same time 

a mother whose every wish she had 
sought to anticipate, whose death-bed 
she attended with affectionate tender- 
ness, and whose grave she daily sprink- 
led with flowers, and wet with her 
tears—left her heart no object for its 
sympathies but the welfare of her un- 
happy country. It is true, that she 
sought a reconciliation with her fa- 
ther, to whose service she had been 
accustomed to appropriate a large 
share of her income; but finding all her 
advances repelled, there was no duty 
to interfere with her entire devotion of 
her whole soul and her whole life to 
her country. 

Though possessing all the sensibility 
of her sex, yet the emotion of love she 
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never knew; though her affections 
were very warm and devoted for the 
few individuals who could awaken 
her friendship. For these she was ever 
ready to give proofs of her attachment, 
even at the risk of incurring the cen- 
sure of public opinion ; which, by the 
way, as weare told, she little cared for, 
the only guide she ever followed being 
her own conscience. “ Although she 
believed her heart inca pable of love,” 
is the language of her cousin and earli- 
est friend, Mademoiselle D —— , “ yet 
her conduct was regulated by an in- 
stinctive prudence, which would ne- 
ver allow her to forget her duty. Had 
she ever married, no view to ambition, 
neither birth nor fortune, would have 
in the least determined her choice. 
The disinterested inclination of her own 
heart would have been her only guide, 
and she would have loved with the 
deepest passion.” But, as she after- 
wards adds, it was reserved for “the 
most glorious event of our time” to de- 
velope “all the energy of a character 
which no domestic felic ity could ever 
have satisfied.” 

She never dreamed of marriage, says 


her biographer—an intimate friend of 


the subject of his memoir. “ Poland, 
with whom she had identified herself, 
was the sole object of her thoughts. 
Her only ambition was to devote her- 
self to the service of her unhappy and 
oppressed country. She would never 
have consented to destroy, by her mar- 
riage, this splendid image of her imagi- 
nation; in fact, she felt that the quiet 
felicity of domestic life could never be 
her lot, and could never satisfy the ar- 
dor of her soul.” 

Her personal appearance is thus de- 
scribed: 


“ Emily, without being perfect in beau- 
ty, was nevertheless well calculated to in- 
spire sentiments of deep attachment ; es- 
pecially ina man who can value the quali- 
ties of the soul and mind, more than those 
of the body. She was of middle size, 
well shaped, of a rather pale complexion; 
her face was round, with a small mouth 
now and then adorned with a sweet smile ; 
she possessed a clear, sweet voice, which 
reached to the heart; and large blue 
eyes, Whose brightness was softened by a 
melancholy expression. There was no- 


thing very striking in her person at first 
sight, but, on acquaintance, one would 
discover new charms in her almost every 
day.” 


It was the insurrection of 1830 that 
first opened to her the path of glory 
which she had so long in silence panted 
to pursue. Her mental sufferings hav- 
ing impaired her health, she had re- 
tired to Libau, on the coast of the Bal- 
tic, for the advantages of sea-bathing. 
There she first learned the stirring 
events which had been enacted in the 
streets of Paris, during the three days 
ff July ; there she first heard of the 
revolution which immediately follow- 
ed in Belgium; and there she first be- 
gan to manifest publicly that deep in- 
terest in the politics of Poland, which 
in privacy had grown into so deep and 
strong a passion. From that period 
her domestic life may be said to be at 
an end. Her mild and gentle bearing, 
her courtesy and her benevolence, had 
made for her, in the depths of her re- 
tirement, many warm and sincere 
friends; but she was now to win the 
affections of a whole nation, and the 
admiration of the world, by sterner 
qualities, and in a wider and higher 
sphere of action. 

When the news of the insurrection 
at Warsaw, on the 29th ee 
spread like a fire over Poland and Li- 
thuania, Emily joined with vehemence 
in the revolutionary schemes of her 
countrymen. The influence which her 
wealth, her rank, and her virtues, gave 
her, over neighbors that both loved and 
respected her, she instantly employed 
in advancing the common cause. She 
set to work with the skill, sagacity and 
courage of a disciplined leader. As 
soon as matters were ripe for action in 
Lithuania, (to which, throughout the 
country surrounding her own vicinity, 
she had contributed more actively than 
any other individual), she applied to 
the directing committee at Wilna, to 
concert measures and take instructions 
for her future conduct. But they re- 
ceived the overtures of a woman with 
coldness, and distrust of her capacity 
and fitness for such enterprise; but no- 
thing daunted by their repulse, she im- 
mediately conceived the plan of execut- 
ing a daring enterprise for herself. 
On the 29th of March, she parted with 
her golden tresses; she assumed the 
attire of a man, armed herself with 
pistols and dirks, and, followed by two 
young men, her cousins, to whom she 
had communicated her designs, she 
repaired to the village of Dousiaty, to 
arouse the inhabitants to a grand sally 
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against the Russian fortress of Diina- menced. Gathering the shattered re- 


bourg. It was Sunday when she en- 
tered the place: a large concourse had 
been attracted to the church; these 
were immediately summoned to the 
public square, where the national stand- 
ard was unrolled. She arose in the 
midst of the multitude, and, after a 
spirited harangue,she cried,‘‘Oh people, 
it is time to run to the aid of our breth- 
ren who are fighting upon the shores 
of the Vistula! We must break the 
chains which crush us-——-we must be 
free—we must fight! God wills it!” 
The crowd responded with shouts, they 
ran hither and thither to furnish them- 
selves with scythes, pikes, and fowling- 
pieces ; ammunition was distributed, 
volunteers flocked in from the country, 
and before night-fall a body of deter- 
mined troops were ready to march at 
her bidding into the jaws of death. 
The next day they set out upon their 
march. 
eighty chasseurs or light cavalry, sixty 
cavaliers or mounted gentlemen, and 
several hundred faucheurs, men armed 
with scythes. As they moved along, 
the population hearing their objects, 
joined to swell theirnumbers. But the 
Russians were apprised of their move- 
ment, and sent a detachment of infantry 
to intercept them at Ucinia. These 
were mowed down by the resolute lit- 
tle troop like so many rushes. They 
then pushed their way to the fortress 
of Diinabourg. 
that fortress, however, trusting in his 
strength, sent out two more c mupanies 
to arrest their march. Emily and her 
gallant soldiers did not wish to avoid 
the encounter. At the break of day, on 
the 4th of April, the two parties met. 
The Poles rushed to the contest un- 
der the guidance of their fair young he- 
roine ; they plied their scythes and pikes 
with the coolness of men who were 
threshing grain ; and in a short while, 
the Russians were again completely 
routed. These animated 
Emily toa vigorous attack upon the 
main encampment. But here the for- 
tune which had attended her previous 
battles failed. The Russians were far 
superior in discipline and numbers, and, 
possessed of artillery and the more effi- 
cient species of fire-arms, after a despe- 
rate rally, dispersed her little army. 
She lamented her defeat, but did not 
retire ingloriously from the career 
which she had so gloriously com- 


successes 


The whole Swe e consisted of 


The commander of 


mains of her corps, she united them to 
the command of her cousin, Count 
Plater, quitted the neighborhood where 
she then was, and attended only by a 
single follower, a woman, too, Made- 
moiselle Pruzzynska, hastened to join 
the insurgents under the guidance of Za- 
luski. She found that brave man en- 
camped near Smilgi, in the district of 
Upita. Her reception with some of 
the troops, those who had been made 
acquainted with the boldness of her 
plans and the promptness of thew ex- 


ecution, was enthusiastic in the ex- 
treme; but there were others who de- 
murred to the right of a woman 

share their councils and dangers. 


‘You are a woman,” said the latter to 
her, willing to put 
the mildest form, “and cannot endure 
the fatigue of a camp. We do not 
question your talents or your intrepid- 
ity, but how can one so delicate and 
slender bear the constant hardships of 


their objections in 


marches and battles, nights passed 
without sleep, and days without rest 
and without food 2” To this, she mod- 


| know that my body is 
nor can 


estly replied, = 
weak, but my 
I forego the cur sity to 
courage and success, or the 
dress the wounds received in a 
cause, on the very ‘Spot on W hich they 
may be inflicted.” Struck with het 
whole bearing and conversation, she 
was shortly admitted to the ranks of 
the free chasseurs of Wilkomir. This 
corps, compost dof many of the prine I- 
pal citizens, who had ‘already civen 
was proud 


spirit is Strong; 
witness your 
desire to 
| rious 


signal proofs of their valor, 
to enroll her among the number of thei 
recruits, and instantly set about prepar- 


ing a military féte in honor of the 
event. In the midst of their rejoicings 
a sudden firing announced the approach 
of the enemy. A force of two regi- 
ments of cavalry, and one brigade of 
infantry, fell with violence upon the 


insurgents, who were just resting from 
the fatigues ofa long march. ‘“ These 
gentler men,” said the comm: lectin 


chief, “are very impolite to break in 
upon our féte in this abrupt way. 
“No,” answered Emily, “they only 


come to grace it ; to give me an oppor- 
tunity to show myself worthy of being 
your companion in arms.” In a few 
minutes the battle raged on both sides. 
At the outset the Russians were re- 
pulsed with great loss. Recovering 
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their energy, they made a second at- 


tempt, and wer again driven back in 
confusion. But when victory appeared 
to be about to crown the P ‘lish arms, 
it was discovered that the chasseurs 
had yr tely exhausted their car- 
tridges. A panic seized upon the troops 
who before had fought with so much 
animation, throwing them into disor- 
der, and compelling the officers to order 
a retreat. The Russians pursued and 
cut down all they met. During the 
whole battle, Emily had been in the 
front line, passing from _ to rank, 
braving the a fire, but cheering 
her countrymen by her presence and 
words. When the retreat was sound- 
ed, she found herself in a perilous po- 
sition. Her friends were flying on 
every side, and the Russians, driving 
furiously upon the fugitives, seemed to 
have cut off every mode of escape 

Several guns were discharged at her, 

without effect. Her fortitude did not 
forsake her; but, perceiving an oppor- 
tunity to make a desperate flight, she 
spurred her horse for the effort, and 
finally succeeded in getting out of the 
reach of the enemy. She concealed 
herself ina wood ; and towards evening, 
crawling to the hut of a forester not 
five hundred yards from the Russian 
camp, persuaded him to furnish her 
with a secure lodging for the night. 
Early the next morning, feeling a little 
recovered, she departed to join the rem- 
nant of Zaluski’s followers, on the 
banks of the Doubissa ; with whom 
she shared the adventures of the gue- 
rilla warfare which it was the system 
of the Lithuanian insurrection to main- 


tain, to harass the Russians and keep 
them engaged, so as to weaken the 


forces they could send to the main seat 
of war in Poland. From there, she 
passed to the corps of Constantine Pare- 
zewski, then lying about six leagues 
from Wilna, upon which they were 
preparing to make an attack. It was 
here that she was joined by another 
female, whose history and fate were 
similar to herown. This was Mary 
Raszanowiecz, a young girl in the 
twentieth year of her age, blooming in 
appearance, frank and gentle in her 
disposition, and lively in her manners. 
The identity of sex and feeling soon 
united her in the closest 
friendship with Emily. From the day 
of their first meeting, they became in- 
separable, solemnly pledging to each 


bonds of 
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other to fight side by side, in the cause 
of their afflicted country—and they kept 
their faith, until one was called away 
by death. ‘Together they entered Li- 
thuania with the troops, and together 
suffered the disasters of the terrible de- 
feat at Kowno. Emily had been raised 
to the rank of captain, and took an ac- 
tive part in all the operations of the 
stirring events about her, though unfor- 
tunately the effect of her unresting ex- 
ertions and exposures began at last to 
make serious inroads on her health. 


“Tn the rank of captain, which the com- 
mander-in-chief had conferred on her, 
Emily saw but the means of being useful 
to her country; she therefore applied her- 
self to the study of military tactics, and 
patiently bore the heat of a burning day 
in June, as well as the chill of nights. She 
was a model to her men, and the object of 
their admiration. She seemed endowed 
with supernatural strength, when all in 
her was the effect of energy and firm re- 
her frail and delicate health was 

impaired. Unfortunate woman! 
as she was into the midst of dan- 
whom nature had 


solve : 
greatly 
thrown 
gers and fatigues, she, 
destined for the luxury of the boudoir, to- 
tally unmindful, was, of the com- 
forts of life, she soon experienced the dire 
effects of her military life upon her deli- 
eate constitution. But was never 
heard to utter a single word of dissatisfac- 
tion, Or the least murmur of complaint. 
She Was resolved to abide by all the con- 
sequences of the war. She ever kept her- 
self actively employed, and worked as 
hard asif it had been her inevitable desti- 
ny. The first company, the men of which 
being just arrived, were yet in the fresh- 
ness of their ardor and patriotism, soon 
became the choice company of the regi- 
ment.” 


as she 


she 


The following is the account of her 
participation in the disaster of Kowno, 
in which Colonel Kiekiernicki, the com- 
mander of the place, sacrificed the 
regiment under his command by an 
act of imprudence ill-atoned for by the 
personal gallantry which he afterwards 
exhibited on the field: 


* The enemy, once in possession of the 
bridge, crossed the river without meeting 
an obstacle, and rushed at once on the 
weak columns of the Poles, which they 
overcame without difficulty. Overwhelm- 
ed by numbers and by the artillery, the 
25th of the line began to give way; now 
the ranks are all disordered, the confusion 
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increases, cartridges are exhausted, and 
our men, deprived of all the means of re- 
sistance, either allow themselves to be 
butchered by the Russians or seek safety 
in flight. 

* Stationed on the right of the line, Emi- 
ly Plater maintained her position with her 
company; she received the charge of the 
Russians with unflinching firmness; but 
as the artillery thinned her ranks more and 
more, was at last forced to retreat. 
This intrepid heroine gave not up until 
the last, and she made the enemy pay 
dearly for every inch of ground they 
gained upon her ; they fought almost hand 
to hand. 

“Her regiment was nearly ail 
down, hardly one-third of it remaining; 
and although surrounded by the Russians 
on all sides, yet she continued to fight; 
but it is no longer for victory nor to 
break through the battalions of Cossacks 
that she rushed into the midst of them, in 
defiance of a thousand deaths; it is to 
avoid falling alive into the hands of the 
Russians; she wished to leave them 
nothing but her dead body. 

“ Kiekiernicki, the first cause of this 
bloedy slaughter, being closely pursued by 
the Russians, arrived at the place where 
our heroine had been so long holding out 
in such an unequal contest. As soon as 
he perceived her, he cleared his way to 
her through the ranks of the enemy, and 
offering her his horse, entreats her to save 
a life so precious to the army, and at least 
spare him the grief of her death. She re- 
fused him, but seemed uncertain how to 
decide for herself. Overeome, at length, 
by the entreaties of the colonel, and the 
solicitations of her men, who had formed 
a fence around her with their own bodies, 
she retired. It was quite time she did so; 
her strength being so exhausted as to ren- 
der her unable to stand any longer; her 
sword fell from her grasp, she could no 
longer offer any resistance. But, at last, 
making a final effort, she gathered her re- 
maining strength, and rushing with ashout 
into the midst of the Cossacks, she cuts 
and thrusts, and at length succeeds in 
opening for herself a path through them, 
which she covers with their bodies.” 


she 


shot 


The Lithuanian eampaign failed en- 


tirely, owing chiefly to the jealousies of 


the two generals, Gielgud and Chla- 
powski, and the perhaps equal incom- 
petency of both. After it became mani- 
festly impossible to make head any 
longer in that province against the 
overpowering forces of the Russians, 
it was resolved to divide into three 
bodies the remains of the little patriot 
army, as gallant in the matériel of its 
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troops as it was ill-officered in its su- 
perior chiefs, with a view to make the 
best oi their way across the Niemen 
into Poland, there to take part in the 
last great struggle, for which the war 
was now concentrating upon the capi- 
tal, Warsaw. ‘The command of each 
of these three corps was given to the 
Generals Chlapowski, Rohland, and 
Dembinski, respectively. The great- 
number—among whom was our 
young heroine—attached themselves to 
the command of Chlapowski; under 
whose guidance they felt confident of 
effecting a successful return into Poland, 
where all hoped to clear themselves of 
the disgrace with which Gielgud had 
covered the whole army. For this ob- 


est 


ject they were ready to make any sacri- 


fice; the burning of the baggage ex- 
cited but a slight murmur; and in th 
anticipation of rejoming the standards 
of their brethren under the walls of 
Warsaw, they cheerfully endured their 
continual marches and want of food 
and rest. What was their astonish- 
ment when, after forced marches for 
two days and nights, they found them- 
selves led by their commander to the 
Prussian frontier,—where, halung, they 
were for the first time informed that 
their general regarded it as impracti- 


cable to reach Poland in safety, and 
that he thought it his duty to take ad- 
vantage of the only chance of safety 


remaining—namely, the protection of 
Prussia ! 

Brought to this point, the army found 
itself cut off frorn all 
source ; and, bitter as was the morti- 
fication, the neutrality of Prussia hav- 
ing been little better than nominal, the 
oreatest part of them were compelled 
to follow their unworthv leader into the 
Prussian territory, where they of 
course had immediately to lay down 
their arms. Not so Emily. 

W hen the report first reached her of 
the destination to which they were 
about to be led, she refused to believe 
it, and hastened to Chlapowski him- 
self, to ascertain the truth. At his first 
words she resigned all hope; but then, 
in the words of her biographer, 


( the I pe ssible re- 


« A sublime scene took place in Chla 
powski’s tent. A female, weak and timid, 
though strong in patriotism, and as full of 
hatred for the Russians as she was of con- 
tempt for cowards and traitors, dared to 
face him and reproach him with his base, 
ignominious conduct. 
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«“¢You have betrayed the confidence 
reposed in you,’ said she to him; ‘you 
have betrayed the cause of freedom and 
of our country, as well as of honor. As 
for myself, I will not follow your steps 
into a foreign country to expose my shame 
to strangers. Some blood yet remains in 
my veins, and I have still left an arm to 
raise the sword against the enemy. I 
have a proud heart, too, which never will 
submit to the ignominy oftreason. Go to 
Prussia! Your representation of our 
situation does not aflright me. I prefer a 
thousand deaths to dishonor, and I fear 
not to encounter them while forcing my 
way through the Russian battalions, in 
order to go and offer to my country this 
sword, which I have already raised in her 
defence, and the sacrifice of my life, if 
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necessary. 


The same evening she left the army, 
determined to make her own way, at 
least, back into Poland. She was ac- 
companied by her inseparable friend, 
the young Mary Raszanowicz, and her 
cousin, Count Caesar Plater, who wish- 
ed to share the dangers as well as the 
glory of the noble girl. On the follow- 
ing day Chlapowski surrendered his 
sword and army to the Prussian au- 
thorities, who, says our author, “‘ were 
astonished to see a Pole lay down his 
arms.” 

The rest of the story of our young 
heroine we leave for her biographer to 
tell : 


“Ten days after this event, three per- 
sons might be seen reclining upon a knoll, 
surrounded by a marsh and the thick 
forests of Augustin. ‘They are cladin the 
common dress of the peasants of the coun- 
try. They have on coarse linen frocks, 
and their feet are covered with sandals of 
bark. But their noble and delicate fea- 
tures betray their real station; and those 
arms, carefully concealed under their gar- 
ments, show that they belong to the re- 
mains of the Lithuanian army, which 
the Russians are everywhere in pursuit 
of. They seem to be impatiently and 
anxiously waiting for some one, although 
a profound silence prevails among them, 
and they are startled at the least noise. 
“Cover your arms, Emily,’ says one of 
them in a low voice, ‘ the air is damp and 
we have but little powder.’ These are 
the only words which are uttered during 
along and fruitless expectation of three 
or four hours. 

* The sun was beginning to decline, the 
woods re-echoed the lowings of the floeks, 
which were leaving their pasture, and the 
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plaintive and monotonous song of the 
herdsman, who was leading them back to 
the village. The evening was dark and 
cloudy; very soon, a cold, fine rain set in; 
the young people wrapped themselves up 
as well as they were able in their misera- 
ble frocks, but they did not dare to leave 
their retreats in order to go to seek shelter 
in some cottage. 

*“<*How slow in returning!’ said the 
youngest of the three, smiling. 

““* Have no fear, Mary,’ was the reply, 
‘our guide is a Samogitian, and the faith 
of the Samogitians has been well proved. 
Some obstacle, without doubt, has detained 
him beyond the appointed hour, bat he 
will soon return, and I hope we shall re- 
sume our journey to-night.’ 

*¢ That is if he brings us something to 
eat, said Mary; ‘for it is now twenty- 
four hours since we partook of food, and I 
feel that I have great need of refresh- 
ment.’ 

“<«Have courage, ladies,’ said Cesar 
Plater, smiling, ‘and our misfortunes will 
soon be ended. Our journey, as you well 
know, has been thus far difficult and dis- 
agreeable, but the most difficult part of it 
has been accomplished. Thank God and 
the brave peasants of Samogitia, we have 
passed the Niemen, that barrier which 
separated us from Poland, and in a few 
days, I hope, we shall be in Warsaw.’ 

““¢ A few days yet,’ repeated Emily, 
casting a look of the deepest sadness upom 
her limbs, which were bruised and torn by 
a long journey through marshes and dense 
forests, and which seemed to refuse to 
bear her further. Thetrain of sorrowful 
thoughts which was passing through her 
mind was interrupted by a sharp and pro- 
longed whistle, and a peasant, about sixty 
years of age, but still fresh and vigorous, 
Was seen approaching. 

**« God be thanked, my children,’ said 
he to them, ‘ I am somewhat late, but it has 
been impossible for me to arrive sooner. 
These Russian dogs seized me, as I was 
coming out of the wood, and Lhave passed 
a very bad quarter of an hour in the hands 
of these brigands. They were a long time 
searching me and asking me questions. 
Fortunately, I belong to the counfry, and 
am well known, thank God! So the 
whole village confirmed my statement, 
when I told them that I was going to the 
neighboring village to see my father-in- 
law, Martin the blacksmith. At last they 
let me go, and I came off with only a few 
blows, which God, in his own good time, 
will, without doubt, return to them.’ 

“¢The infamous villains!’ cried Mary. 

**¢ Inthe meanwhile I have brought you 
something to eat, and I am very sure you 
must have great need of it ;? and at the 
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same time, he drew from his wallet a black 
loaf, half bran, a piece of cheese, hard as 
a stone, and a small bottle of brandy. * All 
this is not worth much; but it will never- 
theless serve to appease hunger in some 
degree. God knows I feared to take any- 
thing more, for fear of exciting the suspi- 
cion of these Russians.’ 

“¢ This is better than nothing,’ said 
Mary, gaily, and she began to eat with 
apparent appetite. 

« « What news, old man ?’ asked Count 
Plater. * Can we soon renew our march ? 

“Impossible yet, my good sir; the 
country is full of Russians, who are in pur- 
suit of our brave Pouschet. We must wait 
until this rabble quits the country, or at 
least until sleep closes their eyes, so that 
you may pass, with safety, through these 
files of Cossacks. In the mean while, 
take some rest ; sleep, and I will awaken 
you when it will be safe for you to com- 
mence your journey.’ 

“ Emily took but little nourishment. 
For several days a burning fever had con- 
sumed her. The blood boiled in her veins, 
and her hot breath had rendered her lips 
parched. Her heavy head fell back upon 
her shoulders, and she felt within her the 
germ of a malady which she knew would 
not permit her to pursue her projects, and 
witness the accomplishment of her beau- 
tifuldreams. She concealed, in the mean 
while, her frightful condition from the un- 
fortunate companions of her journey, and 
passed whole nights in prayer to God that 
he would grant her, at least, one thing; 
that she might behold Warsaw—might 
see the Polish standard, and then die. 
Long before daylight the old man called 
up our pilgrims, and told them it was time 
to set out. He enjoined on them the 
most profound silence, and recommended 
the utmost precaution until they should 
have passed the Russian camp, along 
which they had to pass. 

“ The young people followed their guide 
in deep silence, hardly venturing to 
breathe. Thanks to their precautions and 
the darkness of the night, they succeeded 
in winding round the camp without alarm- 
ing the sentinels, whose calls they distinct- 
ly heard, Although she felt her illness 
increase continually, Emily kept up her 
march, repressing with the greatest care 
all expression of pain. Fever was con- 
suming her, but still, notwithstanding her 
lacerated feet, she still continued to ad- 
vance. The strength of the spirit exceed- 
ed that of the body. Patriotism, alone, 
helped to sustain her, but at last she was 
obliged to give up. All at once, her sight 
became dim, her limbs refused to per- 


form their office longer, and she at length 
fainted. 


Emily Plaier, 


[July, 


“¢ Great God !? ejaculated the old man. 
‘Take up your brother, my children, and 
carry him where I will show you; the 
Russians will not seek him there.’ 

“Mary Raszanowicz and the Count 
Plater took Emily in their arms, and in 
about a quarter of an hour the mournful 
train stopped before the door of a misera- 
ble-looking hut. It was that of the for- 
ester. 

“ During this unhappy war it was not a 
rare sight tosee insurgents pursued by the 
Russians, or indeed citizens flying before 
persecution, soliciting shelter from the 
peasants, which was always most eagerly 
granted. 

“The arrival, therefore, of these four per- 
sons did not astonish the peaceable inhabit- 
The old man 


few words in 


ants of this poor cottage. 

entered first, exchanged a 
Samogitian with the forester and his wife, 
who instantly aid to the 
sick one. They placed the cold and pal- 
lid body of Emily upon a bed and cevered 
it up warmly, and songht to recall it to 
life, for she had not yet recovered her 
It was a body in which death 
fierce struggle 


arose to furnish 


sensibility. 
and life were sustaining a 
for the mastery. 

* <¢ Blessed Jesus !’ for- 
ester’s wife, as she was bathing Emily’s 
‘so young and al- 


exclaimed the 


temples with brandy; 
ready so unfortunate! Poor child, he has 
suffered much.’ 

“* May the curse of heaven fall upon 
the Tzar,’ answered the peasants. 

* All at once, the woman raised a shriek, 
which neither Caesar nor Mary understood 
the reason of.—In her effort to re-animate 
Emily she had discovered her sex, and the 
idea immediately occurred to her, that this 
person could be no other than the Coun- 
tess Emily Plater, whose exploits she had 
Admiration and as- 
her, sor a moment, 


often heard praised. 
tonishment rendered 
mute and motionless. 

“ She stared in mute contemplation upon 
the thin and pale face of the dying Emily. 
She took her husband aside, and commu- 
nicated to him the 
which she had made, but which she would 
not make known to any other individual 
so long as Emily lived. 

“ They had relinquished all 
restoring her, when a sudden and convul- 
She then 
opened her eyes, and perceiving herself in 
her fellow-travellers, 
her 


curious discovery 


hope ot 


sive chill pervaded her frame. 


a hut, surrounded by 


her fainting-fit in the forest came to 
recollection, and pressing the hand of her 
cousin, she said to him, not without effort : 

“¢My strength is failing me; I feel 


that death is not far distant. Continue 
your journey.—May you reach Warsaw 
in safety;—you may be able to render, 








_ ewer os 


' 
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there, some service to our country. As 
for me, my career is ended. Grieve no 
more for poor Emily, she well knows how 
to die.’ ’ 


Notwithstanding the low point to 
which she was reduced, the native 
strength of her constitution began to 
recover. She was placed by her cousin 
under the care of the proprietor of the 
village, and supplied with medical care 
and every other provision in his power 
to make for her safety, while he him- 
self hastened on to Warsaw, where 
he performe ad the duty of a gallant 
patriot in the front ranks of the terrible 
stru: egle which the walls of that ill- 
fated city witnessed. Count Cesar 
Plater is now living in exile, in Paris. 
Emily, meanwhile, was slowly con- 
valescing in her impatient retirement, 
where she was secreted under the 
name of Mademoiselle Korawinska, 
still attended by her faithful friend and 
companion-in-arms, Mary Raszano- 
wicz. The disasters that resulted in 
the surrender of Warsaw, through the 
treachery of the infamous Krukowi- 
ecki, have not yet ceased to be fresh in 
the recollection of most of our readers. 
Poland fell, and her lovely and glorious 
young child did not and could not sur- 
vive her: 


¢ All these events closely followed each 
other, and becoming known to the citizens 
of the distant provinces, destroyed their 
deeply-cherished hopes. This sad news 
was kept with the most scrupulous care 
from the knowledge of Emily, in the ap- 
prehension that it would produce a re- 
lapse which might prove fatal. But all 
precaution proved fruitless. The over- 
whelming intelligence of the Poles having 
sought refuge in Prussia reached her ears, 
and gave her the fatal blow. Her soul, 
identified with the existence of Poland, 
refused to inhabit longer its shattered 
tenement, worn out by fatigues and suffer- 
ings; and all that medical skill could pes- 
sibly effect was to prolong for a few mis- 
erable days an existence which had be- 
come hateful to her since she had learned 
that Poland, her beloved country, had been 
enslaved again. She could not longer 
dwell on that soil which had, once more, 
fallen into the possession of barbarians, 
who would overwhelm its enslaved inhab- 
itants with wo. Her heart was broken, 
and her noble soul disdained an existence 
which henceforth was to be replete with 
misery and suffering. She had no wish 
to live any longer ; all her ties with this 
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world were rent asunder, and, therefore, 
it was with feelings of gladness that she 
saw the approach of death. Hardly any- 
thing in the world could have induced her 
to sacrifice the freedom of her own dear 
Poland, which, in her own imagination, 
she had so long considered free and happy, 
but now trampled under the feet of two 
hundred thousand Russians, and, like her 
self, breathing her last. 

* Feeling the approach of her last hour, 
after having submitted herself to God’s 
holy will, and received the last consola- 
tions of religion, she asked for her arms. 
She seized them with a feeble grasp, and 
a burning tear escaped from her eyelid. 
Her look seemed for a moment to express 
regret, Alas! all she regretted and wept 
for, was that she had failed in saving her 
country, and that she was unable to serve 
that country longer. Unwilling to be 
separated from her arms, she requested 
that they might be placed in her tomb; 
and in the very act of pressing them close 
to her heart, she expired. Her last breath 
was a supplication to the Supreme Being, 
that he would vouchsafe to take under his 
holy protection her suffering compatriots, 
who, less fortunate than herself, remain- 
ed exposed to the vengeful ire of their 
tyrants, as well as her unhappy coun- 
try, which Heaven seemed to have for- 
saken.” 

She died on the 23d December, 1831. 
Her obsequies were as simple as they 
were sorrowful. The whole country 
being in the possession of the despot, 
there were few to follow her remains 
to their last repose. She was private- 
ly buried, like a precious relic, which 
her poor and afflicted friends were en- 
deavoring to hide from the rude gaze 
of the stranger and the foe. A small 
wooden cross was placed at the head 
of the grave, which was covered with 
a white stone slab, and all that exists 
to tell of her brilliant life and sad death, 
is engraved upon it in the simple word 


‘¢ EMILia.” 


Poland has yet to raise her monu- 
ment—but it must be that Poland she 
so earnestly panted to call into exist- 
ee oland again Free. Till the ar- 

ral of that hour, let her rest where 
ska is still lying, while her memory 
shall remain imperishably embalmed 
in the admiration and sympathy of 
every heart that can know a throb at 
the sacred names of Patriotism and 
Liberty, wherever those words exist, 
or such hearts are to be found, on the 
face of the globe. 
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THE STARS THAT HAVE 


NO. 


THERE was a time in Germany when 
the name of Schiller was not repeated 
without the name of Goethe, and 
every one who pronounced it attempted 
with eagerness to draw a parallel be- 
tween those two poets, though they 
followed very different paths, and may 
be said only to have met towards the 
chiller’s life. 
these remarks displayed high poetical 


} Pr Cc 
ciose of » 


talents at a very early age, but the 
laws of the karl-schu/e being exceed- 
ingly severe, and tending particularly 


vill of the 


suppre ssed 


to restrain the free » students, 

were rather than 

enc uuraged. Nevertheless, (¢ iT, may it 

not be said, inc in- 

fesare?) Schiller there ole the 
' 


his 


these 
nsequence of their 


plan of 


famous tragedy, “ 7] 


Robbers,” and wrote the greater part 
of it clandestinely. After having 
finished the course of his studies, he 


entered the service of 
Duke 
1, and ¢ 


rime ntal sur- 


mnpleted his tragedy, which 


if Stuttgart, as re 


geo 
he got printed without the permission 
of his superiors. This was a cause 
of trouble and vexation to him, and he 
was threatened with the fate which 
poor Shubarth hae uffered 1 ten 


years’ imprisonment on tl 
Asberg for s -_ — t verses. He 
therefore res ed 1 
his country att be tte ae ; should come. 
His first sojourn, after having quitted 
W iirtemberg in the year 1782, was at 
Mannheim, where he was app “ges 
Pp t to the theatre; but he did 
remain there lo ng, and lived success- 
ively at Dresden, Leipzig, and lastly a 
Weimar. The late Grand Duke, 
) protect distinguished men, 
conferred upon him a profess 
the University of Jena, which post he 
occupied from the year 17 


not 


eager U 


rshin : 
rship a 


89 to 17 


with the greatest credit to himself; 
but health made it necessary for 


him to relinquish it. He returned to 
Weimar, and died there on the 9th 
of May, 1805, having lived too short 
a life for the friends who adored him, 
and for Germany, which considered 


him as one of the greatest poets of the 
age, and the reformer, if 
tor, of German tragedy. 


not the crea- 
The words 


that have sel in the Ninete: nth Centu ry. 


SET IN THE 


just, 


The subject of 
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mtemporary and in- 
yoke over his grave, 
mie rits W hic h, 

lanvuage is 


which his great e 
timate, Goethe, s 
bear a testimony to his 1 

as long as the German 





as true 
ery respect due to him. 
aking, Schiller was, 
creater p vetical idealist 
than Goethe. With more than Hi: 

felicitousness of languayve, and not in- 
ferior to Goethe himself in truth and 


spoken, will he ackKnow ledged 
and in e' 
Strictly 


Sry nNer- 
I — 


haps, ey en a 


tenderness of feeling, he bad gifts in 
addition. which tly entitled him 
take the pre-eminence ver all but ‘ 


»p had ever the p wer f dig- 


dents of the da eations of such im- 
perishable splendor. Goethe had, un- 
doubtedly, more f the cleverne I 
one wh hed to be a fine ¥ er, 
ind therefore was not loth occasion- 
ally to mix up with the pure e of 
real passion a proportion of the alloy 
of fiction and pretence rder to 
make it fitter for ece gy the stamp 
and impress of his geniu Schilles 
seld m d es this There is a fresh- 
ness and nature in his concep ns 
which could only be derived from a 
constant irrigation of the ll l 
flowery currents of the heart. It 
true that the soul of all his creations 
lies in his ideal characters; that he 


not paints man mn 
higl est m ral ind ele i ) 
and that it was almost impossible { 
him to give the high and h rable 
name of poet to an \ k n 
does not idealize man. But his ideals 
are at the same time true | 
German poet knew like him ite 
moral and ical interest. We have 


poeticat in 


no picture of virtue more poetical than 


his—no poet more virtuous than he. 
His heroes are distinguished by a no- 
bleness of nature which shows itself 
in action as a pure an 1 perfect beauty 


hich ex- 
‘am of 
} 


There is something in them w 
cites a pious worship; this be 
heavenly light, fal 
ity of earthly perverseness, shines 
with higher splendor. The angel of 
God is the more beautiful amongst the 


Ling inte the ¢ 


scur- 





woes 
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detestable faces of hell. The first se- 
cret of this beauty is that angelic in- 
nocence Which dwells eternally in no- 


ble natures; and this nobleness of 


ae returns with the same celes- 
tial features of a pure and youthful 
angel in all the great poe ms of Schil- 
ler. The second secret of the beauty 
of his ideal characters lies in their dig- 
nity—their high-mindedness. His he- 
roes and heroines never disown that 
pride and dignity which attest an ele- 
vated nature, and everything which 
they utter bears the stamp of gener- 
osity and of inborn nobleness. The fire 
of noble eeeeene constitutes the third 
ar = highest secret of beauty in his po- 

eal creations. Every heart is in- 
saihed by this fire; it is the flame of 
sacrifice to the heavenly powers—the 
vestal fire guarded by the initiated in 
the temple of God. 

Nothing that is great can thrive 
without the ardor of noble passions, 
either in life or in poetry. Every ge- 
nius owns its celestial light, and all 
his productions are penetrated by it. 
Schiller’s poetry, therefore, seems a 
strong and generous wine; all his 
works sparkle with the noblest senti- 
ments. The ideal beings which he 


created are the genuine children of 
his own glowing heart, and beams of 


his own fire. He is the strongest and 
purest of all poets, and the love 
his spirit has painted, and which 
he most intensely felt himself, is 


likewise the chastest and holiest of 


all. In his soul could abide no wrong, 
and he enters armed into the lists to 
fight for eternal justice. He teaches, 


an inspired poet, the holy doctrine of 


that blessing which dwells with just- 
tice, and the curse of that evil which 
inevitably follows injustice. Liberty, 
inseparable from justice, was, there- 
fore, the most precious treasure of his 
heart. There is no poet who painted 
immortal freedom with such heavenly 
inspiration and such purity and disin- 
terestedness. 
It is searcely necessary to add, that 
Schiller’s style is, ine very way, worthy 
of his mind and of his poetical con- 
ceptions. “Le style c’est l‘homme,” 
says Buffon, and this sentence proved 
never so true as with him. He showed 
the nobleness of the German language; 
the dialogue which he introduced upon 
the stage has ever since been a stand- 
ard with Germans, and will always be 


a model of tragic elocution. There is 
a vigor, a softness, and a charm, in 
Schiller’s poetry, which are unequalled ; 
and his verses overflow with a melo- 
dious harmony that has not been sur- 
passed, though Germans may, with 
due right, boast of the progress which 
their language has made since the 
time when he flourished. 

There are three periods to be noticed 
in his dramatic works. The first is 
that in which “The Robbers,” “ Don 
Carlos,” “ Fiesco,” “*‘ Cabal and Love” 
(Kabale und Liebe) were written. 
These tragedies are the free productions 
of a mighty and irregular genius, who 
feels that a new path is to be opened, 
but is still in want of an experienced 
guide. It was easy to see in these 
early works extraordinary breadth and 
dramatic power, and life-like vigor of 
character, and yet feel that he over- 
flowed with words, said a hundred idle 
things, and pursued dialogues till they 
grew tedious and wanted coherence 
and proportion. The language is some- 
times too lofty and elaborate; there 
is an artificial sustainment about it, 
which lifts it above the r ugh unstud- 
ied vigor of the language of actual 
life; but the genius of the poet shows 
itself surpassingly fertile in combina- 
tions, and quick in the invention of in- 
cident. Ifthe plant is to be judged by its 
fruit, Schiller’s genius might be consi- 
dered at this time asa kind of passion- 
flower, planted in a luxuriant soil, but 
left to wander about at its own will, 
without pruning, direction, or support ; 
and consequently running wild and 
to waste, and producing few leaves 
and scarcely any blossoms 

During the second period appeared 
his “* Wallenstein,” where he seems to 
have found the leader he wanted :—it 
was philosophy, which threw a new 
light over poetry and the fine arts, and 
taught that the 7 ima should represent 
the struggle of the individual with 
fate. We do not go too far in our ad- 
miration of one of the human mind’s 
noblest efforts when we say that no 
writer of any age or country ever pro- 
duced a finer work than ‘ Wallen- 
stein.” As a study of character, a 
record of feeling, and a narrative of 
action, it is unrivalled. In this drama 
he has exhibited such force of nature, 
such knowledge of the world, and 
painted so vividly the light and shade 
of passion, that we know of no one 
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who can be named with him. In the 
pathetic scenes he resembles Shak- 
speare; his dialogues are full of 
thought; he is no dealer in splendid 
nothings, nor does he seek to dip his 
thoughts in the obsolete hues of anti- 
quity; in the plot and distribution of 
time, he avails himself of the liberties 
of the romantic drama, while in many 
things else he resembles the stern, 
statue-like drama of the classic era. 
Some of the characters might be stu- 
died in the presence of the antique 
statues, for their . eroic dignitv and 
perfect individuality of representation. 
He does not tell us what was, but, 
sculptor-like, he shows us what is. He 
neither hides his hero under the daz- 
zling sple ndor of a coat armorial, nor 
overwhelms the distinct beauty of his 
thoughts in the flowers of « pmbellished 
language; and yet the poetry is rich 
and glowing, and there is a picturesque 
splendor in its imagery, and a luxu- 
riance of fancy, such as few have 
equalled. 
“ Wallenstein” has been translated 
into English by one of the master-spirits 
of our age of poetry,’whose own ‘dee p 
and sad philosophy,—whose own views 
of metaphysics, made him a poet wor- 
thy to be the Py thon of oracles in ano- 
ther tongue. Not having, however, Mr. 
Coleridge’s beautiful version at hand, 
we will endeavor, with all humble- 
ness of spirit, to illustrate our meaning 
by substituting our own translation of 
some of those splendid passages with 
which the play abounds. The follow- 
ing selections are full of lofty senti- 
ments, and may suffice to show—what 
» have said,—that the muse of Schil- 
ler has all the serene dignity and aus- 
tere composure of an antique statue: 
“* MAX. 

Ye call a spirit in the hour of need; 
And when it rises, then ye shake and 

shudder! 
With you th’ uncommon and sublime 

must be 
Done calmly, as a thing of course. But in 
The field all is rapidity. The personal 
Must influence—man’s own eye behold. 

The leader 
With every boon of nature must be gifted, 
‘Then let him live in their free exercise— 
The oracle within—the living spirit— 
Not musty books,and old forgotten forms— 
Not mould’ring parchments—must he call 

to council. 

** OCTAVIO. 

My son! despise not these old narrow 

forms. 
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Precious invaluable weights are they, 

With which oppress’d mankind have over- 
hung 

The tyrannizing will of their oppressors : 

For arbitrary power was ever terrible. 

The way of order, though it lead through 
windings, 

Is still the best. Right forward goes the 
lightning — 

Straight cleaves the cannon-ball its mur- 
@rous way— 

Quick by the nearest course it gains its 


goal, 

Destructive in its path and in its purpose. 

My son! the peaceful track which mer 
frequent, 

The path where blessings most are scat- 
ter’d, follows 

The river’s course, the valley’s gentle 
bendings, 


Encik mpasses the corn-field and the vine- 
yard, 

Revering property’s appointed bounds 

And leading slow but surely to the mark.” 


* OCTAVIO. 

There is a worth, 
My son, beyond the worth of warrior ; 
In war itself the object is not war. 
The great, the rapid deeds of human 

power— 

The glory and the wonder of the moment— 
It is not these, alas! that minister 
Lasting repose or happmess to man. 


Sudden the wand’ring soldier comes, and 
builds 
Of canvass his light town,and soon is heard 


The busy hum and movement of the crowd; 


The market throngs, the roads and rivers 
near 
Are cover’d with their freight, and trade 
bus} i 


iS DUSY. 
But, lo! some morrow dawns, and all is 
gone 
The tents are struck—the troop hath 
march’d away— 
Dead as a churchyard is the land around, 
All desolate the trampled seed-field lies, 
And wasted is the harvest of the year. 


“* MAX. 


_ 


O, Father, that 
peace ! 
This blood-stained laurel would I change 

with joy 
For the first violet « f early spring, 
The fragrant pledge of the reviving year !” 


‘MAX. 
OU life, 
My father, life has charms we know not 
of! 
We have but cruised along its barren 
coasts, 


Like some wild, wandering horde of law- 
less pirates, 


That in their narrow, noisome vessel, pent 
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On the rude ocean, with rude manners 
dwell ; 

Naught of the main-land knowing, but the 
bays, 

Where they may risk their predatory 
landing. 

The treasures that within its peaceful 
vales 


The inner land conceals—of these—of 


these 
Nought in our stormycircuit have we seen.” 


6© MAX. 


O blessed day! when, at the last, the 
soldier 

Turns back to life, and is again a man; 

For the blythe route the banners are un- 
furl’d, 

And homeward beats the melting march 
of peace 

When every cap and helmet is bedeck’d 

With boughs, the latest plunder of the 
fields 

The city’s gates fly open of themselves— 

They need no longer the petard to burst 
them : 

The walls are circled with rejoicing thou- 
sands, 

With peaceful people greeting i’ the air; 

Clear sounds from every tower the bell 
that peals 

The jocund vespers of the days of blood: 

From towns and villages comes streaming 
forth 

A shouting throng, with loving eagerness 

And importunity their march impeding. 

There, happy that he lives to see the day, 

The old man shakes his son’s returning 
hand. 

A stranger he comes back unto his own, 

His long-forsaken home. With spreading 
boughs 

The tree o’ershadows the long-absent man, 

Which oft the boy had bent ere he depart- 
ed; 

And, bashful blushing, comes a maid to 
meet him, 

Whom at the nurse’s breast a child he left. 

O happy he for whom a door like this, 

Soft arms like these, shall open to unfold 
him !” 


The valuable discovery which Schil- 


ler had made in the second period 

his writings was followed rather too 
anxiously, and the poet was often led 
astray by the philosopher; for to his 
natural gifts were added extensive ac- 
quirements, on almost all subjects con- 
nected with abstruse as well as elegant 
learning,—the whole tempered by a 
mild simplic ity of heart and manners as 
rare as it is delightful. That such a 
man should be content to let any por- 
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tion of his life melt away in dreamy 
contemplation, was more to be lament- 
ed than wondered at, considering the 
constitution of poor human nature, and 
the subjection in which it is held by 
the existing institutions of society. 
Schiller had been bred up, too, in a 
school where contempk ition is suffer- 
ed, if not trained, to take place of ac- 
tion; and where the chief study seems 
to be directed to the discovery of what 
ought to be: leaving what may be, and 
what is, as matters of comparative in- 
difference. Accordingly, he soon began 
to evince considerable delight in the 
metaphysical and the obscure ; and not 
being plain enough for the public, his 
reputation suffered for a season with 
the crowd, though not at all in the 
opinion of those who can appreciate 
the true beauties of imagination. In 
the third period, however, the poet 

gained the superiority ; and “ Maria 
Stuart,” “William Tell,” &c., were 
the results of this victory: but an un- 
timely death snatched away this great 
man in the midst of his career, before 
he had gained the height which he 
would certainly have attained if fate 
had granted him longer life. 

In his lyrical poetry Schiller gives 
too much way to rhetorical artifices, 
and his minor poems, particularly his 
songs, are deficient in that simplicity 
which is so peculiar to Goethe’s pro- 
ductions of this kind :—they are more 
fit for declamation than for singing; 
nevertheless, they are all the true ex- 
pressions of his noble and elevated 
mind, and this continues, and will al- 
vays continue to make them popular 
with the young, particularly those of 
the fair sex. It would be very difficult, 
indeed, to find a young man or a young 
lady in Germany, who is not the most 
decided admirer of Schiller, and does 
not prefer his works to those of all 
other poets, whatever they may have 
written. And, in fact, to read and en- 
ter into the spirit of this poet, is to be 
living in a world “not made with 
hands, immortal, above the heavens.” 
To the young, itis to feel that they will 
for ever remain young; and to those 
who have ceased to be so, it is to be- 
come so again. It is to drink the wine 
of human existence without the lees; 
to inhale the — perpetual breath of 
spring and summer in our native place ; 
to wander hither and thither on the 
banks of the sweet stream of life, as it 
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goes leaping, and singing, and sparkling 
along among the pleasant hills, before 
it has yet reached the flat plain through 
which it is to keep and stagnate along 
the rest of its dull, dreary course ;—it 
is to be carried back, as in a dream, 
“to that imperial palace whence we 
came,” and whence we have wan- 
dered like children from their home. 
His martial lyrics especially have 
much passionate energy, united to re- 
gularity and classic € ‘legance ; a concise 
vigor, a glowing rapidity of words, and 
such liquid harmony of versification as 
make them more than a match for all 
kindred compositions, save the “‘ Bruce’s 
Address” of Burns, and the “ Donuil 
Dhu” of Scott. They have, likewise, 
a tenderness which softens the rigors 
of war, and calls upon us, amid the 
earthquake voice of victory, to sympa- 
thize with the fortunes of the vanquish- 
ed and the fallen. With all his love 
for luxurious adornment, he can some- 
times lay it all aside, and be as simple 
and chaste as the purest touches of pa- 
thos, and the most tender breathings 
of sentiment require; while there is 
always to be discovere ‘ed, throughout, a 


vigorous and healthful perception of 


truth and beauty, and their opposites, 
as they really exist in nature. From 
all which it is evident that Schiller 
saw things through a brightening and 
embellishing medium, only because he 
desired and chose so to see them. Pro- 
bably it arose from those two opp site 
dispositions so happily blended togeth- 


er, that in this poet there was none of 


that dreamy and diseased melancholy 


which infects the writings of some of 


his most popular contemporaries, and 
which in a great degree counteracts the 
purifying and ennobling effects which 
might otherwise result from their pe- 
rusal and study. His most honorable 
qualities—those which bestoweda high 
dignity on him, both as man and <¢ 
poet—are the nobility of his mind, the 
purity of his virtue, his hatred against 
vice and injustice, and his warm love 
of liberty. 

Schiller himself would probably have 
been the first to confess, that nature had 
not gifted him with the power of origi- 
nating grand and lofty conceptions—as 
she had his great contemporary,Goethe 
but she has, perhaps, more than com- 
pensated him for this in other respects. 
If she has not lifted him to the rank 
of a conqueror and a king in her domi- 


nions, she has, perhaps, done better for 
him, by placing him among the number 
of her favorites and bosom friends—by 
initiating him into her most hidden 
mysteries, and making him acquainted 
with her secret thoughts—by conde- 
scending to lead him by the hand 
through all her private haunts, and 
point out to him the objects of her 
minutest cares—by peeping with him 
into those secluded nooks and dim re- 
cesses which she hides from prouder 
eyes, and into which they would dis- 
dain to look; but where lie all the 
brightest gems, and all the sweetest 
flowers which she uses to deck her 
every-day robe, (which is also her most 
becoming one,) and where she gathers 
the materials for all those little home- 
made cates on which she delights to 
feed her humble-hearted worshippers. 
In short, she has gifted him with that 
better than Ithuriel’s spear, w 
touch reveals the beauty which exists in 
everything. 


We have 


already observed that 


Schiller’s pi etical enthusiasm was 

a more purely ideal character than any 
that ever belonged to so rich and lofty 
a mind as that with which he was 
gifted: so much so, indeed, that it 
amounted to : thing short of fanati- 
cism ; and it threatened at one time 1 
annul, as fanaticism always does, 
least as it respect s others.) all the real 
practical value of the powers and ac- 


quirements to which it was linked 


for they could not lie idle 
working either for good or evil. In 


this res pect he strongly resembled 
Shelley, “wh ») never could be made 
to see any beauty but in the ideal 


forms that were perpetually 
through his imagination—no truth but 
in the abstraction of his own mind 

no value or virtue but in that which 
was not. With the world in which 
we live,—the forms and objects that 
are about us, and the actual things that 
nature and custom together have made 
us,—he had no real concern or sympa- 
thy whatever. Poetry with him was 
formed of the mere images of a 
dowy world, floating in the 
the poet, and by him breathed forth in 
volumes of misty vapor—like the hu- 
man breath received int dense at- 
mosphere, which only becomes visible 
from the extraneous matter that is 
mingled with it, and which disappears 
in the same moment that it appears 
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There is this great difference, how- 
ever, between these two poetical ideal- 
ists. Shelley’s works are of so purely 
abstracted a character, that notwith- 
standing the splendid puetry inter- 
spersed throughout them, they never 
can become popular, because they must 
for ever remain unintelligible to the 
great majority of even poetical readers. 
They seem intended to shadow forth 


certain portions of a peculiar system of 


ethical philosophy, which the writer 


had adopted; and to develope some of 


the means gs which that system might 
be brought to bear on nature and so- 
ciety, and some of the ends-that would 
result in consequence. But all this is 
done in so abstruse, and at the same 
time so desultory a manner, that with- 
out a running commentary on the text 
as it proceeds, it must be impossible 
for the general reader to make out the 
drift of it. On the contrary, Schiller’s 
mind was so purely and exclusively a 
poetical one, and it was so rich in ‘all 
the collateral aids by which poetry is 
brought out and made tangible to 
others, that, as it respects his ‘readers, 
the poetry of his writings is everything, 
sn the philosophy of them absolute ly 
n ee T he latter was only used as 
a medium of diffusing the poetry, or 
a means of making it palatable with a 
nation, who he knew would not be 
satisfied with merely admiring the 
beauty of the outward covering, but 
are too apt to look upon poetry as only 
the garb in which metaphysical specu- 
lations, and other matters considered 
of infinitely more importance than 
por try, sh¢ uld be dressed. 

It may with justice be said, how- 
ever, that true poetry and true philo- 
sophy, however sincere a love they 
may bear towards each other, cannot 
express themselves intelli: gib lv in one 
and the same language,—still Jess 
through the medium of each other; 
and when they are seeking for ad- 
mirers and followers, they do well not 
to go hand in hand—for we are never 
in a mood to love them both at the 
same time: and yet the presence of 
both will always so distract and divide 
our attention, that it will be not worth 
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possessing by either. Whatever in- 
trinsic value there may be in Shelley’s 
doctrines,—and of this we do not pre- 
tend to judge, because we are not quite 
sure that we thoroughly understand 
them,—he soon found that poetry was 
not the proper medium through which 
to develope and enforce them. W here- 
as Schiller had accomplished all the 
practical good that can possibly be 
done in the world through the medium 
of poetry, and he only wasted the pow- 
ers of his rick and resplendentmind on 
what eventually proved only a tor- 
ment to himself, and to others, an 
empty speculation. There was also 
one point relative to Shelley’s personal 
character and opinions that is worth 
mentioning here, because it affords a 
curious example of inconsistency either 
in feeling or in reasoning; for it must 
be from one or other of these sources 
that he derived the different articles 
of his philosophical creed. He had a 
faith in the abstract existence of every 
conceivable moral beauty and virtue 
under heaven: for no other reason that 
any one can divine, but that he could 
nowhere find any of these things in 
perfection in actual life ; and he disbe- 
lieved and denied the existence of a 
supreme and controlling Deity, for the 
very same reason! He hada firm faith 
in every good thing, except that iden- 
tical one which alone requires faith.* 
We have said that Schiller’s genius 
was not so excursive and comprehen- 
sive as that of Goethe. But over all 
subjects that came within the sphere 
of its operation it exercised more abso- 
lute control. It pierced into their 
essences with an eye made doubly keen 
by universal kindness and love; and 
was perpetually discovering in them, 
and bringing forth to the sight of others, 
what never can be found but through 
the desire of finding it, and what per- 
haps, in some instances, only exists 
through that; but which does not, 
therefore, the less really exist for all 
the purposes of instruction and delight. 
Schiller wrote as if he believed Nature 
to be more poetical in herself than all 
the devices of man could make her; 
and was, therefore, content to be her 





* Taking a somewhat different view of Shelley as a great poet, from that here ex- 
pressed, we propose at an early day to make him and his works the subject of an 
article, in which we shall endeavor to make him somewhat better known to our read- 
ers, in his true poetical character, than is now probably the case with respect to most 


of them.—Epb. D. R. 
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mterpreter, where others sought to be 
her teacher and guide. And perhaps 
it is true that more is to be learned 
by silently listening to her voice, and 
earnestly watching her slightest mo- 
tions, than even by walking hand in 
hand with her, taking part with her 
in talk, and occasionally disputing a 
point with her: for if the latter teaches 
us to cavil cleverly or dispute success- 
fully, the former does still better for 
us, in making us kind, humble, toler- 
ant, susceptible, and sincere. 

Another of Schiller’s characteristics 
is, the extreme directness and simpli- 
city of the means he takes to arrive at 
his poetical ends. Indeed, there is no 
doubt that he carried this to a faulty 
extent. He saw everything so clearly 
and so vividly himself, that he thought 
nothing more was needed to make 
others see in the same manner, than to 
place it before them in the same aspect 
in which it may he appen to have pre- 
sented itself to him. But he was mis- 
taken in this opinion, or rather feeling 
—for such it is. If this were true, 
there would have been no need for 
him to write atall. He is not a poet, 
unless he makes obvious to others, 
things which they could never have 
seen without his intervention,—not 
without the intervention of a poet, but 
of him, individually. A writer may see 
and point out poetry to others, without 
being himself a poet. Strictly speak- 
ing, a poet is such only in so far as he 
has created that which would, and, in 
fact, could, never have existed, but for 
him. This may at first seem incon- 
sistent with what we have said above, 


as to Schiller’s characteristic power of 


detecting and making known the poe- 
try that exists in nature, and his being 
satisfied to serve as her interpreter ; 
but we do not think itisso. There 
may be twenty different translations of 
a sentence; and, though the actual 
dry meaning may be the same in all, 
the feelings and associations excited 
and called forth by each will be differ- 
ent from those of all the others. It is 
the same in interpreting the language 
of nature. Every one who is a poet 
will interpret her differently, not only 
from all other men, but from all 
other poets; and, in so doing, will cre- 
ate images and_ sensations which 
would not in any other case have ex- 
isted. Perhaps this may be taken as 
one of the criterions of genius. Without 


this power, a man may oecasionally 
write what will be poetry to others, 
but he is not a poet. 

There are many German critics who 
do not hesitate to pronounce Schiller a 
much more pleasing poet than his 
great contemporary, Goethe; but we 
suppose his most enthusiastic admirers 
will not demand for him the title of 
the greatest. He is the only German 
poet, however, who is deserving of 
being placed side by side on the same 
lofty pedestal with the author of Faust. 
It is true, that the poetry of Schiller 
does not bear us away with it, from 
the world in which we live, and “the 
thing we are,” and place us among the 
sounds and images and fancies of other 
spheres. But, if it cannot make us see 
“ Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt,” 
or snatch the “ prisoned soul” from, its 
fleshly dungeon,“ and lap itin ely sium}: 
it can revive the visions of our fancy, 
and cast a halo of radiance round the 
forms our memory has consecrated. It 
can bring back the days of our child- 
hood, and help us to ~— forward 
those days into after life, by clothing 
the whole moral and visible world in 
a mantle of impossible beauty, or 
causing it to burst upon us again in all 
the freshness of a new creation. It can 
restore “the glory to the grass, the 
splendor to the flower.” It can 
breathe into us that lofty and ideal pu- 
rity of thought and principle, which, 
if it makes us yearn after and adore 
what may be, never seeks to make us 
despise what actually zs. It ean do 
these, and a thousand other things, 
which the imagination of a great poet, 
acting on and acted upon by that of 
his readers, can. It comes to us in 
our homes on the face of the earth, 
and makes us content with them—it 
meets us with a smile, and, what is 
better, makes us meet others with a 
smile—it shows us what is good and 
beautiful, and teaches us to love that 
goodness and beauty wherever we find 
them. In short, it Schiller has not 
that transcendant genius which can 
lift us from the realities of daily life 
into the very sky of poetry, he can at 
least make us see the reflections of 
that sky in the waters of our own earth, 
and hear the echoes of its music in the 
song of our own birds, and fancy we 
feel its airs in the breezes that come 
about us in our own bowers. 

In speaking of Schiller we find it 
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very difficult to separate his two cha- 
racters of prose writer and poet: nor 
does it seem necessary that we should; 
for all his prose works bear the genuine 
stamp of his noble mind, and the holy 
fervor of his endeavors. His pao 
sophic ‘al essays, though the investiga 

tions of later times have Soeucamnd 
some errors in his principles, have 
nevertheless exercise “| an immense 
influence upon the literature of his 
country, and may, upon the whole, be 
recommended for models of style in 
scientific composition. Like Thomas 
Babington Macaulay, he united high 
imagination with deep sagactty—a 
feeling of the tender and the touching, 
with a love of the sharp and the satiric; 
whic E however, he seldom suffered to 
prevail, except on fitting occasions ; 
when he did not content himself with 
flashes of wit and strokes of irony, 

which were only the accompaniments 
of his argument, as rain and tempest 
are of thunder and fire,—but flayed his 
victim alive while he showed him in 
the wrong, and then anointed him with 
nitric acid and oil of vitriol. This was 
the way he served the celebrated Gott- 
fried August Biirger, undoubtedly the 
greatest poet of the Géttinger Dichter- 


bund. Unhappy man! there was a 
time, when, as a poet, he Was the fa- 
vorite of his countrymen, but he was 


nol pe rmitte ad the he appine ss of taking gr 
this consciousness to the grave with 
him, for some years before his death 
Schiller had slirewdly searched out the 
weak points of Biirger’s poetical works, 
and displayed them to the notice of the 
German people. 

Asa historian, Schiller distinguishes 
himself by the brilliancy and vivacity 
of his Ee tures; but he wants that calm- 
ness and clear-sightedness which the 
chronicler of other times ought to pos- 


A Dream. 


4t 
sess: in this respect he is far too 
dramatic, and not epic enough. But 


the scientific skill of a commander is 
visible in all his motions; he sees, as 
with the eye of an eagle from the 
cloud, the whole country spread before 
him ; he makes himself familiar with 
its mountains, its vales, its forests, its 
strengths natural and artificial; he 
looks on the people and their condition 

-weighs the noble against the knave, 
and then proceeds to relate the fortunes 
of the land in its greatest contest for 
freedom with the great conquerors of 
modern times. Some German writers 


have questioned his aecuracy, and 
charged him with high coloring. His 


greatest fault, however, appears to 


have been his love of country,—his 
love of national independence. He 
wrote in the spirit of a freeman: he 


sought out every means of making his 
readers wiser and happier, by making 
them more conscious of the causes of 
their own faults and follies, and more 
tolerant towards those of others, and at 
the same time more alive to the innu- 
merable sources of delight that exist 
within themselves, and everywhere 
about them, covered, but not concealed 
by the thick veil of habit and custom. 
We fear that it never could yet be said 
of any popular and professed author, 
that the fulfilment of this desire 
was the pre dominant object of his 
writings. But we are of opinion, if 
ever it could be said of any one, it may 
of Schiller. We are certain, at least, 
that this is the predominant tendency 
of his works, when they are read in 
the spirit in which they were written, 

and with eyes not blinded to the wis- 
dom of simplicity, and feelings not 
deadened to a perception of the innate 
goodness of our common nature. 


L. Feds 


A DREAM. 


A tovety Dream descended once to me, 
Bright as some revelation sent from heaven, 
Such as in olden time there used to be 
To the rapt trance of seer or poet given. 
VOL, IX,—NO, XLIX. 6 
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Alone, amid a far unbounded waste, 
Faint, slow and sad, methought I held my way ; 
Dark the wild path my bleeding steps had traced, 
Darker before them onward still it lay. 


While through the shadows that encompassed it, 
Shrouding alike its outset and its close, 

Myriads of fearful phantom shapes did flit, 
Doubts, terrors, passions, sorrows, sins, and woes. 


They hemmed me round—they shook my soul with dread 
For eve ry step they strewed a subtler snare— 

For each that as I braved it shrieked and fled, 
A thousand yet more fearful still were there. 


And f had sunk, but for one glimmering Star, 
Of Hope and Faith, that led the weary way— 
But ah, through that wild gloom how faint and far 
On my earth-darkened vision shone the ray ! 


When sudden, lo! beside me stood a Form, 
Whether of heaven or earth I might not guess, 
For oh, how bright methought it beamed, and warm 
With earth’s and heaven’s mingled loveliness ! 


Thought on her brow, as on an ivory throne, 

Sat pure and high, that scarce beseemed her youth; 
While from her eyes a holy radiance shone 

Of innoe ence and te nde mess al id truth. 


Lowly, yet with rapt fervor, to my knee 
Half worship and half passion, did I bend 
To that sweet Shape in which—so wondrously 
All love and loveliness did seem to blend. 


And gently then her worshipper to raise, 

The Vision smiled, and stretched her hand—when, lo 
As met our spirits in one kindling gaze, 

Methought her being into mine did flow. 


And into hers my soul did pass from me, 

While each its separate self could yet retain 
Blent and commingled thus mysteriously 

That sacred Twain in One and One in Twain. 


And I was changed—how gloriously !—as though 
New life a new creation did inspire, 

And through my veins meseemed did stream and glow 
Swift tides as of some fine ethereal fire. 


And I became, by gazing ever on 
That radiant purity which thus on me 
Like a soft halo from the Vision shone, 
Almost like her through love’s sweet sympathy. 


High thoughts and noble sprang within my mind, 
Glowed my new heart with all of good and pure,— 
Infinite love, for all of human kind, 
Infinite power, to dare and to endure. 
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Then shrank the darkness, like a shrivelled scroll, 
That late upon the desert path did brood,— 

Shrank each wild shape that had appalled my soul, 
From that blest Presence by my side that stood. 


And all the mighty mystery of Life, 
That once bewildered, stood revealed, in Love ; 
As when o’er the dark Void’s wild-whirling strife 
Creation’s word of harmony did move,— 


And lo! a world of bliss and beauty starts 
To its bright being—and mid Eden’s bowers 
First meet the throbs of loving human hearts, 
And heaven is strewn with stars and earth with flowers. 


So now beneath the Star’s unclouded ray, 
The guiding Star of Bethlehem’s lowly Child, 
Hand clasped in hand, methought we took our way, 
Through the bright Paradise that round us smiled. 


Such was the Dream—quick fled to heaven again ! 
Yet ah, twas not wild fancy’s web alone,— 
The desert and the pilgrim still remain, 
Left darker by the light for ever gone! 


LINES 


TO TELL WHY I LOVE THE STARS, THE BIRDS, AND THE FLOWERS. 
I rove the stars—for methinks their light, 
Through the calm blue deep of the holy night, 
Like glimpses of heaven to mortals gleaming, 
Beams like the ray from the soft eyes beaming 
Of my Lady bright. 


[ love the birds—for methinks I hear 
In the gush of their melodies sweet and clear 
The thrill of those accents whose joyous ringing 
Sings to my heart like an angel’s singing, 

Of my Lady dear. 


[ love the flowers—for methinks they wear 
The stolen hues of that beauty rare, 
And their fragrance, its balm to the breeze bequeathing, 
Breathes like the sigh from the sweet lips breathing 
Of my Lady fair. 


3ut oh, fairer to me and brighter far, 

Is my Lady than flower or bird or star ; 

For within her soul dwelleth ever a light, 

Of whose radiance all things that are fair and bright, 
Methinks but the shadows are. 
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CATLIN’S NORTH AMERIC 


Tue publication of these splendid vol- 
umes must be eagerly welcomed by 
all those—and their name is legion 
who enjoyed the opportunity and _pri- 

vilege of visiting Mr.Catlin’s exhibition 
of Indian portraits and curiosities while 
he remained in this country ; while to 
those who have been less fortunate it 
will go far to serve as some equivalent 
for their loss. It mayin truth be esteemed 
the most valuable work on the inhabit- 
ants of the vast untrodden west which 
has beenas yet produced. For although 
many have rambled over the prairies, 


and dwelt in the tents of the Sioux 
and the Pawnee; and occasional tra- 
vellers have given to the world their 
“ Impressions of the West,” or “ Re- 
miniscences of the Frairies,” none 
other than Mr. Catlin has combined 


the pencil with the pen, and placed so 
vividly before the eye of the reader a 
double portraiture of the wild person- 
ages of whom he writes, and the scenes 
of his adventures. 

Of the truthfulness of his represen- 
tations there can be little orno doubt, 
for they have been confirmed by many 
of the inhabitants of the western fron- 
tier; and we had once in person the 
pleasure of witnessing a recognition of 


many of the landscapes and portraits 
collected by Mr. Catlin, by a party of 
Sioux warriors who passed through 
New York several years sin e, and 
whose likenesses afterwards adorned 
the walls of the Exhibition. Mr.Catlin 


himseif seems peculiarly adapted to 
describe, as well as to paint, the 
the savage, andin the pursuit of 
favorite study has become so 
mored of the free and roving 
through which it has led him, 
seem himself, if we may be allowed the 
expression, at least 

\ perusal of his \ 


life of 
his 
ena- 
life 
as to 
semi-indianized. 


lumes can hardly 
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most ee with the careless 
and hardy life of the sons of the forest ; 
and, in his strong Indian partiality, 
hardly does justice to the bold and un- 
tiring backwoodsmen who are daily 
extending the boundaries of the eastern 
civilisation. He lays at their door the 
whole of the vices and bad habits of all 
the Indian tribes, while he forgets that 
they are at least as ready to receive as 
the whites to give, the evils of that 
civilisation, while its advantages they 
and consider as only fit for 
and Pale-faces. Our author 


despise 
women 


pours forth eloquent lamentations on 
the advances of the settlers, and paints 
in glowing colors the high spirit and 


noble traits of the savages who as yet 
have been almost unvisited by civilized 
man; and dilates in place with 
great apparent satisfaction on the ap- 
pearance a warrior ol 


one 


and manners of 


the Blackfi tribe, Pe-t h-pe-kiss or 

Eagle’s Ribs” by ume, who “ de- 
libe rately boasted fei wht ses ilps which 
he said he had taken from traders and 
trappers with his own hand.” 

The pre datory habits of the Indians 
are denied by Mr. Catlin, almost on tl 
same page n which he strives to ac- 
count satisfactorily for the plundering 
of a party raders heir way to As- 
toria ; [ es were stolen | ne 

“row hecause the part au 1 
ch f he with them, and dis- 
pose ol @ ods intended for another 
market. The defence of the | . 
ers re minds one ol Le Balafré, in W 
ter Scott’s Quentin Durward, w 
fers to maintain at the point f th 
sword that ‘driving a spreagh or so is 


robbery.” In this one re spect we are 
inclined to think that our author is car- 
ried away by his 
though he says that he 
cenerally in their c 


enthusiasm ; 
was wel ied 


uutry, and treated 


fail to recall to the reader’s mind the to the best they could give him, with- 
old fable of the man and the lion, and outcharge for his board ; that they often 
to suggest the idea that the lions escorted him through their enemies 
have at last taken their turn at paint- country at some hazard to their lives 
ing. He contrasts the regular habits and aided him in passing mountains 
and systematic progress of the whites and rivers with his baggage; and that 

* Letters and Notes on the Manners, Customs, and Condition of the North American 
Indians. By Geo. Catlin. Written during eight years travel amongst | wildest 
tribes of Indians in North America, in 1832, 33, 34, 35. 36, 37. 38, and 39. In two 


volumes, with four hundred illustrations, carefully engraved from his original paint- 


ings. New York: Wiley 


& Putnam, 161 Broadway. 


1841, 
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under all these circumstances no In- 
dian ever betrayed him, struck him a 
blow. or stole from him a shilling’s 
worth of property, yet it ep pears some- 
what problematic al whether his char- 
acter as a “medicine man,” derived 
from his skill in painting, did not con- 
tribute to his safety at least as much as 
any abstract principles of honor or mo- 
rality in his red friends. 
This over-enthusiasm 
life forms almost the only fault we 
have to find with Mr. Catlin. It is, 
however, to this very enthusiasm that 
we owe his very admirable and enter- 
taining work, and the still more valu- 
able aren that accompany it. We 
7 ive no rig and certainly no disp SI - 
, tocriticise a trifling defect, natu- 
ails. if not sarily, incidental to 
the very merits to which we owe so 
creat a debt of eratitude. Had he 
been like other mortals he would pro- 


for savage 


neces 


bably have lived a quiet and decent 
citizen of his native State; and the 
tribes of the more remote western ter- 


perhaps for ever have re- 
mained unvisited by any one capable 
of thus portraying to the aaa their 
habits and feat [tis a well known 
fact that the interesting tribe of Man- 
dans, to whom a large portion of our 
author’s first volume is devoted, and 


ritories might 


ures, 


whose peculiar religious rites tend in a 
manner to aflord an additional confirm- 
itl to the received account of the 
eal history of the world, exist now 
only on his eanvass and in his pages. 
Since the visit of Mr. Catlin they have 
been swept by disease from the face of 
he earth, and little else than a few 

ned huts now remains to tell that a 
people onee sted there. So may it 


many ¢ thers of the 


whom he dwelt; and 


perhaps be with 
among 


narions 


in a few centuries, the races of the for- 
est and prairie will in all apparent hu- 
man probability be numbered among 
the things passed away for ever. 


The style f Mr. Catlin is free, bold, 
dmanly, though careless and uncul- 
tivated; without any effort at refine- 
ment or effect, he tells the story of his 
and if we are 


adventures; sometimes 


led into a suspicion that he indulges a 
little in the traveller’s standard privi- 
lege, we must allow him to make his 


own apology, which he does most am- 
ply at the commencement of his work: 
“Tf,” says he, “some few of my narra- 
tions shall seem a little too highly col- 


ored, I trust that the world will beready 
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to extend to me the pardon which 
it is customary to yield to all artists 
whose main faults exist in the vivid- 
ness of their coloring rather than in the 
drawing of their pictures; but there is 
nothing else in them, I think, that I 
should ask pardon for, even though 
some of them should stagger credulity, 
and incur for me the censure of those 
critics who sometimes unthinkingly or 
unmercifully sit at home at their desks, 
enjoying the luxury of wine and a good 
cigar, over the simple narration of the 
and weather-worn traveller, 
who shortens his half-starved life i 
catering for the world, to condemn him 
and his work to oblivion, and his wife 
and his little children to starvation, 
merely because he describes scenes 
they have not beheld, and which conse- 
qnently they are unable to believe.” 
After so frank a statement as this, 
we ought, in all fairness, t 
Mr. Catlin and his adventures with an 
open and kindly 1 ops and, should we 
find anything in his pages rather hard 
to digest, apply to it the granum salis 
which from the days of antiquity has 
formed the sovereign remedy for all 
narrations bor tl con- 


honest 


) receive 


lering on he 
fines of the marvellous. 

It is not an easy thing to give in a 
few of the pages for which we are 
writing these presents, even an outline 
of the contents of two goodly octavo 
volumes; and we must confine our- 
selves to a strong commendation of the 
original work itself to a place in every 
library making any pretensions to an 
American character; and to a very 
brief notice of the | ng and varied 
journeys of thusiastic explorer. 

The design of visiting the remote 
Indian tribes was engendered in the 
mind of Mr. Catlin, as he says, by see- 
ing a delegation of ten or fifteen 

1oble an king Indians,” 
ean the wilds of the Far West, who 
passed through Philadelphia, where he 
had established himself as an artist. 
The sight of these singular beings in- 
flamed at once the ardent mind of the 
artist, who, as he remarks, was seeking 
for some branch of his art on which to 
devote a whole life of enthusiasm; 
and he was seized with a desire to 
visit their country, and to become their 
historian and their painter. 

This resolution once formed, he lost 
no time in putting it into execution ; 
and having made all necessary prepar- 
ations, he left his parents and family, 


our en 





ome 


be nen Sit 
d dignific d-| 
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and departed on an expedition, uncer- 
tain in its termination and results, and 
guided only by his determination to 
press as far as man might do, into the 
lands of the remotest West. Furnished 
with letters from the highest sources, 
to the military commandants and In- 
dian agents on the frontier, he obtained 
every facility in prosecuting his darling 
pursuit; and he was fortunate enough 
to form one of the party, who first 
ascended by steam the Missouri, as far 
mouth of the Yellow Stone 
This voyage on the Missouri 

between two and three 


as the 
River. 
occupied 
months, 
every kind to oppose the successful 
navigation of the stream; which fora 
thousand miles above St. Louis is ob- 
structed by snags and rafts formed by 
trees of the largest size, which have 


been washed from its banks by the 
force of the descending current. The 


roots of these trees becoming fastened 
in the bed of the river, their tops float 
on the surface, and, pointing down the 
stream, present to the ascending*trav- 
eller an almost insurmountable barrier. 
In reference to the dangers of their 
voyage, Mr. Catlin observes, “ with 
what propriety this Hell of Waters 
might be denominated the River Styx, 
i will not undertake to decide, but 
nothing could be more appropriate 
than to call it the River of Sticks.” 
The Upper Missouri, however, pre- 
sented fewer obstacles to the travellers, 
and they at length attained their jour- 
ney’s end,—the fort of the American 
Fur Company at the mouth of the 
Yellow The steamer, on its 
passage up the river, excited the great- 
sst wonder and terror among the In- 
lians, who, might be expected, 
were lost in astonishment at seeing the 
progress of the apparently self-moving 
monster ‘There were many 
jectures,” remarks Mr. Catlin, “among 
their wise men with regard to the na- 
ture and powers of the steamboat. 
Among the Mandans, some called it the 
big thunder canoe, for, when in the dis- 
tance below their village, they saw the 
lichtning flash from its sides and heard 
the thunder come from it. Others 
called it the dig medicine canoe with 
eyes. It was “ medicine ” or mystery to 
them, because they could not under- 
stand it; and it must have eyes, for, 
said they, it sees its own way and 


mtone. 


as 


con- 
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takes the deep water in the middle of 
the channel. 

Arrived at the termination of his 
route, our author had a fine opportuni- 
ty for making himself acquainted with 
the habits and sports of savage life ; 
and was also supplied with many sub- 
jects for his pencil; for parties of the 
tribes of the Crows, Blackfeet, Assine- 
boins and Crees, or Knisteneaux, were 
encamped inthe immediate neighbor- 
hood of the fort—having brought in 
their annual supply of fur for the use 
of the Company. ‘These tribes, though 
all deadly foes to each other while on 
their hunting grounds, when assembled 
for a purpose preserved a 
dignified towards each other; 
and while aged in 


common 
reserve 


Mr. 


Catlin was eng: 


delineating the braves of each tribe, 
the warriors of the others would 
look cr ally on, and pe aceab ly and 


calmly recount the deeds of their lives 
and smoke their pipes together, though 
a few days would again bring them 7 
to deadly collision, and the scalps of 
one-half the party might by that vhs 
adorn the costumes of the remainder. 
During his sojourn at this fort, Mr. 
Catlin collected a large store of dresses, 
arms, and curiosities, from the various 
tribes in the vicinity, and laid the foun- 
dation of his portrait gallery. Before 
his de sparture, an ine ident occurred 
which at the same time displays forci- 


bly the rec pane al hostility of the In- 
dians around the fort, and is well cal- 
culated to give an insight into the su- 


perstitions of the ‘remotest northwest- 
ern tribes. Although rather long, we 
will extract his description of the af- 
fair, as a specimen of Mr. Catlin’s 
powers 0 f description, and as illustra- 
tive of the character of his red friends: 


“Not many weeks since, a party of 
Knisteneaux came here from the north for 
the purpose of making their annual trade 


with the Fur Company; and whilst here, a 
party of Blackfeet, their natural enemies, 
came from the west, alsototrade. These 
two belligerent tribes encamped on differ- 
ent sides of the fort, and had spent some 
weeks here in the fort and about it, in ap- 
parently good feeling and fellowship; un- 
able. in fact, to act otherwise, for accord- 
ing to a regulation of the fort, their 
and weapons were all locked up by Mc- 
Kenzie, in his ‘ arsenal,’ for the purpose of 
preserving peace among these ‘fighting- 
cocks.’ 


arms 
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“The Knisteneaux had completed their 
trade, and loitered about the premises, un- 
til all, both Indians and white men, were 
getting tired of their company, wishing 
them quietly off. When they were ready 
to start, with their goods packed upon 
their backs, their arms were given to 
them, and they started; bidding every- 
body, both friends and foes, a hearty fare- 
well. They went out of the fort, and 
though the party gradually moved off, one 
of them, undiscovered, loitered about the 
fort, until he got an opportunity to poke 
the muzzle of his gun through between 
the pickets, when he fired it at one of the 
chiefs of the Blackfeet, who stood within 
a few paces talking with Mr. McKenzie, 
and shot him with two musket-bullets 
through the centre of his body. The 
Blackfoot fell, and rolled about upon the 
ground in the agonies of death. The 
Blackfeet who were in the fort, seized their 
weapons and ran in a mass out of the fort, 
in pursuit of the Knisteneaux, who were 
rapidly retreating towards the bluffs. 
The Frenchmen in the fort, also, at so 
flagrant and cowardly an insult, seized 
their guns and ran out, joining the Black- 
feet in the pursuit. I[ at that moment ran 
to my painting-room, in one of the bastions 
overlooking the plain, where I had a fair 
view of the affair; many shots were ex- 
changed back and forward, and a skirmish 
ensued, which lasted half an hour; the 
parties, however, were so far apart that 
litle eflect was produced. The Kniste- 
neaux were driven over the bluffs, having 
lost one man, and had several others 
wounded, The Blackfeet and Frenchmen 
returned into the fort, and then I saw what 
I never saw before in my life—I saw a 
medicine-man performing his mysteries 
overadying man. The man who had been 
shot was still living, though two bullets 
had passed through the centre of his body, 
about two inches apart from each other ; 
he was lying on the ground in the agonies 
of death, and no one could indulge the 
slightest hope of his recovery; yet the 
medicine-man must be sent for, and hocus- 
pocus applied to the dying man as the 
dernier ressort, when all drugs and all spe- 
cifics were useless, and all possibility of re- 
covery was extinct. Such was the case, and 
such the extraordinary means resorted to in 
the instance I am now relating, Several 
hundred spectators, including Indians and 
traders, were assembled around the dying 
man, when it was announced that the 
*‘ medicine-man? was coming; we were 
required to form a ring, leaving a space 
of some thirty or forty feet in diameter 
around the dying man, in which the doctor 
could perform his wonderful operations ; 
and a space was also opened to allow him 
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free room to pass through the crowd with- 
out touching any one. 

“This being done, in a few moments 
his arrival was announced by the death- 
like * hush—sh,’ through the crowd; and 
nothing was to be heard, save the light 
and casual tinkling of the rattles upon his 
dress, which was scarcely perceptible to 
the ear, as he cautiously and slowly moved 
through the avenue left for him; which at 
length brought him into the ring, in view 
of the pitiable object over whom his mys- 
teries were to be performed. 

“His entrée and his garb were some- 
what thus :—he approached the ring with 
his body in a crouching position; with a 
slow and tilting step—his body and head 
were entirely covered with the skin of a 
yellow bear, the head of which (his own 
head being inside of it) served as a mask; 
the huge claws of which, also, were dan- 
gling on his wrists and ancles; in one hand 
he frightful rattle, and in the 
other brandished his medicine spear or 
magic wand; to the rattling, din, and dis- 
cord of all which, he added the wild and 
startling jamps and yells of the Indian, 
and the horrid and appalling grunts, snarls 
and growls of the grizzly bear, in ejacu- 
Jatory and guttural the 
Good and Bad Spirits, in behalf of his 
patient, who was rolling and groaning in 
the agonies of death; whilst he was danc- 
ing around him, jum] over him, and 
pawing him about, and rolling him in every 
direction. 

“In this wise this strange operation 
proceeded for about half an hour, to the 
numerous and death-like 
silent audience, until the man died; and 
the medicine-man danced off to his quar- 
ters, and packed up and tied and secured 
from the sight of the world, his mystery 
dress and equipments,” 


shook a 


incantations to 


Ins 


surprise of a 


After a tolerably long sojourn in this 
region, our traveller resolved to embark 
in a canoe on the turbulent Missouri, 
and under the guidance of two “ 
geurs” to visit in succession the various 
races inhabiting its banks between the 
Yellow Stone country and the frontier 
of the States. In pursuance of this 
plan, he one fine morning launched his 
little craft upon the bosom of the migh- 
ty river, and entered upon a journey of 
two thousand miles, the difficulties and 
dangers of which cannot easily be ima- 
gined. The account of his voyage 
forms one of the most interesting por- 
tions of this book, and several of his 
descriptions of scenery are well worthy 
of quotation. One we must give, as a 


voya- 
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specimen of Mr. Catlin’s descriptive 
style in natural scenery :— 


“ The scene in front of our encampment 
at this place was placid and beautiful; 
With its flowing water, its wild fowl, and 
its almost endless variety of gracefully slop- 
ing hills and green prairies in the dis- 
tance. It was, however, not less wild and 
picturesque in our rear, where the rugged 
and various-colored bluffs were grouped 
in all the wildest fancies and rudeness of 
nature’s accidental varieties. The whole 
country behind us seemed to have been 
dug and thrown up into huge piles, as if 
some giant mason had been there mixing 
his mortar and paints, and throwing toge- 
ther his rude models for some sublime 
structure of a colossal city,—with its walls 
—its domes—its ramparts—its huge por- 
ticoes and galleries—its castles—its fosses 
and ditches—and in the midst of his pro- 
gress, he had abandoned his works to the 
destroying hand of time, which had already 
done much to tumble them down, and de- 
face their noble structure, by jostling them 
together, with all their vivid colors, into 
an unsystematic and unintelligible mass 
of sublime ruins.” 


After various adventures and escapes, 
he arrived among the tribe of the Man- 
dans, who inhabited two villages about 
two hundred miles below the point of his 
departure. This race he describes as dif- 
fering in appearance from all other In- 
dians, many of them having light-col- 
ored eyes, and some, grey hair even 
in their early youth,—a peculiarity 
possessed by no other nation of the 
Aborigines. Among the Mandans he 
remained for a considerable time, paint- 
ing their chiefs and purchasing their 
dresses and ornaments. A large por- 
tion of the first volume is taken up with 
a description of this people, and of their 
habits and religious ceremonies, which 
last are very singular, and entirely dis- 
tinct from those of any other tribe. 
This people preserved a distinct tradi- 
tion of the great deluge; and at a par- 
ticular season of the year devoted seve- 
tal days to certain mysterious rites and 
celebrations, in honor of that event. 
This period was also chosen by them 
as the time of initiation of their young 
men, by almost incredible tortures, to 
the rank of warriors; and although a 
severe ordeal is generally undergone by 
Indians of all tribes, the ceremonies of 
the Mandans far surpassed in severity 
and torture those of any nation visited 
by our author. 


Mandans—Siouz. 
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These rites of the Mandans were ce- 
lebrated with great secrecy, and Mr. 
Catlin was only indebted to a fortunate 
portrait of the chief Medicine-man of 
the tribe, for an adoption into his hon- 
orable fraternity, under the appellation 
of T'e-ho-pe-nee-washee-waska-pooska, 
(the white medicine painter,) which 
gave him the privilege of admission to 
the Medicine lodge, where the myste- 
ries were celebrated. The “ White 
Medicine Painter” gives a detailed des- 
cription of all their proceedings, but at 
so great length that we must content 
ourselves with referring the reader to 
the book to satisfy any curiosity he 
may have upon the subject. 

Leaving this tribe, Mr. Catlin retra- 
ced his steps for a short distance, to 
visit the Minitarees, a branch of the 
Crow nation, who were living in a 
manner under the protection of the 
Mandans. By these also he was hos- 
pitably received, and while among 
them made several important additions 
to his collecuon. He then revisited 
his Mandan friends, and again embark- 
ed on the Missouri on his homeward 
voyage. In concluding his account of 
the Mandans, he broaches a theory 
respecting their origin, which at least 
has the merit of originality. He deems 
it p ssible that they may be remote de- 
scendants of the followers of Madoc 
the W elsh chis ftain, W h ) attempte d to 
discover a new ; buthe wish- 
es it only to be taken as a suggestion, 
promising at a future time to collect 
proofs in support of his theory, if theory 
it deserves to be called. 

The remainder of the first volume 
is occupied by a description of the pow- 
erful nation of Sioux or Dahcotahs, 
among whom our traveller remained 
for some time on his ascension of the 
river, and whom he revisited in his 
canoe voyage down the stream. 
Among this people, Mr. Catlin pur- 
sued his usual occupation with great 
success, and besides many warriors, he 
transferred to his canvass several of the 
Sioux beauties. He had more than 
his customary difficulty in obtaining 
the portraits of the latter, for the Dah- 
cotah chiefs, more ungallant even than 
the more northern tribes, refused to 
allow their more exquisite forms to be 
represented, if the artist persisted in 
delmeating those whom they consid- 
ered not as their better, but inferior 
halves; and the matter was settled 
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only by an explanation on the part of 
the artist, not exactly founded on ve- 
racity; that his object in preserving 
the portraits of the fair ones, was that 
they might be hung under the likeness- 
es of their husbands, “merely to show 
how their women looked, and how 
they were dressed, without saying 
more of them.” In this way, he suc- 
ceeded in sketching a few of the wo- 


men. Concerning one of these, the 
daughter of a_ distinguished chief, 


“Black Rock” by name, a touching 
anecdote is related, which came to the 
knowledge of Mr. Catlin, after his de- 
parture from the Sioux country. The 
portrait in question had been copied by 
the artist and given to Mr. Laidlaw, 
the agent of the United States among 
the Dahcotahs: 


“Several years after I left the Sioux 
country, I saw Messrs. Charden and Pi- 
quot, two of the traders from that coun- 
try who recently had left it, and they told 
me in St. Louis, whilst looking at the por- 
trait of this girl, that while staying in Mr. 
Laidiaw’s fort, the chief, ‘ Black Rock,’ 
entered the room suddenly, where the por- 
trait of his daughter was hanging on the 
wall, and pointing to it with a heavy 
heart, told Mr. Laidlaw that whilst his 
band was out on the prairies, ‘ making 
meat,’ his daughter died, and was there 
buried. ‘My heart is glad again,’ said 
he, ‘when I see her here alive; and I 
want the one the 
her, which is now before me, that I can 
see her, and talk to her. My band are 
all in mourning for her, and at the gate 
of your fort, which I have just passed, 
are ten horses for you, and E-ah-sa-pa’s 
wigwam, which you know is the best one 
in the Sioux nation. I wish you to take 
down my daughter, and give her to me.’ 

“ Mr. Laidlaw, seeing the unusually lib- 
eral price that this nobleman was willing 


to pay for a portrait, and the true grief 


that he expressed for the loss of his child, 
had not the heart to abuse such noble 
feeling, and taking the painting from the 
wall, placed it in his hands; telling him, 
that it of right belonged to him, and that 
his horses and wigwam he must take 
back and keep, to mend as far as possible 
his liberal heart, which was broken by 
the loss of his only daughter.” 


But as a set-off against this exhibition 
of feeling, we must be allowed to 
quote an anecdote of Sioux humanity, 
which Mr. Catlin, in his admiration for 
Indian nobleness and perfectionism, 
might more prudently have omitted :— 
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“When we were about to start on our 
way up the river from the village of the 
Puncahs, we found that they were pre- 
paring to start for the prairies farther to 
the west in pursuit of buffaloes, to dry meat 
for their winter’s supply. My attention 
was directed by Major Sandford, the In- 
dian agent, to one of the most miserable 
and helpless looking objects that I ever had 
seen in my life, a very aged and emaciated 
man of the tribe, who, he told me, was to 
be exposed. ‘The tribe were going where 
hunger and dire necessity compelled them 
to go, and this pitiable object, who had 
once been a chief and a man of distine- 
tion in his tribe, who was now too old to 
travel, being reduced to mere skin and 
bone, was to be left to starve, or meet 
with such death as might fall to his lot, 
and his bones left to be picked by the 
wolves. * * His friends and children had 
all left him, and were preparing in a little 
time to be on the march. He had told 
them to leave him. ‘He was old,’ he 
said, ‘and too feeble to march? ‘ My 
children,’ said he, ‘ our nation is poor, and 
it is necessary that you should go to the 
country where you can get meat,—my 
eyes are dimmed, and my strength is no 
more; my days are nearly all numbered, 
and Iam a burthen to my children. | 
cannot go, and [ wish to die. Keep your 
hearts stout, and think not of me; I am 
no longer good for anything.’ In this 
way they had finished the ceremony of ex- 
posing him, and taken their final leave of 
him.” 

The Indian character, as delineated 
by Mr. Catlin in these volumes, exhi- 
bits an odd mixture of generosity and 
barbarity, of nobleness and low cun- 
ning; and though he strives to conceal 
the dark points in their natures, they 
will often peep out unintentionally from 
the very midst of his laudations. It is, 
however, extremely natural that our 
author should look upon the savages in 
a most favorable light, from his almost 
uniform success among them; and he 
in fact seems to cherish for his Indian 
friends a regard somewhat similar to 
that which Carter or Van Amburgh 
may be supposed to entertain for their 
lions or tigers, which, although not par- 
ticularly amiable towards the world in 
general, are affectionately familiar with 
their masters. And, to carry out the 
simile, the journeys of Mr. Catlin 
among the Indians are not so very un- 
like the favorite amusement of the 
beast-conquerors, of putting their heads 
within the mouths of their formidable 
pets, 
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Our author pursued his voyage in 
safety, and arrived, with his faithful 
companions, at Fort Leavenworth, 
on the Lower Missouri. On his 
passage down he made the acquaint- 
ance of many other Indian tribes, whom 
he notices in his lively and spirited man- 
ner, and for whom, as a matter of 
course, he has a store of admiration 
and compassion. In oneof his rambles 
in this region he encountered a fire in 
a high prairie, of which we must ex- 
tract a part of hisdescription. He was 
riding with his two attendants and an 
Indian guide, denominated “‘ Red Thun- 
der,” who had been discoursing to him 
of the Great Fire Spirit, and foretelling 
an approaching conflagration. The 
travellers had listened to his forebodings 
with little faith, when their attention 
was called to a sudden movement on 
the part of their guide: 

*¢ Red Thunder was on his feet!—his 


long arm was stretched over the grass and 
his blazing eyeballs starting from their 


sockets. ‘White man,’ said he, ‘see ye 
that small cloud lifting itself from the 
prairie ?—he rises! The hoofs of our 


horses have waked him! The Fire Spirit 
is awake—the wind is from his nostrils 
and his face is this way!’ No more, but 
his swift horse darted under him, and he 
gracefully slid over the waving grass as it 
was bent by the wind. We were swift on 
his trail. The extraordinary leaps of his 
wild horse occasionally raised his red 
shoulders to view, and he sank again in 
the waving billows of grass. The tremu- 
lous wind was hurrying by us fast, and on 
jit was borne the agitated wing of the soar- 
ing eagle. His neck was stretched for the 
towering bluff, and the thrilling screams 
of his voice told the secret that was be- 
hind him. Our horses were swift and we 
struggled hard, yet hope was feeble, for 
the bluff was yet blue, and nature nearly 
exhausted! The sunshine was dying, and 
a cool shadow advancing over the plain! 
Not daring to look back, we strained every 
nerve. The roar of a distant cataract 
seemed gradually advancing on us—the 
winds increased—the howling tempest 
was maddening behind us—and the swift- 
winged beetle and heath hens, instinctively 
drew their straight lines over our heads. 
The fleet-bounding antelope passed us 
also; and the still swifter long-legged 
hare who leaves but a shadow as he flies! 
Here was no time for thought—but I re- 
collect the heavens were overeast, the 
distant thunder was heard—the lightning’s 
glare was reddening the scene—and the 
smell that came on the winds struck ter- 
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ror tomy soul! * * * The piercing yell 
of my savage guide at this moment came 
back upon the winds, his robe was seen 
waving in the air, and his foaming horse 
leaping up the towering bluff. Our breath 
and sinews in this last struggle for life, 
were just enough to bring us to its sum- 
mit. We had risen from a sea of fire !” 


* * * * 


We are here tempted to quote from 
another volume now lying before us for 
review, Mr. Colton’s recent poem of 
“Tecumseh,” (of which we shall prob- 
ably give our readers some account in 
our next Number,) another description 
of the same scene of terrific sublimity 
on our western prairies. Fisher’s fine 
picture of the Prairie on Fire is proba- 
bly familiar to many from the engra- 
ving of it which has been published in 
one of the Annuals. The incident here 
related, of the escape of a man from 
the fiery fury that rages around—and 
which sometimes travels in a line of 
many miles in length, at the rate of 
ten or twelve miles an hour—by burst- 
ing through it, is of course extremely 
rare, being next to an impossibility. It 
is said, however, to be occasionally 
achieved successfully, by the last wild 
daring of despair: 


“ He reached a swell—amazement grew 
Ten-fold before th’ appalling view. 
The prairie was on fire! Afar, 
With semblance of destroying war, 
In army widening as it came, 
On strode the vast, consuming flame. 
A league away and on each hand 
Beyond the utmost ken, and fanned 
By swift hot airs, in massive sweep 
The lofty columns, red and deep, 
Wide-waving rushed—with furnace-glare 
Wreathing their spiral arms in air, 
Or bending to the earth; and*where 
The withered grass was serer grown, 
Long lines ran forth and blazed alone ; 
And ever flames, like steeds of fire, 
Did mount and lift them high and higher. 
Fast—fast they came! The earth before 
Was swept with a continuous roar, 
That filled all heaven ; above them high 
Glowed tremulous the heated sky, 
As one great furnace, where, upsent, 
Flaked cinders strewed the firmament; 
But ne’er was seen their fearful track, 
How waste, and desolate, and black, 
For all behind, in billows broke, 
Convulsed and rolled a sea of smoke. 
And—lo! what darkly heaving mass 
Confused before the fire doth pass ? 
Enormous herd! Unconscious caught 
By some green eourse, with terror fraught, 
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Th’ unwieldy bisons driven along, 

Heaved, pitched the grassy swells among, 

Like huge, black creatures of the sea, 

With bellowings of mad agony, 

That rose above the roaring flame; 

Right towards that rising ground they 
came, 

In heedless course and headlong !—Where 

Shall Moray fly in this despair ? 


“Less merciful the savage foe, 
Than fire or furious buffalo. 
Aslant he fled, if so he might 
Escape the vast herds’ frantic flight. 
Brief time he strove, he sprang, he flew, 
When lo! so near their breath he drew, 
With shaggy bulk, and tumbling leap, 
And foamy mouth, and bellowings deep, 
And eye that glowed, and tossing head, 
On—on they plunged their myriad tread, 


Trampling the earth with thunder! Fast 

Still Moray fled, this peril past :-— 

The flames were near—he felt their 
breath— 


He stood their lurid ranks beneath— 

He saw them tread the quivering reeds 

In wrath, and rise, like warrior-steeds, 

To whelm him down;—he looked—how 
near 

Ken-h4t-ta-wa’s brandished, fatal spear ! 

No more—he turned his blinded gaze, 

And rushed into the glaring blaze. 

The spear sang past him through the fire, 

And, yelling in his baffled ire, 

The chief pursued with maddened mind, 

While closed the dark-red walls behind. 

Scorched by the flames through which he 
broke, 

With ashes smothered, wrapt in smoke, 

And treading, every step he took, 

With bleeding bare feet’s blistering soles 

O’er burning roots and glowing coals, 

The weary captive staggered on, 

Nor knew what way his course might run, 

Till all the blackened air and ground 

Spun like a mighty whirlpool round, 

When suddenly he faltered—fell— 

What passed beside he might not tell. 


“ He woke—what were they ? Dungeon 

bars, 

Through which looked down 
stars 

And calmly smiled at him ?—In pain 

Of throbbing eyes and dizzy brain, 

And limbs that hardly might be raised, 

He half arose and round him gazed. 

It was a pit, deep, damp and round, 

Beneath the prairie’s level ground, 

Wherein the greener grass that grew, 

And reeds yet moist with rain or dew, 

Were scathed not by the fiery scourge 

That rolled above its rapid surge, 

And, bending o’er his helpless trance, 

Had veiled him from the savage glance, 


the silent 
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He breathed a prayer, and climbing thence, 
Strove to awake each deadened sense. 
Some stars were on the cloudless sky, 
The moon was riding pale and high, 

And looked with that most tranquil mien 
Upon how desolate a scene ! 

As when the orbed Earth is burned, 
Some wandering spirit, back returned, 
Beneath lone Luna’s waning ray 

May all the wasted world survey, 
Throughout whose prospect still and wide 
No living thing shall be descried, 

Beast, bird, nor flower, nor waving tree, 
But all of bare, bleak lava be, 

Spread dark, or glittering ghastly-bright : 
So Moray in that silent light 
Beheld, where’er he turned his eyes, 
No shrub nor plant nor leaf arise, 
Nor reed that quivered in the air, 
Sut all was cold and black and bare; 
Save in the North a distant glare 
Upon the heavens was redly cast, 
Where the far-marching flames 
passed, 

Blent with their blue in fearful hues sub- 
lime, 

Like the last burnings of the sphere of 
Time!” 


were 


We regret that space is denied us 
even to hint at the tribes of loways, 
Konzas, Pawnees, Ottoes, Missouris, 
Delawares, and all the other tribes 
whom our traveller visited while in 
the vicinity of Fort Leavenworth; but 
we must now suppose him to have re- 
turned to St. Louis, and to have revis- 
ited the “States.” We will call on 
him again at Fort Gibson, in Arkan- 
sas, about to take part in the unfortu- 
nate expedition of General Leaven- 
worth, into the country of the Paw- 
nees and Camanches ; a journey com- 
menced with the highest hopes and 
expectations, but which, from the late- 
ness of the season and badness of the 
climate, cost the lives of so many gal- 
lant officers and men. This expedi- 
tion was projected by the United States 
government, with the view of forming 
a treaty and establishing friendly rela- 
tions with the southwestern Indians, 
whose territories had as yet been unvis- 
ited by Americans. The party con- 
sisted of the first regiment of dragoons, 
about four hundred strong, under the 
command of Col. Dodge, and was ac- 
companied by General Leavenworth, 
the commandant of Fort Gibson, and 
his staff. A portion only of the com- 
mand ever reached the Camanche 
country, as nearly one-half, including 
the veteran General, were attacked by 
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a fatal illness almost in the commence- 
ment of the march. The progress of 
the regiment through the prairies might 
almost have been traced by the sick 
camps they were compelled to leave 
behind them at the end of each day’s 

journey ; and, had the party been re- 
ceived ina hostile manner by the In- 
dians, it is doubtful whether many of 
the soldiers would ever have returned. 
Our traveller himself was among the 
sufferers, but by great effort was ena- 
bled to accompany the troops on a 
great part of their journey. They 

were met at last by a war party of 
Camanches, who escorted them to 
their great village. Here they were 
most hospitably received, and were 
partially successful in the object of 
their mission. Butthe sickness which 
prevailed among the party forced the 
commanding officer to return much 
earlier than had been intended to their 
place of departure, after the loss by dis- 
ease of nearly one-third of his force. 
The whole of this melancholy journey 
is recorded with great faithfulness by 
Mr. Catlin, and forms a most interest- 
ing portion of his work ; for his indispo- 
sition did not prevent his collecting 
many valuable portraits for his gallery, 
and facts for his letters. His return 
to Fort Gibson was attended, however, 
by a renewal of his illness, which de- 
tained him there for a considerable 

time; when at length, determining, as 
he said, not to die in that detestable 
country, he boldly resolved to attempt, 

in his enfeebled state, a journey on 
horseback, alone, to Fort Leavenworth, 
five hundred miles to the north of Fort 
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Gibson. We cannot follow him on 
this expedition, nor in any of his sub- 
sequent wanderings; suffice it to say, 
that the second volume is in every way 
equal to the first, and that we have 
only noticed the incidents selected by 
us, as they happened to fall under ob- 
servation. 

Mr. Catlin afterwards visited the In- 
dians of the North Mississippi and of 
Florida, and in fact appears to have 
sought out every tribe within the lim- 
its of his rambles; and he laments 
sincerely that he has as yet been una- 
ble to penetrate among the inhabitants 
of the Rocky Mountains, and the al- 
most unknown regions between them 
and the Pacific Ocean. 

We take leave of our author with 
regret, for in spite of ourselves he al- 
most gives us his own liking for his 
Indians; and when we close the book 
we are almost for a moment involun- 
tarily convinced that the savages are 
as humane and worthy of admiration 
as the whites are cruel and contempt- 
ible. It oo requires a little ex- 
ertion of the organ of self-esteem to 
bring ourselves up to our former degree 
of respect for civilisation; and to com- 
pare our own people favorably with 
the wild nations of the west; and al- 
though the desired effect is at last pro- 
duced, and our own race is restored in 
our minds to its elevated position, we 
are forced, nolens volens, to admit that 
in reference to the Indians as well as 
many other things the old maxim 
holds true, that— 

“The devil is not so black as he is 
painted.” 


TIVE DUTIES ON THE MANU- 


FACTURING PROSPERITY OF A COUNTRY. 


THERE is no greater fallacy than the 
notion that high protective duties are 
beneficial to a country. They never 
fail on the contrary to exercise in the 
end the most injurious influence on its 
industry. ‘This has been already prov- 
ed clearly enough in a great many in- 
stances; our present object is to derive 
a further and most conclusive illustra- 


tion of the truth from the present state of 
Belgium and France, two countries in 
which the protec tive system has cer- 
tainly been tested to the fullest extent 
that could be desired by its most in- 
fatuated advocate. 

[t was an axiom of Jean Baptiste Say, 
which can never be successfully contro- 
verted, that “wherever you limit a 
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people in markets to purchase in, you 
never fail, to the same extent, to limit 
markets for them to sell in.” And un- 
less one single nation can produce eve- 
rything in apy way required for her 
consumption, which never has, nor ever 
can happen, no one nation can dispense 
with her markets to sell in, or cut off 
her foreign commerce without suffer- 
ing the most serious evils. Although 
Say was a Frenchman, no nation has 
ever acted upon principles more dia- 
metrically opposite to his doctrines 
than the French. M. Say was at one 
time residing, in his youth, at the vil- 
lage of Hampstead, near London, in the 
time of Pitt’s administration, when the 
celebrated window tax was imposed. 
The room’ occupied by him had two 
windows. The landlord, in order to 
save on his taxes, found it necessary to 
close one of these windows, which cir- 
cumstance attracted Say’s mind to the 
subject of taxation in general ; which 
finally resulted in the publication of his 
great work on “ Political Economy ;” 
which, though it may contain some er- 
rors nevertheless full of irrefragable 
proofs of the advantages of free trade, 
of the ruinous effects of high duties, 
and the injustice and the impolicy of 
unnecessary taxes of all kinds. 

There are no two branches of trade in 
which France has shown more jealou- 
sy toward England than in the iron 
and the cotton trade. There have 
been none which she has been more 
anxious to foster and promote under 
every form of government, from Bona- 
parte down; and falling into the com- 
mon error of governments, she has al- 
ways imagined this could be best done 
by exorbitant protective duties. 

Now, no fact is clearer, than that high 
protective duties, (or protection or 
bounties at all,) except in the legiti- 
mate way of simple revenue, never fail 
ultimately in a measure to defeat the 
very object of their adoption. 

The first result of high duties, it is 
true, is to put money temporarily in the 
pockets of one class, iron-masters and 
cotton-spinners, for instance,—taken 
from the purses of another class, or of 
the people at large, without the coun- 
try in the aggregate becoming a shil- 
ling richer. The prosperity of this 
class, or these classes, has a tendency 
to divert a large share of capital from 
other channels, and cause it to be in- 
vested in the Government bounty fac- 


in France and Belgium. 
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An advance of wages, and in 
the value of raw material, and in 
provisions, follows. As a matter of 
course, this increases the cost of pro- 
duction, and an increase in the market 
price of the product, to meet the cost of 
manufacture. This enhancement in 
the cost of production cuts off compe- 
tition, in the neutral markets, with the 
productions of nations more favorably 
situated for the production of similar 
goods. The consequence is, their mar- 
kets for selling in are finally narrowed 
down to their own domestic consump- 
tion; and this once supplied, the de- 
mand falls off to such an extent as 
seriously to embarrass the whole pro- 
tected or bounty trade. This has been 
fully realized in France and Belgium. 
Their iron and cotton trade, the two 
most highly protected, are at this time 
two of the most languishing and em- 
barrassed trades in either country. 
Large sums of money have been em- 
barked in them, which in many cases 
have been wholly sunk, or have only 
derived sufficient support from the do- 
mestic demand, to keep them in unpro- 
fitable operation. They cannot avail 
themselves of any export trade to 
neutral markets, as the cheaper and 
better English production shuts them 
out. And itis rather curious that arti- 
cles which have been the least protect- 
ed are at this time the most prosperous 
in these countries. An article which 
cannot be made to compete in neutral 
markets with the manufactures of 
other nations without high domestic 
duties, will be still less able to do so 
when such duties are levied. The ten- 
dency of all high duties, therefore, is to 
cramp and annihilate trade in neutral 
markets, and to glut those at home. 
And high duties not only ultimately 
result in the embarrassment of the 
trade at home as soon as the home 
market is gorged; but they almost 
entirely fail in yielding any revenue to 
the Government. : 

They give rise, also, to a system of 
smuggling, which injures both the rev- 
enue and the manufacturer. Wehave 
stated that the import of lace from 
England into France is prohibited, and 
what is more curious, they also prohi- 
bited the importation of fine Sea Island 
yarn, spun into high numbers at Man- 
chester, which is the only suitable ma- 
terial for the manufacture of lace. 
The consequence was, after repeated 


tories. 
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experiments and expensive efforts made 
to spin this fine cotton thread in 
France, it was measurably abandoned 
as a failure. The numbers spun in 
Manchester for the lace manufacturers 
at Nottingham, ran as high usually as 
240, the production of which is favored 
by the climate of England, as well as 
by the better selections of the raw 
cotton made by the English manufactu- 
rers. The result of these prohibitory 
duties on the lace trade in France is, 
that 25,000,000 francs’ worth of lace 
is smuggled annually into the country, 

ata premium to smugglers of 30 per 
cent. The government ts cut « fr from 
revenue, while no trade in France is 
more depressed, embarrassed and lan- 
guishing, than this same protected and 
fostered Jace trade at the present 
time. 

Belgium, acting on the example of 
France, which adjoins her whole 
southern border, thought to encourage 
manufactures, and especially the iron 
and cotton trades, by a similar policy 
of high protec tive oe ss, Thiscourse, 
as usual, gave an active temporary im- 
pulse to trade, anda ihe manufacturers 
aad money at the outset. 

Companies were soon formed in 
various parts of the kingdom, called 
‘ Sociétés Anonymes,” in which the peo- 
ple freely subscribed for shares. Im- 
mense sums were drawn from other 
channels of trade, to be invested in 
manufactures, under the control of 
these companies, especially in the 
manufacture of iron, machinery, and 
of cotton; and it seemed that Bel- 
gium was as ardent and as anxious to 
close her ports to British goods of this 
kind as France. Belgium being a 
smaller country than France, the re- 
sults of increased wages, living, and 
over-production at home, soon began 
to show themselves. What little ex- 
port trade they enjoyed under their 
connection with Holland, if not sacri- 
ficed by their separation from that 
country, has been in a fair way of an- 
nihilation under the fatal influence of 
their subsequent high protective duties. 
For, while they are wholly unable to 
compete with England in foreign neu- 
tral markets, they have glutted their 
domestic and neighboring markets, 
especially in the leading branches of 
trade alluded to; and out of 50 blast 
furnaces, only about 18 are now in 
operation. Many mills are idle. Even 


Cockerill’s great works, at Seraing, 
after his death ceased to be worked to 
profit. The “ Sociétés Anonymes” 
have proved losing concerns ; the whole 
country has been injured and thrown 
back by the policy of high duties 
levied for protection, and the govern- 
ment itself forced to have recourse to 
direct taxation for support. Whereas, 
on the other hand, here, as in France, 
those branches of trade which have 
had the least protection are at this 
day by far the most flourishing; such 
as the manufacture of guns, pistols, 
zinc, lead, linen goods, carpets, and 
flax. 

No country that does not possess 
within itself the elements of manu- 
facturing resources in such abundance 
as to cause their development in a 
sufficient degree to meet existing de- 
mands, and to compete with foreign 
nations in neutral markets, under the 
protection afforded by the revenue 
wants of the government, can be 
made a permanent, healthy, - pros- 
= us manufacturing country by the 

highest duties that can be in ip sed. It 
is as unnatural to legislate for the ex- 
istence of manufactures ea a country 
where nature has denied their exist- 
ence, or, what is just as efiectual 
bar, where no foreign or domestic de- 
mand exists sufficient to call therm into 
being and sustain them in prosperity 
when created, as for a legislature to 
will that the ocean be turned into drv 
land, or that 
inte loaves of bread, and serpents into 
fishes. In all cases of such demand in 


tones shall bec nverted 


foreign and domestic markets, success 
would be the result if no protective 
duties existed. In the United states, 


we should still compete with the 
English in coarse cotton goods, if no 
duty on them existed; and so of hats, 
shoes, saddlery, and many other of the 
products of our active and intelligent 
industry. All the protective duties the 
South American States, Old Spain, 
and so many other countries which 
have vainly exhausted themselves in 
such experiments, can impose upon 
themselves, cannot create manufactures 
among them. They have often tried 
it, and have always failed. Their re- 
strictions have always acted as a 
bounty on smuggling, and defeated the 
collection of revenue for government. 
The reason is plain. They do not pos- 
sess in suflicient abundance those in- 
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dispensable and requisite elements so 
necessary in such pursuits as to cause 
them to engage in the same. Other- 
wise ibe y would spontaneous ly embark 
in the business of manufacturing. It 
requires no legislative act to make an 
acre of land in the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi sufficiently rich to yield an 
abundant corn ; and without 
paying a man a bounty in order to se- 
cure its cultivation, it will be culti- 
vated in due season as its produce is 


crop of 


wanted. 
And when our country becomes suf- 


ficiently populous, and our foreign 
trade sufficiently extensive and well- 
established, and our capital sufficiently 


abundant, and the demand at home 
and abroad sufficient to warrant it, our 
iron trade, coal trade, cotton trade, 
wool trade, and all the other branches 


of trade, will become sufliciently pros- 


perous without the aid of restrictions 
on commerce in the way of high pro- 
tective duties. The iron mountains 
1 Missouri, and iron ore in the Alle- 
gany mountains, and coal mines in 
many sections of the Union, will find 
a plenty of workers. These great 


irs are rather to be held 
serve for our posterity, 
and wants will so far 


mineral reserv 
in store or re 
whose numbers 


exceed our own; and all attempts of 


the legislature to unlock them at pre- 
sent, by offering bounties for such a 
premature disturbance of them, must 
be attended with unjust and injurious 
consequences. A few individuals 


the moment, but the 
uuld suffer in the end. 
h prone to spend 


much 
and engage in enter- 


might gain at 
whole country w 
We are too 
money fi 
prises, which are not required by the 
Wants or exice! the country, 
and which it would be more wise to 
leave to be deve 
succeeding generations. Thus, many 
eanals have been cut, and rail- 
roads either made or attempted to be 
which might do well enough 
hundred years hence, and at that 
time prove even profitable ; but which 
at present serve no other purpose than 
to involve the states and peoy 
) almost hopeless debt, and to embar- 
rass to some extent the whole country. 
The same must for ever happen with 
all pursuits pushed beyond their legiti- 
mate bounds, as indicated by the free 


ir objects, 


cies of 


made, 


some 


and natural action of the great laws of 


trade, and can never fail to happen 
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with manufactures bolstered up by 
bounties in the way of protec tive du- 


ties. In our own country, experience 
has tended to prove, as everywhere 
else, that manufacturing prosperity 
and high protective duties do not 


usually exist together, unless backed 
by natural and other advantages, and 
the free and open ability to compete in 
neutral markets; and then protection 
itself, beyond revenue, is wholly use- 
less. . 5 

[t is well known, that in the period 
from 1828 to 1832, when our protect- 
at its highest point, 
the manufacturers of the United States 
were never in a worse condition. In- 
vestment in them became so great, and 
the resulting over-production so enor- 
without meeting an adequate 
at home or abroad, they one 
became more or less embar- 
ind many wholly failed, involv- 
thousands in irre- 


ive tariff existed 


mous, 
demand 
and all 
rassed, : \ 
ing hundreds and 
trievable ruin. 
Contrast this period of high protec- 
tion with the present ot vcleeal du- 
ties, say, during the past year, 1541, 
and none can fail to « ne erve the great 
difference in favor of the present con- 
dition of our manufacturing interest. 
We venture to that since the 
commencement of our government, the 
manufacturing prosperity of this coun 
try was never greater than it is at this 
time. And there is no portion of the 
United States so prosperous and thriv- 


assert, 


ing as Massachusetts, the head-quar- 
ters of manufactures in the United 
States. To our certain knowledge, if 


we have not been wrongly informed by 
a pi arty interested, the directors of a set 
of print-works in this state, which 
500,000, have, during the last 
years, been in the habit 
of declaring 14 per cent. semi-annual 
dividends, or about 28 per cent. per 
annum. And what other interest yields 
such dividends? Another evidence 
of the present prosperous condition of 
manufactures in Massachusetts may 
be gathered from the fact, that all the 
stocks invested in their large factories 
sell on an average about at par, while 
many of them range considerably 
above it. 

We cannot see how this thriving and 
prosperous state of things is to beaug- 
mented by increased protective duties. 
We reverence the people of New Eng- 
land for their general intelligence, thei 


cost &1,! 


two or three 
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industry and enterprise, and wishthem in. And it may be taken as a pretty 
all possible prosperity and happiness ; sure and conclusive evidence, that its 
yet, independently of the effects of introduction would be as premature 
such a policy on other sections of the for the exigencies of the country, as 
Union, we are satisfied, that we should the digging a canal, or making a rail- 
not advocate their own best interest, road, through an uninhabited country 
by advocating higher duties than al- or wilderness; while to undertake to 
ready exist. We are not sure, thatany force it, either by bounties or taxes of 
branch of trade which cannot flourish any kind, would only end in the injury 
with a protective duty of 20 per cent. of the parties investing, as well as the 
ad valorem, ought safely to be engaged viaieateraedice of the country at large. 
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Star or tut West! whose steadfast light 
Sparkles above our troubled sea, } 
Well may the watcher of the night 
Turn with a trusting heart to thee— 
To thee, whose strong hand steered the bark 
When all around was wild and dark, 
And bent the white wing of the mast, 
That trembled, like a thing of fear 
Within the tempest’s thunder-blast, 
Before its haven-rest is near. 
Undying ray! unfading flame, 
Of glory set within our skies, 
For ever burning there the same, 
Above a nation’s destinies,— 
And linked with all the noble band 
Of Freedom worship in their land, 
W hose rolling streams and rugged sod 
Sull, still no monarch own but God! 
Beam on! Beam on! while millions turn 
To where thy lofty splendors burn, 
Like seraph-wings, whose rainbow plumes, 
From Heaven’s far battlement unfurl’d, 
Shine grandly through the fearful glooms 
That pall a sun-deserted world ! 


Curer or THE Brave! “Swas thine to wield 

Resistless arms in battle-field ! 

’*T was thine to give the gallant blow 

That struck the lion-standard low! 

E’en as a mighty harp with strings 

Thrilling beneath the tempest’s wings, 

So thrilled the nation’s soul, when thou 
Trampled the foe beneath thy feet, 








ur 
~) 
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And saw, victorious o’er thy brow 
Unfurled, Columbia's glory-sheet. 


Oh! when the storms of Treason lower 
O’er freedom’s consecrated tower, 
And that for which the grey-haired sire 
With boyhood gladly gave his life, 
Shall wither fast beneath the fire 
Of wild Ambition’s demon-strife ; 
The Patriot then shall boldly start, 
With kindled eye and swelling heart, 
Murmur devotedly thy name, 
Rush where the ranks of Treachery stand, 
And fearless quench the unholy flame 
Lit on the altars of our |: 


land. 


What though around thy brow sublime 
We see the snowy wre ath of Time ! 
Ave! let the very marble rest, 
Old Chieftain! on thy mouldering breast— 
Thy spirit bravely flashing out, 

Like the bright Grecian torch of old 
By mailéd warriors hurled about, 

Shall beam on centuries untold. 


Long as a Hero’s grave shall be 
4 cherished altar for the free 
Ah! dearer far, and more divine, 
Than Persian orb or orient shrine 
| Long as the River, by whose wave 
‘Thou led’st the armies of the brave, 
Shall, in the shades of evening dim, 
Echo the anthem of the sea, 
And mingle with its solemn hymn 
The ancient songs of liberty 
Long as the spirits of the blest 
Shall hover o’er each patriot’s sleep 
True as those planets of the west 
That wateh the shut eyes of the Deep 
Long as our starry banner flies 
On dashing seas, through azure skies 
\ radiant hope from heaven displayed 
j lo all who groan in tyrant-chains, 
That stull, despite of throne and blade, 
For them a brighter lot remains 
So long, oh! Soldier—Patriot—Sage, 
So long, unterrified, sublime, 
Shalt thou, unheeding envy’s rage, 
Tower up, the land-mark of our age, 
The noblest glory of thy time! 
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THE GYPSIES. 
We have been wandering awhile over decaying links that bind them to ages 
the pleasant hills and valleys of Spain, long past, and to far distant lande. 
in company with an agent of the Brit- The origin of the Gypsy race has 
ish and Foreign Bible Society; and yet puzzled many an ant iquarian, and ha 
in rather strange company, too, for given rise to various speculations in th 
such a personage to keep, viz.: profes- different countries inhabited by them 
sional thieves and yagabonds;—and They have been ey yy some Moors 
that not officially, with the view of or ps by others, Tartars; and by 
bringing them to justice, but as pure others, a: gain, Bohemians,—with a great 
amateurs of humanity, or rather of varie 7 of other designations derived b 
rascality, in one of its most questiona- accident ‘ee adopted by ignoran 
ble shapes, and with thedesign of ren- They represent themselves as Egyp- 
dering Salat vagabonds noother just- tians, bound to do penance by then 
ice than that of the critic and his- wanderings for the sin of h o Te- 
torian. fused hospitality and protecti the 
Mr. Borrow has devoted much of his Virgin Mary and her son, when the 
0 and attention to the study of the fled from the wrath of Hero 1 solu- 


Gypsy race, as it exists at the present 
day in Europe. He has collected many 
us concerning it, and his 
work contains much that is interesting 
in respect of its past and present condi- 
tion. Although devoted principally to 


cur facts 


an account of the } Spanish branch of 


cives us good 
uching the 
other scions of the same stock, and de- 
monstrates beyond a doubt the fact 
that this people, though now divided 
into various tribes, having little inter- 
course with each other, are yet one in 
their origin and in their language. The 
facts which Mr. Borrow has laid before 
are drawn, not so much from the 
writings of others, as from his own ob- 
servation and experience of the Gyp- 
during a long and familiar 
quaintance with them ; facilitated by a 
knowledge of their peculiar tongue, 
which few Europeans have had either 
the opportunity or the patience to ac- 
quire. His work has a practical and 
genuine character bel only to 
that information which comes thus, as 
it were, from the fountain head ; 
the light which he has thrown upon 
the habits of this mysterious 
enab] to ut the rust 


it 
tion 


this great family, a 


deal of informa 


Sles, ac- 


nging 
and 


2 OJ rte 


| 


es us trace out ae 


* The Zincali 
of their songs and poetry 
sible in Spain. 
Broadway. 1842, 


or an Account of the Gy 


3y George 


Socie ty Two 


Borrow ; 


i 


tion, doubtless, framed for the problem 
of their existence by the pious imagina- 
tion of Oriental Christians, w! elad 
to demonstrate in every way the stern 
vengeance of God, laid this sin upon 
them, and read its punishment in thet 
restless and precarious mi f life 
The more extensive learning of the 


present day teaches us that thev came 


from the heart of India which ] - 
tion the shreds and patches that now 
remai of their orgimal language 
serve not a littl demonstrate. Tl 
language, with the additions it has de- 
rived from those of the various coun- 
tries through which they have passe 
would seem to be ascurious an organi 
remain as now exists in Ut world, 
a shadowy image of the confusion of 
Babel. It is perl rps in itself the m 
authentic history both of the origin and 
progress of th se who have so long 
spoken if. At first it was assuredly 
Sanscrit, but a multitude of Greek 
Persian, and Sclayonic words have be- 
come mingled with while im the 
present day it has yielded somewha 
to the influences f the modern lan- 
guages of *Eurone und the Gypsy dia- 
lects of Spain, f Ge ind of 
Engla vary slightly from eacl 

psies of Spain. With an original collection 

late Agent of the British and Foreig1 

» New York: Wile Put ] 


vols. in one 
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and become moreand more akin to the 
tongues of those » respec tive countries. 
These people are known in different 
parts of Europe, under diflerent names. 
in England they are called Gypsies 
merely; in Russia, Zigani; in the 
East, Zingarri ; in Hungary, Chingany ; 
in Germany, Zigeuner; in Spain, Gita- 
Mr. Borrow derives these words 
from the etymon Zineali, which they 
sometimes apply to themselves, signi- 
fying T'he men of Zé nd or Ind. 
The name which they all in common 
cive to both themselves and their lan- 
guage, is Rommany, from the Sanserit 
word Rom, which our author trans- 
lates, The Husbands, or that which 
them—a strange epithet, 
truly, and one that marks a time and 
a country in which strongly metaphori- 
eal expressions we re in use. 
The condition of the Zincali varies 
mewhat in the several countries in 
which they have found a refuge. In 


nos. 


black 


pertains to 


England they are sometimes smiths, 
but more generally jockeys, buying and 
selling horses, the women fortune- 


tellers, and both roving about as if they 
could find no rest for the soles of their 
feet. In Russia they are yet thieves 
and vagabonds, but distinguished in 

me parts by a wonderful talent for 
music. In Moscow, the finest choirs 
are those composed by the Zigani. 
Their young girls have in some in- 
stances married into Russian families 
of respectability >and Mr. Borrow tells 
us of a lovely and accomplished Coun- 
who was once the chiefattraction 
of a Gy] psi choir in that city. 

The Chingany of Hungary are ex- 
empted by the very abjectness of their 
condition from the servitude which in 
that country oppresses the peasantry. 
The tax-gatherer passes them by, for 
they have nothing to lose, being, in point 
of property and of standing, one degree 
lower than the lowest slave. They, 
too, are tinkers and smiths, wandering 
from place to place, and living in pov- 
erty, but in merriness of heart. They 
have also a great love of music, and 
are said to touch the violin with a pe- 
culiar excellence, which has given 
pleasure to even a Parisian audience. 
In all parts of the world 
smith seems to be a favorite one with 
them, both the taste and the profession 


Tess 


being an inheritance from the fathers 
of their line Of the arts which they 
are said to have brought with them 
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, few traces now remain ; 
may easily 
and supersti- 


from the East 
vet even from these one 
see how, in an ignorant 


tious age, they raised themselves to 
the rank of sorcerers and magicians. 
Great activity and agility of body, 


joined to a certain subtlety and acute- 


ness of mind, the knowledge of poisons 
and precious stones, and a remarkable 
knowledge of the means of changing 
the colour and appearance of animals, 

these characteristics might well give 
them, in the eyes of the credulous and 
unenlightened Europeans of the middle 
ages, the reputation of supernatural at- 
tributes, and class them as the eonfede- 
rates of the devil himself. The art of 
preparing and eon poisons, 
of which the remedies > known to 
themselves alone, is gradu: rally disap- 
pearing among the Spanish Gypsies. 
In olden times it must been one 
of great pre fit to them, as they were 
often called upon to cure the illnesses 
which they themselves had secretly 
caused; or where the animal was of a 
kind fit to be eaten, they suffered it to 
die, and then easily obtained its car- 


have 


ease. But their imagined powers of 
witchcraft and fortune-telling have 
been, and still are, their greatest 
source of revenue. They still gravely 


pretend to read the fate of their willing 
dupes in the stars, or in the lines of 
the palm, and are as gravely believed 

often,within our own knowledge , by 
persons W ho might be suppose od far re- 
moved by education and intelligence 
above the level of absurdities so gross. 
Mr. Borrow relates an instance which 
proves equally that no elevation of 
rank is beyond the reach of their im- 
pudence, or above the infatuation of the 
credulity on which they thus practise: 


“ There were two Gitanas at Madrid, and 
Probably they are there still. The name of 
one was Pepita, and the other was called 
La Chicharona; the first was a spare, 
shrewd, witch-like female, about fifty, and 
was the mother-in-law of La Chicharona, 
who was remarkable for her 
These women subsisted entirely by for- 
tune-telling and swindling. It chanced, 
that the son of Pepita having spirited 
away a horse, was sent to the presidio of 
Malaga, for ten years of hard labor. 
This misfortune caused inexpressible af- 
fliction to his wife and mother, who deter- 
mined to exert every effort to procure his 
liberation. The readiest way which oc- 
curred to them, was to procure an inter- 


stoutness, 
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view with the Queen Regent Christina, 
they doubted not, would forthwith 
provided they had an 
opportunity of assailing her with their 
gypsy discourse; for, to use their own 
words, ‘they knew well what to say.’ 
I, at that time, lived close by the palace, 
in the street of Santiago, and daily, for 
the space of a month, saw them bending 
their steps in that dir 

‘One day, they 
hurry, with a 
of their counte 


who, 
pardon the culprit, 


‘ction. 

*to me in’ great 
e expression on both 
* We have 
Pepita 


seen 


Christina, / son,) said 
to me. 
“<¢ Within the 
“¢ Within the 
lochin,’ answered the sybil: * Chris- 
last saw al for us, as I kne 
I told her bah (fortune . 


dance ds 


?? T inquire l, 


child of my 


palace 
: 
palace, ol 


sent 





lina at 

she would, 

and 
(avypsy dance.) t before her 

What did you tell her r 

*¢*T told her many Seinen 
‘many things which I need 

ver, that among 


th e chaho 


> 
the Romalis, 


Chicharona 


’ said the hag, 
not tell 
rst other 

‘ope 





you: kne Ww, how 
things, I told her, that 
n,) would die, and then she we ould 


one lie} 
Queen of Spain. I told 
she would 


hree years 

the son of the King of France, a: 
er baht he Queen ol 
and to be 
hated much.’ 


he ., moreover, 
marry 
id that 
France 


loved much, and 


that Within t 


| 


it was h to «¢ 


\ 


¥ } 
) nam 
ana « pain, 





** And did not you dread her anger, 

when you told her these thing 
68.6 Dread he r, the Busnee f screamed 
Pepita: ‘no, my child, she dreaded me, 
i 


lar more; 
my finger 
her hands, and the 
_ and was afraid of me: 
<] 


I look “| at her so—and raised 
ona clapped 
Ph 


Chichar 
Busnee believed all | 
then I 


and 
ed for the pardon of my and she 
! into the matter, 
; gave me 
and to Chicharona this 
» have holkkkanoed 


ueen. May an evil 


di 
x 


so—an I 


son, 


ledged her word to see 


’ - 
and 
‘ i 


this baria of gold, 


nD 


she 


when we came away 


s0 at all events 


bugged 7) the ¢ 


other, 
(hum 


end overtake her body, the 


woe5 


Busnee 
The female Gypsy, is, ace 
Mr. B mrow's a count, the 
of her race. 1e still retains, 


rding to 
Shee: 


“1 


wildand 





untaught hoa ch she be, some of the 
best and str st instincts of woman’s 

seta Vea bs Senet aE » 
nature. As. a maid, she is inviolable ; 


and devoted ; 
watchful. She 
autiful, and { 
factitious 
around one who is 


as a wile, true 
er, tender and 


the he 


/ 





Sense ¢ f 
haps the dignity, 
be, which hangs 
thought to have some knowledge of 
the world, and to interpret 
rightly its hidden purposes. She sends 


unseen 
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‘s, bright flashe 
in her se al 


f genius. 
as well as 
True, she ts 


forth, at tim« 
The re 
in he r ] : 
an but her 
descended to her from 
tions; the equivocal 





poetry 





impostor, imposture has 


many genera- 


trade which she 





follows i alm st respectable from its 
antiquity; the very lie she te is, as 
it were, old enough to be true. Her 
deceit, too, is but partial, and of a su- 
pert il kind, for in her u scious 
looks and gesture vt read fhe iS She 
is, a fre ind fearle creature, with 
more of nature and perl of truth 
in her, than most civilized wom 
She is no cultivated and developed 
flower, bt 


whose hardy fibri liant hi 
m t be envied | he more retined 
beauties of the parterré 
i must 1 ‘ by su] ed that these 
nu b pI tha ’ 
better characteristics are alw con- 
fined to the Gy psy W n: there are 
traits in the man, also, which command 
our respect. His is indeed a dark pi 


hy 


ture, but it too is not without its bricht- 





erside. There is in him a dignity and 
independence of chara d 
great courage, a quick and - 
telligt e, and a certain | | I 
law 1] I ne ind i T 
of h uwce. He, however i 
LASAS, Aa QT er 1 Lud — 
! ten | only hardened, | - 
1Zet by desperate ( me 
he following deserip fa Gita- 

na will c1ve those w » have seen 
such a person some idea of the form 
which envelopes this wild, erratic spirit: 

“She is of the middle ture, neitl 
trong) nor sli tly built, and vet er ever 
movement denotes agility a or As 
she stands ¢ t bef oO s ippears 
like a faleon about to soar, and you are 
almost tempted to believe that the power 
of volitation is hers; and were 


stretch forth your 
would spring above the house 
bird. Her fa oval, and ney 
are reg Sah, somewhat har 


for she 


ular, 
was } n among rocl 
‘iis I i 12 TOCKS 
hee! W id-beaten 


and she has 


scorched for many a vear, even 


parents before her; there is many 


upon her cheek, and 





perhaps a 


no dimples of love; and her brow ji 
wrinkled over, though she is yet young. 
Her compl exion is more than dark, fo 


is almost that of a mulatto; and her hair, 
aithay aid. 


which hangs in n AS On Cilnecr sid 








of her face, is black as coal, and coarse 
as the tail of a horse, from which it seems 
to have been gathered. 

“ There is no female eye in Seville can 
eupport the glance of hers, so fierce and 
penetrating, yet so artful and sly, is the 
expression of their dark orbs; her mouth 
is fine and almost delicate, and there is 
not a queen on the proudest throne be- 
tween Moscow and Madrid who might 
not, and would not, envy the white and 
even rows of teeth which adorn it, which 
seem not of pearl, but of the purest eles 
phant’s bone of Multan. She comes not 
alone; a swarthy two year old bantling 
clasps her neck with one arm, its naked 
body half extant from the coarse blanket 
which, drawn aroun | her shoulders, is Se- 
cured at her bosom byaskewer. Though 
tender of age it looks wicked and sly, like 
a veritable imp of Roma. Huge rings of 
false gold dangle from wide slits in the 
lobes of nether 
are rags, and her feet are cased in hempen 
sandals. Such is the wandering Gitdna, 
such is the witch-wife of Multan, who has 
come to spae the fortunes of the Sevillian 
countess and her daughters.” 


her ears; her garinents 


‘‘Mention to me a point of devilry 
with which that woman is ac- 
quainted "is the emphatic exclama- 
tion in which, on another occasion, our 
author sums up the total of the char- 
acter of the wild creature we have 
thus allowed him to depict. Now 
comes her address to the lady of the 
house, and her own running coyamen- 
tary upon it, which, be it imagined or 
described, is sufficiently amusing: 


not 


“Oh may the blessing of Egypt light 
upon your head, you high-born lady ! (may 
an evil end overtake your body, daughter 
of a Busnee harlot!) and may the same 
blessings await the two fair roses of the 
Nile here flowering by your side! (may 
evil Moors them and carry them 
across the water! O listen to the words 
of the poor woman who is from a distant 
country; she is of a wise people, though 
it has pleased the God of the sky to pun- 
ish them for their sins by sending them to 
wander through the world. They denied 
shelter to the Majari, whom you call the 
queen of heaven, and to the Son of God, 
when they fled to the land of Egypt, be- 
fore the wrath of the wicked king; it is 
said that they even refused them a draught 
of the sweet waters of the great river 
when two were athirst. O, 
you will say that it was a great crime; 
and truly so it was, and heavily has the 
Lord punished the Egyptians. He has 
sent us a-wandering, poor as you see, with 


selze 


the blessed 
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scarcely a blanket to coverus. Oh, bless- 
ed lady, (accursed be thy dead, as many as 
thou mayst have!) we have no money to 
purchase us bread; we have only our wis- 
dom with which to support ourselves and 
our poor hungry babes. When God took 
away their silks and gold from the Egypt- 
ians, he left them their wisdom as a re- 
source that they might not starve. Who 
can read the stars like the Egyptians? 
and who can read the lines of the palm 
like them? The poor woman read in the 
stars that there was a rich ventura for all 
of this goodly house, so she followed the 
bidding of the stars, and came to declare it. 
Oh, blessed lady, (I defile thy dead corse!) 
your husband is at Grenada, fighting with 
King Ferdinand against the wild Corohai, 
(May an evil ball smite him, and split his 
head!) Within three months he shall re- 
turn with twenty captive Moors, round 
the neck of each a chain of gold. (God 
grant that when he enters the house a 
beam may fall upon him and crush him !) 
Your palm, blessed lady, your palm, and 
the palms of all I see here, that I may 
tell you al] the rich ventura which is 
hanging over this house; (may evil light- 
ning fall upon it and consume it!)” 


“Such,” says our author, “was the 
Gitana in the days of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, and much the same 
now in the days of Isabel and Chris- 

And having thus conveyed 


is she 


tina. 

some tolerable idea both of the physique 
and the morale of the Gitana, it is but 
fitting that we should clothe her in her 
proper costume : 


“¢ The dress of the Gitanas is very va- 
ried: the young girls, or those who are in 
tolerably easy circumstances, generally 
wear 2 black bodice laced up with a string, 
and adjusted to their figure, and contrast- 
ing with the scarlet-coloured saya, which 
only covers a part of the leg; their shoes 
are cut very low, and are adorned with 
little buckles of silver; the breast, and 
the upper part of the bodice, are covered 
either with a white handkerchief, or one 
of some vivid color; and on the head is 
worn another handkerchief, tied beneath 
the chin, one of the ends of which falls on 
the shoulder, in the manner of a hood. 
When the cold or the heat permits, the 
Giténa removes the hood, without untying 
the knots, and exhibits her long and shin- 
ing tresses restrained by a comb. The 
old women, and the very poor, dress in 
the same manner, save that their habili- 
ments are more coarse, the colors less in 
harmony, and more disorder in their array. 
Amongst them misery appears beneath 
the most revolting aspect; whilst the 
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poorest Git4no preserves a certain deport- 
ment which would make his aspect sup- 
portable, if his unquiet and ferocious 
glance did not inspire us with aversion.’ ’ 

The Gypsy race has been at sundry 
times the subject of severe persecutions. 
Their supposed acquaintance with the 
arts of magic, and their real thievish 
propensities, were 
ther 
might seek a 


and mischievous 
enough to 
wherever they 
home. In Franee, the \ met at the 
very first with a hosiile reception, and 
such strong aud deadly measures were 
taken for their ejection that they soon 
retired into Spain. there, vari- 
ous edicts have sought to drive them 
out, and the hatred of the 
people has often threatened their exist- 
ence; but, strong in the celerity of their 
movements, in their power of enduring 
every species of exposure and of priva- 
tion, the Gitanos stood their ground, 
unul the storm had blown over, and a 
milder government sought to win those 
whom it could not subdue. 

The crimes of the Gypsies against 
the Busnee, or whites, and their deadly 
hostility to them, if once only defen- 
sive, are now c¢ mparatively aggressive 
und unprovoked. this feeling 
prevails with great force among them. 
The Gypsy nurse hates the Chris 
child 
white blood, and is capable of doing it 


} } 
make unweicome 


evuesi s, 


Even 


common 


Sull, 


ian 


committed to her care, for its 
a secret injury which may ruin it both 
in mind and body for life. Had th 
people in general power to execute that 
which have and malignity 
to invent, not a Christian would be left 
in the countries in which they reside. 
Yet itseems that, as a nation, they feel 
the influence of the milder treatment 
which they now receive; the strength 
and ferocity of determination which 
were called forth in them by severity 
and persecution have died away with 
these causes, and in many places the 
peculiarities of the race are gradually 
disappearing, while they themselves, 
so long the outcasts of are 
insensibly blending with the civilized 
fraternity of man. The love of wan- 
dering from place to place, the strong 
feeling of brotherhood among them- 
selves, appear less and less in the mod- 
ern Zineali of Spain. Those who are 
able to support themselves comfortably 
generally settle in the towns, and be- 
come more and more like other people. 
The bond of sympathy which once unit- 


thes ckill 


society, 
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and poorest 15S 


ed the richest the 
slowly decaying, and giving place to 
indifference, or, one would hope, in 
time, to a wider and more comprehen- 
sive charity. One per- 
haps, see these change s without some 
W ith the 


can scarcely, 
degree of regret. Wearied 
uniformity of the mass of civilized men, 
the eye rests with a certain pleasure 


on the exaggerated and unharmoniou 
traits of savage life. The id man 
whose religion is a uperstiuon, Whose 
Virtue 1s an instinct, has yet, in his un- 


trammelled libertv, a grandeur and dig- 


nity which belong not to the poor crea- 
ture whose every action and word Is 
influenced by laws often trivial and 
arbitrary : a erand ur Which his many 
imperfections, and even his unpoetical 
eccentricities, cannot conceal. There 
is in the mind of the savage something 


of the faith and fearlessness of the litth 
child, and the \ 


though, like the child, he should at the 


are beautiful, even 
same time be mischievous, destructive, 
and self-willed. True it is, these Gyp- 
sies have fallen far bel 
such children of nature, and differ but 
little from the lowe | 


classes of civilized 
people, except pr rhaps in being more 


w the rank of 


wretched and ignorant than they. Yet 


they are a curious type of humanity, a 
strong link between th present and 
the past, and we cannot but grieve a 
little, though unreasonably, to see the 


bundle of rods unbound, and unl 


be broken. 
Mr. Borrow complaii 
want of fide] ) mn those neh 


wrought pictures of the 


the 


are given us in those novels ef whi 

thev are the heros r accessaries, He 
contends, and with reason, that the 
lofty and poetic diction with which 


they are gene rally invested, are not true 


to either their feelings or expressions. 
Without deseanting n the ts of 
the examples adduced by him, we will 
only observe that they are probably 
as faithful as the novelist’s picture of 
human nature is apt to be. It is not 
man, as we see him every day, who is 
therein p but man in a s¢ 
of holiday dress, which mh L\ becc nie 
him more or less, but never so well,we 
think, rking clot It must 
be acknowledged that the brief spac 
allotted for the development of cha- 
racter in the novel and the drama, 
seems to render this exaggeration ne- 


up mcr 


' 
rt 


rtrayed, 


ashis wi hes. 


cessary. The personages of the tale 
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or play must be painted in quick, bold 
strokes, in strong light and shade; 
they must say that which they w ould 
never have said, and do that which 
they would never have done. Thus 
the highest truth must be sacrificed to 
that which shall be most distinzuish- 
ing and striking, to bring out that inner 


nature of man which in life is rarely 


brought out in deeds and words. For, 
did it take us as long to find out men 
in works of fiction as in real life, the 
novel would be a biography, the 
drama, lone and wearisome as life 
itself. 

The Gypsy of the present day is 
indeed a sad relic of barbarism; he 


wears but the very 
humanity ; yet such is our faith in that 


wondrous and indestructible texture, 
that we willingly believe his to be 
made of the same stuff as our own. 
We would fain regard him in his pres- 
ent position as the mere wreck and 
vestige left by one of those mighty 
principles, which, having slowly raised 
» themselves a monument from the 
crude material of mind and matter, 
pass on in their eternal march, leaving 
the mass to crumble and return to no- 
thingness, to be one day recombined 
into new form and grandeur by the 
Vlaster workman of the universe. We 
would find in the distinguishing traits 
* his character some remnants of 
barbaric virtue. We would hope that 
he learned to steal when the whole 


race was one mighty 
that his vindictiveness of spi- 
rit was not at first an unprovoked hos- 
tilitv to the f mankind, but the 
impulse of awakened by 


some cruel outrage ; that 


human 
robbers : 


rest ¢ 
resentment 
injury and 


his indifference to the pleasures of 


his strong attachment to his own 
», and his native cunning, have one 
day deserved the names of austere tem- 
perance, of true pens tism, of deep 
Of thes equi alities there re- 
at the present day. 
The world itself has changed for the 
better, and these people have not 
reat tide of bar- 


sense, 


race 


sagacity. 
main few traces 


changed with it,—the g 





baric life has ebbed, and has left these 
to wither on the shore,—the mass of 
mankind around them have risen, and 
stand erect while these still retain 


their crouching and recumbent posture, 
their mother earth, until 
those who have combined to trample 
and weigh them down shall lend them 


clingin to 


Religion. 


rags and tatters of 


horde of 
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a helping hand, and bid them, as he 
of old, in the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazare th, to arise and walk. 

The religion of the Gypsies appears 
to have been originally the Brahmin- 
ism of India,a dim and mystical creed, 
of which they retain nothing save a 
belief in their own immortality, and 
in the existence of a God, whom, how- 
ever, they have ceased to worship. 
Mr. Borrow anathematizes this wild 
and imperfect faith, and terms this 
god of the Brahmins “ the father of all 
imposture ;”” but this view seems to us 
unjust. The deity of the wildest say- 
age, abominable as may be his worship 
and degraded his attributes, is yet but 
a defaced re presentat ion of the true 
God who has written his name upon 
every heart. The hymn to Brahmah 
or to Buddh, which our author has an- 
nexed to his translations of Gypsy 
rhymes, has in it some views so just 
and noble, that we are tempted to 
quote it partly for the sake of over- 
throwing his position. We 
speak of the correctness of the trans- 
lation, yet we wish that the poem had 
not been rendered into English doggrel 

brief blank lines would have given 


cannot 


a better idea of the wild measure and 
language of the original : 

* Should I Foutsa’s force and glory, 
Earth’s protector, all unfold, 

rhrough more years would last my story, 


Than has Ganges sands of gold. 
Him the fitting reverence showing 
For a moment’s period, 
Ceaseless blessings, overflowing, 
Unto all created things. 

If, from race of man descended. 

Or from dragon’s kingly line, 

Thou dost dread, when life is ended. 
Deep in sin to sink and pine, 

If thou seek great Foutsa ever, 
With a heart devoid of guile. 

He the mists of sin shall sever, 

All before thee bright shall smile 
Whosoe’er his parents losing, 

From his earliest infancy, 
Cannot guess, with all his 
Where his brethren now may be: 
He who sister dear . 
Since the sun upon him shone, 

And of kindred all the othe: 

} has known— 
If of Foutsa Grand the figure 

He shall shape and color o’er, 

Gaze upon it rapt and eager, 

And with fitting rites adore, 

And through twenty days shall utter 
The dread name with reverent fear; 


brings 


musing, 


nor brother, 


Shoots and branches ne’er 
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Foutsa, huge of form, shall flutter 
Round about him, and appear, 

And to him the spot discover 
Where his kindred breathe again, 
And, though evils whelm them over, 
Straight release them from their pain, 
If that man, unchanged, still keeping, 
From backsliding shall refrain, 

He, by Foutsa touched when sleeping, 
Shall Biwaéngarit’s title gain. 

If to Bouddi’s elevation 

He would win, and from the three 
Confines dark of tribulation 

Soar to light and liberty ; 

When a heart with kindness glowing 
He within him shall desery, 

‘To Grand Foutsa’s image going, 
Let him gaze attentively : 

Soon, his every wish acquiring, 

He shall triumph, glad and fain, 
And the shades of sin, retiring, 
Never more his soul restrain. 
Whosoever bent on speeding 

To that distant shore, the home 

Of the wise, shall take to reading 
The all-wond’rous Soudra* tome ; 

If that study deep beginning, 

No fit preparations made, 

Seanty shall he find his winning, 
Straight forgetting what he’s read ; 
Whilst he in the dark subjection 
Shall of shadowing sin remain, 
Soudra’s page of full perfection, 
How shall he, in mind, retain ? 
Unto Him the earth who blesses, 
Unto Foutsa, therefore, he, 

Drink and incense, food and dresses 
Should up offer plenteously ; 

And the fountain’s limpid liquor 
Pour Grand Foutsa’s face before. 
Drain himself a cooling beaker 
When a day and night are o’er; 
Tune his heart to high devotion . 
The five evil things eschew, 

Lust and fiesh and vinous potion, 
And the words which are not true: 
Living things abstain from killing 
For full twenty days and one ; 

And meanwhile, with accents thrilling, 
Mighty Foutsa call upon— 

Then of infinite dimension 
Foutsa’s form in dreams he’]] see. 
And if he, with fixed attention, 
When his sleep dissolved shall be, 
Shall but list to Soudra’s volume, 
He, through thousand ages’ flight, 
Shall, of Soudra’s doctrine solemn, 
Ne’er forget one portion slight, 

Yes, a soul so highly gifted 

Every child of man can find, 

If to mighty Foutsa lifted 


* The sacred Codex of the Buddhists, 


which cont 
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Te but keep his heart and mind, 

He who views his cattle falling 

Unto fierce disease a prey, 

Hears his kindred round him brawling, 
Never ceasing nis 
Who can find no rest in slumber 

From excess of grief and pain, 

And whose prayers, in countless number 
Though they rise, are breathed in vain— 


To earth favouring Foutsa’s figure 


nt nor day. 


If but reverence he shall pay. 
Dire misfortunes’ dreadful rigor 
Flits for ever and fo ye. 

No domestic broils distress him, 


And of naught he knows the want ; 
Cattle, corn, and riches bless hit 
Which the favoring demons grant ; 
The se who sombre forests threats 
Those who sajling ocean’s plain, 
Fain would wind their way undreadin 
Evil poisons. beasts. and men, 
Evil spirits, demons, javals, 
And the force of evil winds, 


} 


And each ill which he who travels 


In his course so frequent f s 
Let them onlv take their station, 
*Fore the form of Foutsa ¢ 1 
On it gaze with adoration, 
Sacrifice with reverent hand 

And, within the forest g] 

On the mountain, or the vale, 

On the ocean wide and roor 

Them no evil shall assail, 

Thou, who every secret knowest 
Foutsa, hear my heartfelt pravet 
Thou who earth such favor showes 
How shall I thy praise declare ? 

If with cataract’s voice the story 

I through million calay 
Yet of Foutsa’s force and 
I may not the sum outpour. 
Whosoe’er, the title learnin 


Of the earth’s protector hig! 





Shall, whene’er his form discernin 
On it gaze with steadfast ¢ 

And at times 

Offer fittine drink and food 


He ten thousand joys possesses 


shall offer dresses 


And escapes ea trouble rude 
Whoso into deed shall carry 

Of the law each precept, he 
Through all time alive shal] tarry 
And from birth and death be free. 
Foutsa, thou, who best of any 
Know’st the truth of what I’ve told, 
Spread the tale through regions many 
As the Ganges’ sands of gold.” 


Is not this hymn the voice of a pir- 
ing and adoring humanity @ there 


notin it something of reve 
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least of holy doctrine, and of heavenly 
consolation? It is a comfort to us, 
to read in these, and other such scat- 
tered hieroglyphics, that God has al- 
ways been with all his creatures in 
wisdom and in love, not only to create 
and sustain, but also to guide and in- 
struct; that his wide bounty has never 
been bounded by the confines of either 
country or race; but that, spiritually as 
well as temporally, among the heath- 
en, as well as among the Christian and 
the Hebrew, his rain has descended 
and his sun has shone, upon the evil 
and the good. It is a comfort to us, 
to distinguish a drop of his precious 
essence in the very dregs of humanity, 
to find his stamp upon its basest coin, 
for he made us in his own image, and 
even when we have passed through 
the hands of evil spirits we are no 
counterfeits. 

One word concerning Mr. Borrow’s 
mission among the Zincali. It is one 
upon which he cannot look back but 
with pleasure. He has left behind him 
a valuable legacy, and a monument to 
his own erudition and industry, in va- 
rious portions of the Scriptures render- 
ed by him into the dialect of the Rom- 
many. He seems, moreover, in his ef- 
forts to enlighten them, to have acted 
with forbearance and consideration, and 
to have endeavored to accommodate 
his expositions of Christian doctrine to 
their peculiar character and position. 
We gather from his own account of his 
intercourse with them, that he did not 
dazzle and bewilder their dim vision 
with the deeper mysteries and dogmas 
of the church; but that he went among 
them as a brother, gently and kindly 
reproved their evil practices, and strove 
with patience and discretion to guide 
them to even a remote perception of the 
truth, following his own sense of their 
wants and capacities, rather than the 
guidance of a wildly zealous spirit. Nor 
do we doubt that his labor, lost as it 
may have seemed to him, will produce 
the wished-for result. The good seed, 
sown in so good a spirit, cannot fail, we 
would fain hope, to bring forth at least 
some fruit, even in this stony ground. 
And those even who mocked at his 
pious endeavors to enlighten them, will 
perhaps one day gladly and gratefully 
ackn wledge the debt they owe him 
who visited them when sick and in pri- 
son, for their own sake, and for the 
sake of One greater than they. 
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It is well perhaps that Mr. Borrow 
does not himself entertain any very 
sanguine hopes for the realization of 
such a result, so that he is at least safe 
from all danger of disappointment. “I 
can scarcely flatter myself,” he says, 
“with having experienced any success 
in my endeavors. Indeed I never ex- 
pected any, or at least any which I my- 
self could hope to witness; I knew too 
well the nature of the ground on which 
I was casting seed. True it is that it 
may not be lost, and that it may even- 
tually spring up in this or that diree- 
tion, as barley has been dropped from 
the cerements of a mummy, and has 
sprung up, and displayed vitality after 
lying choked and hidden for two thou- 
sand years.” 

We are tempted to quote two or 
three passages from which the reader 
may form some idea of the nature of 
the task our good missionary had to 
perform, in his attempt to exert on such 
minds the slightest influence of a reli- 
gious character. At Madrid, on one 
occasion, he receives a visit from Pépa 
and Chicharona, already mentioned, ac- 
companied by two daughters of the 
former; one of whom, a very remark- 
able female, was called La Tuérta, 
from the circumstance of her having 
but one eye, and the other, who was 
a girl of about thirteen, La Casdami, 
or the scorpion, from the malice she 
occasionally displayed. The following 
scene then occurred: 


“ Myself.— I am glad to see you Pépa; 
what have you been doing this morning ?? 

* Pepa.—‘ I have been telling baji, and 
Chicharona has been stealing a pastésas; 
we have but little success, and have come 
to warm ourselves at the braséro. As 
for the One-eyed, she is a very sluggard, 
(holgazana,) she will neither tell fortunes 
nor steal.’ 

“The One-eyed.—‘ Hold your peace, 
mother of the Bengues; I will steal, when 
I see occasion, but it shall not be a pasté- 
sas, and I will hokkawar (deceive) but it 
shall not be by telling fortunes, If I de- 
ceive, it shall be by horses, by jockeying. 
If I steal, it shall be on the road—I’ll rob. 
You know already what Iam capable of, 
yet knowing that, you would have me tell 
fortunes like yourself or steal like Chicha- 
rona. Me dinela cénche (it fills me with 
fury) to be asked to tell fortunes, and the 
next Busnee that talks to me of bajis I 
will knock all her teeth out.’ 

“The Scorpion.—‘ My sister is right; 
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I, too, would sooner be a salteadéra (high- 
waywoman, ) ora chalana (she-jockey,) 
than steal with the hands, or tell bajis.’ 

“ Myself.—* You do not mean to say, 
O Tuérta, that you are a jockey, and that 
you rob on the high-way.’ 

“The One-eyed.—‘I am a chalana, 
brother, and many a time I have robbed 
upon the road, as all our people know. 
I dress myself as a man, and go forth with 
some of them. I have robbed alone, in 
the pass of the Guadarama, with my horse 
and escopéta. I alone once robbed a cua- 
drilla of twenty Gallégos, who were re- 
turning to their own country, after cutting 
the harvests of Castile; I stripped them 
of their earnings, and could have stripped 
them of their very clothes had I wished, 
for they were down on their knees like 
cowards. I love a brave man, be he 
Busné or Gypsy. When I was not much 
older than the Scorpion, I went with seve- 
ral others to rob the cortijo of an old man ; 
it was more than twenty leagues from 
here. We broke in at midnight, and 
bound the old man; we knew he had 
money; but he said no, and would not 
tell us where it was; so we tortured him, 
pricking him with our knives and burning 
his han Is over the lamp: all, however, 
would not do. At last I said, “ Let us try 
the pimie ntos aie so we took the green pep- 
per husks, pulled open his eye-lids, and 
rubbed the pupils with the green pepper 
fruit. That was the worst pinch of all. 
Would you believe it? the old man bore 
it. Then our people said, “Let us kill 
him,” but I said, no, It were a pity: so 
we spared him, though we got nothing. 
I have loved that old man ever since for 
his firm heart, and should have wished 
him for a husband,’ 

“The Scorpion.— Ojal4, that I had 
been in that cortijo to see such sport!’ 

* Myself.— Do you fear God, O Tu- 
éerta ?? 

“The One-eyed.—‘ Brother, I fear no- 
thing.’ 

* Myself.—* Do you believe in God, O 
Tuérta ? 

“The One-eyed.— Brother, I do not; I 
hate all connected with that name; the 
whole is folly; me difiela cénche. If I 
go to church, it is but to spit at the images. 
I spat at the bélto of Mariathis morning; 
and I love the Corojai, and the Londone, 
because they are not baptized.’ 

“ Myself. You, of course, never say 
a prayer.’ 

“The One-eyed.—*‘ No, no; there are 
three or four old words, taught me by 
some old people, which I sometimes say to 
myself; I believe they have both force 
and virtue.’ 
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“ Myself.—*I would fain hear; pray 
tell me them.’ 

“The One-eyed.— Brother, they are 
words not to be repeated.’ 

” Myse lf.— W hy not ?? 

“ The One-eyed.—* They are holy words, 
brother.’ 

“* Myself.— Holy } You say there is no 
God; if there be none, there can be no- 
thing holy; pray. tell me the words, O 
Tuérta.’ ; 

“ The One-eyed.— Brother, I dare not.’ 

“ Myself.— Then you do fear some- 
thing.’ 

6 The One-e yé 1. —* Not r’ _— 

‘ Saboca Enrecar Marta Eréria. 
and now I wish I had not said them.’ 

ae Muse y— You are distracted, O Tu- 
érta: the words say simply, ** Dwell with- 
in us, blessed Maria.”? You have 
on her bdilto this morning in the ehurch, 
and now you are afraid to repeat four 
words, amongst which is her name.’ 

“The One-cyed.—‘I did not understand 
them; but I wish I had not said them.’ 


spitten 


“T repeat that there is no individual, 
however hardened, who is utterly godless.” 


Again, after having taken infinite 
pains to enlighten their minds and to 
touch their hearts, he has the satisfac- 
tion of witnessing the following ple as- 
ing evidence of the serious impression 


he had succeeded in making: 


« My little congregation, if such I may 
cal] it, consisted entirely of women; the 
men seldom or never visited me, save they 


stood in need of something which they 


hoped to obtain from me, This cireum- 
stance I little regretted, their 
and conversation being the reverse of in- 


It must not, however, be sup- 


manners 


teresting. 
posed that, even with respect to the wo- 


men, matters went on invariably in a 


smooth and satisfactory manner. rhe 
following little anecdote will show what 
slight dependence can be placed upon 
them, and how disposed they are at all 


times to take part in wl 
One day they 


atis grotesque 
and malicious. arrived, 
attended by a Gypsy 
never pre vious] seen. We had scarcely 


I 
been seated a minute, when this fellow, 
window, and with- 


jockey whom I had 


rising, took me to the 
out any preamble or circumlocution, sai 1, 
—‘* Don lend me two 
barias’ (ounces of gold.) ‘Not to your 
whole race, my excellent friend,’ said I; 
‘are you frantic? Sit down and be dis- 
creet.’ He obe yed me literally, sat down, 
and when the rest departed, followed with 


Jorge, you shall 


was 





fi 
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ree 
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them. We did not invariably meet at my 
own house, but occasionally at one in a 
street inhabited by Gypsies. On the ap- 
pointed day I went to this house, where 
I found the women assembled; the jockey 
was also present. On seeing me, he ad- 
vanced, again took me aside, and again 
said,—* Don Jorge, you shall lend me two 
barias.’ I made him no answer, but at 
once entered on the subject which brought 
me thither. I spoke for some time in 
Spanish; I chose for the theme of my 
discourse the situation of the Hebrews in 
Egypt, and pointed out its similarity to 
that of the Gitanos of Spain. I spoke 
of the power of God, manifested in 
preserving both as separate and distinct 
people amongst the nations until the pre- 
I warmed with my subject. I 
subsequently produced a manuscript book, 
from which I read a portion of scripture, 
and the Lord’s Prayer and Apostle’s Creed, 
in Rommany. When I had concluded, I 
looked around me. 

“The features of the assembly were 
twisted, and the eyes of all turned upon 
me with a frightful squint; not an indi- 
vidual present but squinted,—the genteel 
Pépa, the good-humored Chicharona, 
the Casdami, &c., &c., all squinted. 
The Gypsy fellow, the contriver of the 
birla, squinted worst of all. Such are 
the Gypsies.” 


sent day. 


No wonder that he remarks on one 
occasion, with some simplicity, and 
with a truth which may be fairly set 
down as incontrovertible—“ [ was con- 
vinced that should I travel to the end 
of the universe, I should meet with no 
people more in need of a little Christian 
exhortation !” 

We will conclude with one more 
anecdote to illustrate the trait of the 
fraternal spirit which binds them all 
together, as well as the hatred and con- 
tempt with which they regard all 
others, or Busné. At Badajoz he is visit- 
ed by an old Gypsy named Antonio. 
It should be borne in mind, that from 
his knowledge of the Rommany, or 
Gypsy tongue, Mr. Borrow was gene- 
rally regarded by them as one of their 
own blood: 


“ Antonio.—‘* Give me your hand, bro- 
ther! I should have come to see you be- 
fore, but I have been to Olivensas in 
search ofa horse. What I have heard of 
you has filled me with much desire to know 
you, and I now see that you can tell me 
many things which I am ignorant of. I 
ain Zincalo by the four sides,—I love our 
blood, and I hate that of the Busné. Had 
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I my will I would wash my face every day 
in the blood of the Busné, for the Busné 
are made only to be robbed and to be 
slaughtered; but I love the Caloré, and I 
love to hear of things of the Caloré, espe- 
cially from those of foreign lands; for the 
Caloré of foreign lands know more than 
we of Spain, and more resemble our fa- 
thers of old.’ 

* Myself.—‘ Have you ever met before 
with Caloré who were not Spaniards ?” 

** Antonio.—*I will tell you, brother. 
I served as a soldier in the war of the in- 
dependence against the French. Wars 
itis true, is not the proper occupation of 
a Gitano, but those were strange times, 
and all those who could bear arms were 
compelled to go forth to fight; so I went 
with the English armies, and we chased 
the Gabiné to the frontier of France; and 
it happened once that we joined in despe- 
rate battle, and there was a confusion, 
and the two parties became intermingled, 
and fought sword to sword and bayonet 
to bayonet, and a French soldier singled 
me out, and we fought for a long time, 
cutting, goring, and cursing each other, 
till at last we flung down our arms and 
grappled; long we wrestled, body to body, 
but I found that I was the weaker, and I 
fell. The French soldier’s knee was on 
my breast, and his grasp was on my throat, 
and he seized his bayonet, and he raised 
it to thrust me through the jaws; and his 
cap had fallen off, and I lifted up my eyes 
wildly to his face, and our eyes met, and 
gave a loud shriek, and cried Zinealo, 
Zincalo! and [I felt him shudder, and he 
relaxed his grasp and started up, and he 
smote his forehead and wept, and then he 
came to me and knelt down by my side, 
for | was almost dead, and he took my 
hand and called me Brother and Zincealo, 
and he produced his flask and poured wine 
into my mouth, and | revived, and he 
raised me up, and led me from the con- 
course, and we sat down on a knoll, and 
the two parties were fighting all around, 
and he said, * Let the dogs fight, and tear 
each other’s throats till they are all de- 
stroyed, what matters it to the Zincali; 
they are not of our blood, and shall that 
be shed for them?” So we sat for hours 
on the knoll and discoursed on matters 
pertaining to our people; and I could 
have listened for years, for he told me 
secrets Which made my ears tingle, and I 
soon found that I knew nothing, though I 
had before considered myself quite Zinca- 
lo; but as for him he knew the whole 
cuenta; the Bengui Lango himself could 
have told him nothing but what he knew. 
So we sat till the sun went down and the 
battle was over, and he proposed that we 
should both flee to his own country and 
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live there with the Zincali; but my heart 
failed me; so we embraced, and he de- 
parted to the Gabiné, whilst I returned 
to our own battalions.’ 

“ Myself.—* Do you know from what 
country he came ?” 

“ Antonio.—‘ He told me that he was a 
Mayoro.’ 

“ Myself.—* You mean a Magyar or 
Hungarian.’ 

«“ Antonio.— Just so; and I have re- 
pented ever since that I did not follow 
him.’ ” 


We are here constrained to part with 
our worthy missionary, and our other 
less respectable friends in whose com- 
pany he has led us to pass some agree- 
able and instructive hours. Farewell 


LINES IN A 
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to you, our kind guide ; and to you, poor 
wanderers—we wish you a happier lot 
in the future, than you have met with 
in the past. We could hope that, so 
long as you love your roving life, the 
wildernesses of the world might be left 
open to you, and that you might for- 
sake these only for gardens of pure and 
beautiful culture. May the bright 
stars which you once so devaatly wor- 
shipped, shed their gentlest influences 
upon you; and, degraded and ignorant 
as you now are, may Heaven’s last 
born star lead you to that faith and 
hope which can make man, erring, im- 
perfect though he be, but “a little 
lower than the angels.” 


3ALL ROOM, 


TO A BEAUTIFUL PERSON WHO OUGHT NOT TO HAVE BEEN THERE 


J saw thee mid that radiant throng, 
W here all were innocent but thou; 

And marvelled that a soul so wrong 
Could lurk beneath so fair a brow. 


Thine eye was bright, thy laugh was loud, 
And to thy cheek no blushes came, 
And every look and step was proud, 


As though thou wert not lost to fame. 


Some meteor drooping from the skies ' 
Thus blazes toward the murky flood, 

Beheld by all the pitying eyes 
That sparkle where it lately stood. 


Not Hebe’s fault was dark as thine, 

rT 2 > 

Though banished from the eternal sphere 
No more she pour’d the ethereal wine, 

Nor dared again in heaven appear. 


The pearls that bound thy jetty hair, 
The jewel glittering on thy breast, 

As sparks by night contrasted glare, 
The deeper all thy guilt expressed. 


Say, when that bauble met thy gaze— 
The ring, the signet of thy shame 

Swept not the thoughts of better days 
Along thy shuddering heart like flame ? 
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Thou hast a maiden’s softness yet, 
Thou hast a voice of Circean guile ; 

Thy waywardness we might forget, 
But for the serpent in thy smile. 


Go weep! there’s virtue in a tear; 
Go blush! repentance yet may save ; 
And if thy off’ring be sincere, 
May heaven restore the light it gave! 
Vincent E. Baron. 


THIS IS NOT THY REST. 
* Arise and depart, for this is not thy rest.” 


THart strain—it comes when weariness 
Steals on the stricken heart, 

And Hope’s bright phantoms, one by one, 
Like summer flowers depart ;— 

It cometh, when the spirit bows 
To Sorrow’s mild behest, 

And pointing upward, sweetly breathes— 
“‘ This—this isnot thy rest !” 


That strain—it comes when Pleasure 
Lights up the banquet hall, 

And hearts are bounding joyously 
To music’s fairy call. 

It comes—and laughter dies away, 
Like sunlight in the West, 

And sick of mirth, the reveller sighs— 
“« This—this is not thy rest !” 


That strain—it comes upon the soul 
In triumph’s noon-tide hour, 
When Glory twines her brightest wreaths, 
To bind the brow of power 
o bine I : 
It cometh—and the clarion’s voice 
Thrills not the victor’s breast, 
For through his laurels breathes that strain— 
“‘ This—this is not thy rest.” 


That strain—it cometh still alway ; 
It whispers ’mid the throng ; 
It mingles with the words of love, 
And Glory’s triumph song. 
It cometh alway—for a void 
Is alway in the breast, 
And ceaselessly the spirit sighs— 
“‘ This—this is not thy rest.” 
nu, S. S. AnpRos. 


New Bedford, Mass. 
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THE RHODE ISLAND QUESTION. 


Tere have been already, in the histo- 
ry of this nation, several occasions on 
which it has been necessary to recur to 
the first principles of government in 
general, and to the nature of our own 
in particular. Ordinarily, in the quiet 
movement of its machinery, we lose 
sight of the ultimate principles upon 
which government depends, and ac- 
cording to which it has been construct- 
ed. But if ever any part of this ma- 
chinery breaks, or it has become neces- 
sary to enlarge it or apply its power in 
a new direction, we set ourselves di- 
rectly to consider the principle itself. 
The present is such an_ occasion. 
The Rhode Island controversy has 
started several questions, not new in 
the days of our forefathers, but appa- 
rently forgotten by us, which can only 
be solved by the application of ultimate 
principles. The turn which the contest 
has taken cannot affect these questions. 
Whether the movement against the 
charter and in favor of a new constitu- 
tion has been finally stifled, or whether 
it will re-appear, the questions of law 
and of policy remain. There cannot 
be a better time for their examination. 
Everybody knows that the colony of 
Rhode Island was governed by a char- 
ter granted by Charles the Second, 
which incorporated certain associates 
and all such others as should be admit- 
ted free of the company and society, and 
which provided that the government 
thereof should be administered by a gov- 
ernor, deputy governor, and ten assist- 
ants, chosen by the freemen of the com- 
pany, and by representatives,not exceed- 
ing six for Newport, four for each of the 
towns of Providence, Portsmouth and 
Warwick, and two for each other place, 
town, or city ; that the Assembly could 
admit any persons to be freemen whom 
they pleased to admit, without any 
qualification whatever; that they did, 
however, prescribe a property qualifi- 
cation, whic h was finally established 
in 1762, as it now stands, confining the 
elective franchise to persons having a 
freehold of the value of one hundred 
and thirty-four dollars, and the eldest 
sons of such freeholders; that no con- 


stitution whatever was adopted at the 
Revolution, but the government con- 
tinued to be administered according to 
the charter ; and that in its actual state, 
the legis lative body was elected by less 
than one-half of the white male adult 
resident citizens of the United States, 
and even then, so far from representing 
the people, or the electors, in proportion 
to their numbers, the majority of the 
Assembly were elected by about one- 
third of the freemen. 

At the time this charter was granted, 
and for a long time afterwards, the 
population of the State was chiefly 
agricultural. Limiting the franchise to 
freeholders and their eldest sons, ex- 
cluded but a small number of persons. 
The apportionment of representatives 
was also, then, nearly in proportion to 
the population. Newport was one of 
the most important and flourishing 
towns in America, while Providence 
was scarcely greater than Portsmouth 
or Warwick. In the lapse of eighty 
years, the State has passed through 


great changes. Newport has fallen 
from its pre-eminence, and is now 
chiefly thought of as an unequalled 


watering place of 8000 inhabitants. 
Portsmouth has 1700 inhabitants, while 
Providence has 23,172: ye t Newport 
has six representatives, and Portsmouth 
and Providence each four. The popu- 
lation of the State has become emi- 
nently manufacturing and commercial ; 
that while the whole number of 
adult male citizens is 23,000, 
the number of electors, according to 
the charter and the existing law, is 
supposed to be only about nine thou- 
sand. 

To change this system, 
efforts have been made from 
time within the last thirty-five years. 
Motions and petitions to open the 
elective franchise and to equalize the 
representation, or to call a convention 
for the purpose of forming a constitution, 
were made and lost, renewed and re- 
jected, till at length, early in the last 
year, they who had so long appealed in 

rain to ‘the Assembly determined to 


appeal to it no longer, but to what they 
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conceived to be the ultimate principles 


of American freedom. Assuming that 
the sovereignty resided in the people, 
they of their own motion, and in their 
own names, in April, 1841, called a 
convention; which asse smbled in Octo- 
ber, and in the month following pro- 
posed a constitution exte nding the right 
of suffrage to every white male adult 
citizen of the United States who had 
resided one year in the State, and ap- 
port tioning the re presenti itives among 
the towns and cities of the State, as 
nearly as possible in proportion to their 
actual population. This constitution 
was submitted to the people by the 
convention, in December, (the General 
siving no sanction whatever 
to it, nor providing any means for as- 
certaining under oath the 
votes for or against it,) and received, 
as its friends allege, 13,944 votes in its 
favor, of which 4,960 were given by 
persons having a right to vote under 
the charter and the acts of the Gene- 
ral Assembly, being a majority not 
only of all the citizens, but even of the 
old elec tors 

Meantime 


Asst mbly 


the General Assembly, 


taking alarm at this new 

things, had themselves, in February, 
1841, passed a resolution requesting 
the freemen to choose, in August, dele- 
gates to attend a convention in Novem- 
ber to form a new constitution in 
whole or part, with full powers for 
that ey se, This convention met in 


November, and being unable to agree 
on oa questi m of the franchise, ad- 
journed to February, 1842. They met 
again in February, ‘and extended the 
Rasishiee to all white male adult na- 
five citizens resident in the state two 
years, and to naturalized citizens, 
three years resident, and ae the 
old property ‘qualification ; but though 
they changed the rate of " representa- 
tion, they made it nearly as unequal as 
before. The constitution thus formed 
was submitted to all those persons who 
were made electors by it, and was lost 


by a majority of 676. 
The movement in favor of the 
people’s convention and constitution 


was denounced by the old government 
in all its stages, as revolutionary and 
illegal, and, after the rejection of their 
constitution, they passed in March an 
act declaring the exercise of any of the 
principal offices under the people’s 
constitution an act of treason, to be 
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punished by imprisonment for life. 
The friends of the pen $ constitu- 
tion still persevering, the General As- 
sembly resolve that an insurrection 
exists in the state, and call upon the 
President for assistance to put it down 
by force. He promises to give it. His 
interference does not actually take 
place, only because, on the first colli- 
sion between the two parties, the suf- 
frage party is overthrown. Whether 
they will ever rally is the problem of 
the future. 

Here are questions which go to the 
foundation of this government: 

First. Inwhom does the sovereignty 
reside ? 

Second. What is the right of resist- 
ance or of revolution @ 

Third. How far does the Federal 
Constitution authorize an interference 
by the Union with the exercise of sove- 
reignty in a State ? 

Fourth. In what manner can such 
interference be made ? 

In discussing them we do not mean 
to enter any further than we have 
done into the questions of fact. It is 
of no importance to the questions we 
are about to consider, whether, in this 
particular case, the majority of the re- 
sident citizens of Rhode Island did or 
did not sanction the people’s constitu- 
tion. We certainly think there is rea- 
sonable evidence that they did, not the 
least part of which is the refusal of 
the Charter Assembly to examine and 
count the votes. If they had admitted 
the right of such majority to change 
the organic law of the State, and had 
been sincerely desirous to ascertain the 
fact whether the majority had done so 
or not, they would, we think, have 
made the examination which the 
friends of the constitution desired them 
tomake. It is true that the charter 
government has always denied the fact 
of a majority of the people being in 
favor of the constitution ; but they have 

also denied the right of such majority 
to make the constitution if they would. 


It is this latter position which we are 
about to discuss. 
All Americans agree, in general 


terms, that the sovereignty resides in 
the people. This is the language of 
our constitutions, our bills of rights, our 
legal formulas. But who are the peo- 
ple? Is the people, in whom, accord- 
ing to our American theory, the sove- 
reignty resides, the body of the elect- 
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ors, or the whole body of adult male 
citizens, or the whole body of human 
beings in the State ? 

The question here put is general, as 
if the sameanswer could be given for 
all the States of the Union. This may 
not be really the case. The states, 
being independent, except so far as 
they surrendered their independence by 
the act of Union, each must determine 
for itself what qualifications or excep- 
tions shall be made to the general doc- 
trines which, as we shall show here- 
after, were promulgated by the whole 
circle of American States. The excep- 
tions may qualify so much the general 
result, that in fact the sovereignty in 
Massachusetts may reside in one body 
and in South Carolina in another. The 
constitution of the United States does 
not fix it, nor interfere with it, except to 
require a “ republican form of govern- 
ment in every State.” It is possible, 
therefore, that the general doctrines 
upon which, as we shall show, the re- 
volution was defended, may have been 
modified in a single State so that the 
sovereignty may in fact reside in a 
greater or less body compared with 
the whole population. These, how- 
ever, are exceptions, and do not destroy 
the rule. 

There were, we think, certain prin- 
ciples promulged at the revolution, by 
the authority and on behalf of all the 
States, which necessarily lead to the 
doctrine, that the sovereignty resides, 
with some exceptions, in the whole 
body of the male population. 

To understand this matter clearly, it 
may be necessary to refer to the state of 
opinion at and previous to the revolution. 
Ever since the time of the English com- 
monwealth,the general mind of England 
had been much engaged upon ques- 
tions of government, and among others 
of its origin and the social compact. 
The dethronement of James the Second, 
and the accession of William and 
Mary, gave a new occasion and a new 
impetus to the discussion. Beginning 
with philosophers, the question spread 
among the people, and finally, in, the 
latter part of the last century, engaged 
the attention of Christendom. 

There were persons who maintained 
the divine right of kings. Sir Robert 
Filmer wrote a book to prove that the 
kingly office was transmitted from 
Adam, down through the eldest sons 
in countless generations of his descend- 
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ants, till it rested upon the consecrated 


shoulders of the actual possessors of 


thrones. Locke wrote his celebrated 
treatise in answer to Filmer, in which, 
after exposing the absurdity of Fil- 
mer’s theory, he entered upon a pro- 
found investigation of the origin and 
rightful authority of government, in a 
manner which has illustrated even his 
own illustrious name. 

His doctrine, in short, was this: that 
all men were born free, equal, and in- 
dependent; that no human being 
could rightfully exercise any control 
over another but from his own free 
contract, children and idiots excepted ; 
that this contract might be expressed 
or implied; and that the authority 
conferred by a political society upon its 
government could be resumed. 


« Men being, as has been said, all free, 
equal, and independent, no one can be 
put out of this estate and subjected to 
the political power of another, without 
his own consent. The only way whereby 
any one divests himself of his natural lib- 
erty, and puts on the bonds of civil society, 
is, by agreeing with other men to join and 
unite into a community, for their comfort- 
able, safe, and peaceable living, one 


amongst another, ina secure enjoyment of 


their properties, and a greater security 
against any that are not of it. This any 
number of men may do, because it injures 
not the freedom of the rest; they are left 
as they were in the liberty of the state 
of nature. When any number of men 
have so consented to make a community 
or government, they are thereby presently 
incorporated, and make one body politic, 
wherein the majority have a right to 
act and conclude the rest.”—JLocke on 
Civil Government, so0k 2, chap. &, 
sec. 95, 

“Though I have said above, that all 
men by nature are equal, I cannot be sup- 
posed to understand all sorts of equality ; 
age or virtue may give some a just prece- 
dency; excellency of parts and merit may 
place others above the common level; 
birth may subject some, and alliance or 
benefits others, to pay an observance to 
those to whom nature, gratitude or other 
respects may have made it due; and yet 
all this consists with the equality which 
all men are in respect of jurisdiction or 
dominion over one another; which was 
the equality I then spoke of, as proper to 
the business in hand, being that equal 
right, that every man hath to his natural 
freedom, without being subjected to the 
will or authority of any other man.”— 
Chap. 6, sec. 54, 
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“Though in a constituted common- 
wealth, standing upon its own basis, and 
acting according to its conviction, that is, 
acting for the preservation of the commu- 
nity, there can be but one supreme power, 
which is the legislative, to which all the 
rest are and must be subordinate ; yet the 
legislative being only a fiduciary power 
to act for certain ends, there remains still 
in the people a supreme power to renew 
or alter the legislative, when they find the 
legislature act contrary to the trust 
reposed in them.” — Chap. 13, sec. 
149. 

“To conclude; the power that every in- 
dividual gave to society when he entered 
into it, can never revert to the individuals 
again, as long as the society lasts, but 
will always remain in the community; be- 
cause without this there can be no com- 
munity, no commonwealth, which is con- 
trary to the original agreement; so also 
when the society hath placed the legisla- 
tive in any assembly of men, to continue 
in them and their successors, with direc- 
tion and authority for providing such 
successors, the legislative can never revert 
to the people, whilst that government 
lasts; because, having provided a legisla- 
tive with power to continue for ever, they 
have given up their political power to the 
legislative and cannot resume it. But if 
they have set limits to the duration of 
their legislative, and made this supreme 
power in any person or assembly only 
temporary ; or else when by the miscar- 
riages of those in authority it is forfeited ; 
upon the forfeiture or at the determina- 
tion of the time set, it reverts to the 
society, and the people have a right to act 
as supreme and continue the legislative 
in themselves, or erect a new form, or 
under the old form place it in new hands, 


as they think good.” 


Such were the doctrines of Locke, a 
few years after the English revolution 
The point which we wish to 
establish by these extracts is, that the 
people, as the word is used by Locke, in- 
cludes every person in the state who 
could have been a party to the social 
compact, if it had been formed anew at 
the time, or in other words, every hu- 
man being of sufficient age and judg- 
ment to enter into a contract. 

Locke was not alone. The same 
opinions were entertained by others ; 
nor were there wanting antagonists 
who combated these doctrines with 
great power. Hooker, Bolingbroke, 
Hume, Burke, are some of the English 
names that have been engaged in the 
discussion. 

VOL, XI.—NO. XLIX. 10 


of 1688. 
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The people, then, who entered into 
the social compact, were the whole 
people, without any distinction of pro- 
perty or other qualifications. Accord- 
ing to this theory, all government was 
originally founded on some original 
agreement of all the persons then exist- 
ing, acting as equals, and concurring 
in the formation of a state. Persons 
who afterwards came upon the stage 
became in their turn parties to 
the compact. It was from such a 
compact that the legality of existing 
institutions was deduced, the consent 
thus originally given attaching to and 
rendering legal all the forms which the 
governments afterwards underwent in 
all theirchanges. Such was the theory 
of the social compact. a 

It was also a very general inference 
from this theory, that if consent had 
been originally necessary to justify 
government, there were conditions or 
stipulations implied on the part of 
those in whom it was vested, or that 
there still remained a right in the peo- 
ple to compel a fulfilment of the ob- 


jects for which the compact was form- 


ed. It was upon this point that there 
arose a great difference of opinion. 

One party insisted, that although it 
might be very true that the consent of 
the governed was necessary to make 
the government rightful in its establish- 
ment, yet that the consent once given 
could not be recalled, and that the 
power conferred by the people 
upon their government could not be 
resumed. The other party maintained, 
that the right of the people to self- 
government was inalienable and inde- 
feasible—that it could not be surren- 
dered nor forfeited. 

We come now to the period of our 
revolution. The abuse of the kingly 
office had absolved the people from 
their allegiance. ‘The fountains of 
power were broken up. The govern- 
ment of prescription, whose roots were 
in the dark ages, and which had flour- 
ished a thousand years, lay prostrate. 
There was no successor, according to 
any received legal opinions, to the au- 
thority which had been torn from the 
crown. Whatwas the consequence 2? 
There were no legal rights resulting 
from it, for no law had provided for 
such a case. All the laws which the 
Anglo-Saxon race had ever known, 
had proceeded upon the notion that 
the supreme government was in the 
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King _ Parliament. The conse- 
quence was, that the whole population 
was eimienel to their original rights. 
The rights to which they had succeed- 
ed were their rights, not as British sub- 
jects, for they were such no longer ; not 
as American citizens, for they had not 
become such by the formation of an 
American government; but to their 
rights as men—to their natural equali- 
ty. Every person, of a competent age 
and judgment, had as much right as 
any other to participate in the new 
government. 
men, had any right to exclude any 
other man from his equal share in its 
foundation. 

Such was the state of things at that 
particular crisis. Society was resolved 


into its elements, and the authority of 


the state devolved upon the whole peo- 
ple. Such was the general understanding 
at thattime. For that reason, Congress 
recommended to the several States 
to frame governments suited to their 
condition and wants. It was, to use 


the language of the old constitution of 
Virginia, because “ the government of 


this country, as before exercised under 
the crown of Great Britain, was totally 
dissolved,” and “ vis ae with great 
concern the deplorable condition to 
which this once happy country would 
be reduced, unless some regular, ade- 
quate mode of civil polity should be 
speedily adopted,” that all the States 
excepting Connecticut and Rhode Is \- 
and, created forms of government for 
themselves. How were these govern- 
ments formed? By the actual or im- 
plied consent of the whole people. It 
was not necessary, that every human 
being should be personally present and 
consent to the new constitution, nor 
that they should all actually act on the 
matter. Acquiescence might be equi- 
valent to consent, and silence to acqui- 
escence. In theory, the new consti- 
tution was the act of a majority of all 
the persons in the state, capable of en- 
tering into a contract; in fact, it was 
the act of a portion acquiesced in by 
all. 

A constitution being thus once estab- 
lished by an act of popular sovereign- 
ty, the actual administration might 
then be delegated to a smaller number, 
who thenceforth were to wield all the 
powers of the state, The majority of 
the whole people being competent to 
make such constitution as they please, 


No man, or number of 
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might, if they saw fit, restrict the elect- 
ive franchise to any particular class, 
and exclude some of their own num- 
ber from the choice of public officers. 
Would sucha delegation be revocable ? 
Could such a restriction be removed 
by a majority of the whole people af- 
terwards? Is the consent thus given 
really or by implication, to a constitu- 
tion, revocable, and can the exercise of 
the sovereignty be resumed at any 
time by the whole people, without the 
consent of the parties to whom the 
power may have been confided, or, to 
use a legal expression, without the 
consent of the grantees? Can it be 
resumed without a revolution? Aftera 
constitution is once adopted, by which 
an electoral body is est: ub lished small- 
er than the whole people, does there 
still remain a legal ri: ht to change 
that constitution, in a manner not pro- 
vided by the constitution itself, and 
without the consent of the electoral 
body Q 

This depends entirely upon another 
que anon, before ; — d to, whether 
the rights which belonged to the whole 
people, when they entered into the social 
compact, Or when at the revolution 
they formed a new government, were 
transferable or defeasible. ‘That at the 
formation of the social compact all men 
were equal, and entered into it as such, 
we have clearly shown ; that at the 
revolution they acted as equals again, 
is equally clear. Have they surrendered 
or lost that equality—that equal right 
to participate in the government 
“ that equal right that every man hath 
to his natural freedom, without being 
subjected to the will or authority of 
any other man?” ‘The answer is 
contained in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and firmly imbedded in our 
fundamental laws, as if our glorious 
ancestors had some _presentiment 
that there might come some inglorious 
day when this great right of rights 
should be questioned : 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent: that all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain UNALIENABLE rights; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. That to secure these rights, govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the CoNSENT oF 
THE GOVERNED; that whenever any form 
of government becomes destructive of 
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these ends, it is the right of THE PEOPLE 
to alter or to abolish it, and to institute 
a new government, laying its foundation 
on such principles, and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and hap- 


. ” 
piness. 


CONSTITUTION OF MAINE. 

« All power is inherent in the people ; 
all free governments are founded on their 
authority and instituted for their benefit ; 
they have, therefore, an UNALIENABLE 
AND INDEFEASIBLE right to institute 
government, and to alter, reform, or to- 
tally change the same, when their safety 
and happiness require it.” 

If their right to institute and to 
change government is inalienable, then 
no form of government, no contract, 
no agreement, can be devised by which 
the people can be bound not to resume 
the powers which they have granted. 
A delegation of the administra- 
tion of government to a_ limited 
body of electors is valid so long as it 
is not revoked; but it is always revo- 
cable; and the constitution of this 
year may be abrogated the next, with- 
out the consent of any of the bodies 
which it may have created. If the 
whole people cannot alienate their 
right of self-covernment, so cannot 
any portion of them, for the same rea- 
son. The right resides in every mem- 
ber of the body politic, and is inaliena- 
hle, indefeasible, and indestructible. 
No time can bar it—no act or consent 
can give it away—no calamity can de- 
Stroy it. 


CONSTITUTION OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

* Government is instituted for the com- 
mon good; for the protection, safety, 
prosperity, and happiness of THE PEOPLE, 
and not for the profit, honor, or private 
interest of any one man, family, or class 
of men, ‘herefore, THE PEOPLE alone 
have an inalienable and indefeasible 
right to institute government, and to re- 
form, alter, or totally change the same, 
when their protection, safety, prosperity, 
and happiness require it.”’ 

The people in the latter sentence, 
is certainly the same people mentioned 
in the former; and they for whom gov- 
ernment is instituted have alone the 
right to change it. 


CONSTITUTION OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
** All men are born equally free and in- 


dependent; therefore, all government of 
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right originates from the people, is found- 
ed in consent, and instituted for the ge- 
neral good,” 


If the “ people” mentioned in this 
sentence includes “ all men,” the argu- 
ment is conclusive—otherwise it is al- 
together fallacious. 


CONSTITUTION OF VERMONT. 


« Government is or ought to be consti- 
tuted for the common benefit, protection, 
and security of the people, nation, or 
community, and not for the particular 
emolument or advantage of any single 
man, family, or set of men, who are a 
part only of that community; and that 
the community hath an indubitable, in- 
alienable, and indefeasible right to reform 
and alter government in such manner as 
shall be by that community judged most 
conducive to the public weal.” 


Community must mean the same 
thing, wherever it is used in this sen- 
tence, and plainly signifies the whole 
population. 

The State of Rhode Island herself, 
in 1790, in convention, met to delibe- 
rate on the constitution of the United 
States, used this remarkable language 
in the solemn instrument by which 
she made known her ratification of that 
constitution : 


“ We declare, That there are certain 
natural rights, of which men, when they 
form a social compact, cannot deprive or 
divest their posterity, among which are 
the enjoyments of life and liberty, with 
the means of acquiring, possessing, and 
protecting property, and preserving and 
obtaining happiness and safety. 

“ That all power is naturally vested in, 
and consequently derived from the people. 
That magistrates are their trustees and 
agents, and at all times amenable to them. 

“That the powers of government may 
be re-assumed by the people, whenever it 
shall become necessary to their happiness. 

“(Under these impressions, and declar- 
ing that the rights aforesaid cannot be 
abridged or violated, and that the expla- 
nations aforesaid are consistent with the 
said constitution, we, the said delegates, 
in the name and behalf of the people of 
the state of Rhode Island and Providence 
plantations, do by these presents assent to 
and ratify the said constitution.” 


CONSTITUTION OF CONNECTICUT. 


“ That all men, when they form a social 
compact, are equal in rights; and that no 
men, or set of men, are entitled to exclu- 
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sive public emoluments or priviteges from CONSTITUTION OF NEW JERSEY. 
the community. te « Whereas all the constitutional author- 
“ That all political power is inherent  jty ever possessed by the kings of Great 
in the people, and al] free governments Britain over these colonies or their othe: 
are fonnded on their authority and insti- dominions were, ny compact, derived from 
tuted for their benefit; and that theyhave py propre, and held by them for the 
at all times an undeniable and indefeasible common interest of the whole society.” 
right to alter their form of government 


in such manner as they may think expe- The constitutions of nearly all the 
dient.” States assert similar doctrines.* 


* Tur ConstITuTiIon oF PENNsyLVANIA.—** That the general and essential prin- 
ciples of liberty and free government may be recognised and unalterably established, 
we declare, 

1, That all men are born equally free and independent, and have certain inherent 
and indefeasible rights, among which are those of enjoying and defending life and 
liberty, of acquiring, possessing, and protecting property and reputation, and of pur- 
suing their own happiness, 

«2. That all power is inherent in the people, and al] free governments are found- 
ed on their authority, and instituted for their peace, safety, and happiness. For the 
advancement of these ends, they have at all times an unalienable and indefeasible 
right to alter, reform, or abojish their g¢vernment in such manner as they may think 
proper.”” 

Tue ConstiruTion oF Detaware.—“ Through Divine goodness, all men have 
by nature the rights of worshipping and serving their Creator according to the dic- 
tates of their consciences, of enjoying and defending life and liberty, of acquiring and 
protecting reputation and property; and, in general, of attaining objects suitable to 
their condition, without injury by one to another; and as these rights are essential 
to their welfare, for the due exercise thereof power is inherent in them; and there- 
fore all just authority in the institutions of political society is derived from the people, 
and established with their consent to advance their happiness. And they may for 
this end, as circumstances require, from time to time, alter their constitution of 
government.” 

Tue Constitution or Maryitanp.—“ J, That all government of right originates 
from the people, is founded in compact only, and instituted solely for the good of the 
whole. 

4, That all persons invested with the legislative or executive powers of govern- 
ment are the trustees of the public, and, as such, accountable for their conduct; 
wherefore, whenever the ends of government are perverted, and the public liberty 
manifestly endangered, and all other means of redress are ineffectual, the people may, 
and of right ought to, reform the old, or establish a new government. The doe- 
trine of non-resistance against arbitrary power and oppression is absurd, slavish, and 
destruetive of the good and happiness of mankind.” 

Tue ConsTirvuTion oF VirGrnrA.—* A declaration of rights made by the repre- 
sentatives of the good people of Virginia, assembled in full and free convention, which 
rights do pertain to them and their posterity, as the basis and foundation of govern- 
ment, Unanimously adopted, June 12, 1776. 

1, That all men are, by nature, equally free and independent, and have certain in- 
herent rights, of which, when they enter into a state of society, they cannot, by any 
compact, deprive or divest their posterity ; namely, the enjoyment of life and liberty, 
with the means of aequiring and possessing property, and pursuing and obtaining 
happiness and safety. 

“2, That all power is invested in, and consequently derived from, the people; 
that magistrates are their trustees and servants, and at all times amenable to them. 

“3. That government is or ought to be instituted for the common benefit, protec- 
lion, and security of the people, nation, or community; of all the various modes or 
forms of government that is best, which is capable of producing the greatest degree 
of happiness and safety, and is most effectually secured against the danger of mal- 
administration; and that where any government shall be found inadequate or con- 
trary to these purposes, a majority of the community hath an indubitable, unalien- 
able, and indefeasible right to reform, alter, or abolish it in such manner as shall be 
judged most conducive to the public weal.” 

THe ConstiruTion or NortH Carotina,—“ 1, That all political power is vested 
in and derived from the people only.” 
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Here is evidence of the highest de- and equal, and government being insti- 
eree that, according to the public law tuted for the protection of their una- 
of America, all men being created free lienable rights, the right of the wHoLE 


Tur ConsTiTuTION or SourH CArorLinA.—* All power is originally vested in the 
people; and all free governments are founded on their authority, and are instituted 
for their peace, safety and happiness.” 

Tue ConstiruTion or Kentrucky.—< That the general, great and essential prin- 
ciples of liberty and free government may be recognised and established, we declare, 

“1, That all freemen when they form a social compact are equal; and that no man 
or set of men are entitled to exclusive, separate, public emolument or privileges froan 
the community, but in consideration of public services. 

«2. That ail power is inherent in the people, and all free governments are founded 
on their authority and instituted for their peace, safety, and happiness. For the ad- 
vancement of their ends, they have at all times an unalienable and indefeasible right 
to alter, reform, or abolish their government in such manner as they may think 
proper.” 

ARKANSAS has nearly the same. 

Tue ConstTiruTion oF TENNESSEE. DecLARATION oF Ricuts.—“1. Thatall power 
is inherent in the people, and all free governments are founded on their authority, and 
instituted for their peace, safety, and happiness. For the advancement of those ends, 
they have at all times an unalienable and indefeasible right to alter, reform, or abol- 
ish their government, in such manner as they may think proper.” 

«2. That government being instituted for the common benefit, the doctrine of non- 
resistance against arbitrary power and oppression is absurd, slavish, and destructive 
to the good and happiness of mankind. 

Tue ConstirvTion or Onto.—* That the general, great and essential principles 
of liberty and free government may be recognised, and for ever unalterably estab- 
lished, we declare, 

«1, That all men are born equally free and independent, and have certain natural, 
inherent, and unalienable rights, amongst which are the enjoying and defending life 
and liberty, acquiring, possessing, and protecting property, and pursuing and obtain- 
ing happiness and safety; and every free republican government, being founded on 
their sole authority, and organised for the purpose of protecting their liberties and 
securing their independence, to effect these ends, they have at all times a complete 
power to alter, reform, or abolish their government, whenever they may deem it 
necessary.” 

Tue Constitution or Misstsstpr1. DecLARATION oF Ricuts.—* That the general. 
great and essential principles of liberty and free government may be recognised, and 
for ever unalterably established, we declare, 

“1. That all freemen, where they form a social compact, are equal in rights: and 
that no man or set of men are entitled to exclusive, separate, public emoluments or 
privileges from the community, but in consideration of public services. 

2. That all political power is inherent in the people, and all free governments are 
founded on their authority, and established for their benefit; and therefore, they have 
at all times an unalienable and indefeasible right to alter or abolish their form of 
government in such manner as they may think expedient.” 

ALABAMA has the same. 

ConstiruTion oF It11nors.—* That the general, great, and essential principles of 
liberty and free government may be recognised and unalterably established, we de- 
clare, 

“©1. That all men are born equally free and independent, and have certain inherent 
and indefeasible rights; among which are those of enjoying and defending life and 
liberty, and of acquiring and possessing and protecting property and reputation, and 
of pursuing their own happiness. 

2. That all power is inherent inthe people; andall free governments are founded 
ontheir authority and instituted for their peace, safety, and happiness.” 

ConsTITUTION or Missourr.—*‘ That all political power is vested in and derived 
from the people. 

** That the people of this state have the inherent right of regulating the internal gov- 
ernment and police thereof.” 

ConstiruTion oF Micuican.—* All political power is inherent in the people. 
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comMMUNITY to change their govern- in any of their constitutions restricted 
ment at pleasure cannot be surrendered the right of suffrage or not, the right 
or taken away ; that whether they have toopen or change it at any time is in- 


Government is instituted for the protection, security and protection of the people; 
and they have the right at all times to alter or reform the same, and to abolish one 
form of government and establish another, when the public good requires it.” 

No additional authority can be given to these doctrines by single names. If it 
could, we might refer to a great number. For example, 

JEFFERSON.—It is not only the right but the duty of those now on the stage of 
action to change the laws and insti/utions of government to keep pace with the pro- 
gress of knowledge, the light of science, and the amelioration of the condition of 
society. Nothing is to be considered unchangeable but the inherent and inalienable 
rights of man.” 

Manison.— It is essential to such a government,” (that is, republican) “that it be 
derived from the great body of the society, not from an inconsiderable proportion or a 
JSavored class of it; otherwise a handful of tyrannical nobles, exercising their oppres- 
sions by a delegation of their power, might aspire to the rank of republicans and 
claim for their government the honorable title of republic.” 

Witson.—* Of the right of a majority of the whole people to change their govern- 
ment at will, there is no doubt.”—1,, Wilson, 418.—1 Tytler’s Black. Comm. 165, 
cited p. 324, Vol. 1, Story’s Comm. 

* Permit me to mention one great principle, the vilal principle I may well call it, 
which diffuses animation and vigor through all the others. The principle I mean is 
this, that the supreme or sovereign power of the society resides in the citizens at 
large; and that, therefore, they always retain the right of abolishing, altering, o1 
amending their constitution, at whatever time, and in whatever manner, they shall 
deem expedient.”—Lectures on Law, vol. 1, p. 10. 

Jay.—* At the Revolution, the sovereignty devolved on the people; and they are 
truly the sovereigns of the country; but they are sovereign without subjects, (unless 
the African slaves among us may be so called,) and have none to govern but them- 
selves: the citizens of America are equal as fellow citizens, and as joint tenants in the 
sovereignty.”—2 Daillas’s Reports, 219. , 

MarsHatit.— “It has been said that the people had already surrendered all their 
powers to the state sovereignties, and had nothing more to give. But surely the 
question, whether they may resume and modify the powers granted to government, 
does not remain to be settled in this country.”—4 Wheaton’s Reports, 405. 

“Perhaps some politician, who has not considered with sufficient accuracy our 
political systems, would answer, that in our government the supreme power was 
vested in the constitution. This opinion approaches a step nearer to the trath,” (than 
the supposition that it resides in the legislatures) “ but does not reach it. The truth 
is, that our government, the supreme, absolute and uncontrollable power, remains in 
the people. As our constitutions are superior to our legislatures, so the people are h 
superior to our constitutions. Indeed, the superiority, in this last instance, is much 
greater, for the people possess over our constitutions control in acl as well as right.” 

— Works, vol. iii., p. 292. 

“The consequence is, that the people may change the constitution, whenever and 
however they please. This is aright of which no positive institution can deprive 
them.” 

RawLr.—* Vattell justly observes, that the perfection of a state, and its aptitude 
to fulfil the ends proposed by society, depend upon its constitution. The first duty to 
itself is, to form the best constitution possible, and one most suited to its circumstances, 
and thus it lays the foundation for its safety, permanence, and happiness. But the 
best constitution which can be framed with the most anxious deliberation that can be 
bestowed upon it, may, in practice, be found imperfect and inadequate to the true 
interests of society. Alterations and amendments then become desirable. The peo- 
ple retains, the people cannot perhaps divest itself of the power to make such altera- 
tions. A moral power, equal to, and of the same nature with that which made, alone 
can destroy. The laws of one legislature may be repealed by another legislature, 
and the power to repeal cannot be withheld by the power which enacted them. So 
the people may, on the same principle, at any time alter or abolish the constitution 
they have formed. This has been frequently and peaceably done by several of these 
states since 1776. If a particular mode of effecting such alterations has been agreed 
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disputable. If all persons entered into 
the social compact, equal in rights, 
and if their rights could not be trans- 
ferred or forfeited, they have them 
still, and their exercise of them depends 
on their own will and pleasure. 

The people, we repe at, are all those 
who were capable of entering into the 
social compact. Those w ho are not 
competent to form a contract are not 
included. Children are not included, 
for this reason. At what age persons 
shall be deemed men, emancipated 
from parental tutelage, and of sufficient 
judgment to enter into contracts, must 


necessarily depend on some arbitrary 


rule, which might not suit every indi- 
vidual ease Thesocie ty itse lf has the 
right to determine this time. In the 
any other rule, that of the 


absence ot 

common law, among an snes 
people, W ‘uld | adopted. Idiots ane vl 
insane persons are for the same rea- 
son not included. Strangers are not 


included, because they bel mg to some 
other political s¢ ciety, and could not 
enter into a new compact without re- 
nouncing the old one. Permanent re- 


sidents, therefore, are alone meluded; 


those who have established their home 
with the new society. \re women 
included? By the practice of the 

rid. a practice as old as history, 
and almost universal, women have 
heen excluded from political power. 


All ul ‘overnments having been 
formed during the existence of such a 
practice, and no innovation upon it 


having been attempted, they must be 


deemed to have been framed i COon- 
formity to it. They virtually dec! lared, 
in accordance with the general voice 


of the rest of the world, that women 
take no part in the formation of the 
social compact. Whether such an 
exclusion is justifiable upon principle, 
it is not Our province now to discuss 
But suppose slavery to exist In a 
state, how does that affect the ques- 
tion? Wherever slavery exists, the 


slaves must of necessity be excluded 


upon, it 18 most 
on the Constitution, p. 17. 


Congress gave its sanction to the same 


‘ 


convenient to adhere to it, 
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from political power. They cannot 
enter into any political relation. They 
cannot contract. ‘To say that they 
are slaves, is to say that they are 
not thought of as beings having a po- 
litical existence. ‘In the calm of re- 
gular governme nt they are sunk below 
the level of men.” Their exclusion is 
a fact, which we take as we find it. 
It has been defended upon the ground 
of necessity, and of their incapacity, 
from weakness of intellect, to enter 
into any political questions. 

We believe now that we have gone 
over the whole ground, and that we 
are safe in asserting it to be the law 
of all the American States, wherever 
slavery does not exist, that the sove- 
reignty resides in the whole body of 
adult male permanent residents of sound 
mind. If this be a jus st conclusion, then 
the right of a majority of this body to 
change the governme . pleasure, 
whatever may be the wishes of the 
electors, Is beyond disy ule, 

But it may be asked, where will all 
this lead us¢ May you at any time 
take a census of all this body of per- 
sons, and if you can procure the con- 
sent of a majority of them to any 
scheme, does such sche me, 2pso fac fo, 
become the law of the land? ‘To this 
we answer—first, that if the people 
should choose to act in an irregu- 
lar manner, it cannot be helped}; that 
they have the ultimate power to act as 
they shall judge best; second, that the 
people of this country never will act in 
that manner, so long as they are fit for 
freedom. We repeat the language 

Locke, “ Perhaps it will be said 
that the people, being ignorant and 
always discontented, to lay the founda- 
tion of government in the unsteady, 
opinions ‘and unee rtain humor of the 
peop ile, is to expose it to certain ruin; 
and no government will be able long 
to subsist, if the people may set up a 
new legislature whenever they take 
offence at the old one. To this I an- 
swer, quite the contrary. People are 


but it is not exclusively binding.”—Rawle 


doctrine, in the case of Michigan, when the 


people of that state, acting in their original capacity, without the intervention of its 
legislature, and even in opposition to the different action of the legislature, accepted 
the conditions on which it Was received into the Union. 

In North Carolina, also, the same doctrine was appealed to some years since by the 


people of the western part of that state, 


the other party, 





who were about to put it in practice, when 
who had possession of the actual government, gave way. 


















SO 





not so easily got out of their old forms 
as some are apt to suggest. They are 
hardly to be prevailed ‘with to amend 
the acknowledged faults in the frame 
they have been accustomed to.” The 
will of the people is the supreme law. 
So is an act of Congress, passed within 
the scope of the constitution. Con- 
gress may pass a very absurd law; 
but that is no reason for denying them 
power. Our government rests upon 
the people. If it cannot rest upon 
that foundation, it can rest upon no- 
thing. It supposes the right and 
the capacity of the people to govern 
themselves. No scheme of govern- 
ment is practicable which does not re- 
quire the will of the people to be clearly 
ascertained and formally promulged, 
before it can become a rule of action. 
Order is one of the chiefest laws of 
society. While, therefore, we declare 
the right of the people, at all times 
and in any manner that seems proper 
to them, to signify their will and to 
carry that will into effect ; we declare 
at the same time that this very right 
exists partly because of the capacity of 
the people to govern well and dis- 
ereetly, and that an irregular, tumul- 
tuary exercise of their authority would 
destroy one of the foundations upon 
which the right itself rests. These 
two things must go together, order and 
the sovereignty of the people, or the 
latter will eventually fall. 

There is little danger that it will 
ever be otherwise in this country. 
Certainly, in this particular case, it was 
not otherwise. During the progress of 
the election of the conventions—and the 
formation, promulgation, and adoption 
of the constitution of Rhode Island,eve- 
rything was conducted in a peaceable 
and orderly manner. There was no 
violence, no secresy, no tyranny. If the 
people’s constitution was the act of a 
majority, never did a majority conduct 
themselves with greater moderation or 
take more pains to show the grounds 
on which they acted. 

The conclusion from these argu- 
ments is, that the sovereignty resides 
in the majority of the parties to the so- 
cial compact; and that these parties 
in the free States are all the male re- 
sidents of full age and of sound mind. 
If, therefore, in the State of Rhode Isl- 
and, a majority of such have ratified 
the people’s constitution, it is the true 
and real organic law of the State. 
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Before we leave this part of the sub- 
ject, we cannot help adverting to two 
considerations in addition to those we 
have already brought forward, not ne- 
cessary indeed to the argument, but 
proper to be borne in mind by all who 
would take a view of the whole subject. 

The first is, that those who exercise 
for the time being the functions of elect- 
ors in this country, bear a relation to 
the elective officers, and to the whole 
people, quite different in fact from that 
whie *h i is borne by elec tors in the con- 
stitutional governments of Europe. 
There the electors are in fact invested 
with the whole power of the state. 
No practice has ever prevailed with 
them, of establishing an organic law, 
by the authority of the whole body 
politic, supe rior to the legislative 
authority. The theory of the social 
compact is there hithertoa mere specu- 


lation. No authority supreme to the 
legislature is recognised in the state, 
and its acts are supreme. Here the 


theory of the social compact has been 
reduced to practice. The body politie 
establishes on our soil constitutions 
superior to the legislature. ‘There is 
’ there ‘fore in holding 


no inconsistency 
that the body of the electors is an in- 
termediate body, cutaidiched between 


the whole be dy politic and the elective 
officers by the will and authority of the 


whole. As such, the electors are the 
agents of the whole body. To hold 
that the consent of the agent is neces- 


sary to the revocation of his power by 
his principal, is to hold, not only that he 
is more than agent, but that the prin- 
cipal has bestowed upon him a power 
irrevocable and unchangeable. 

The other consideration is _ this, 
that even if the doctrine of the unalien- 


able nature of the right of self-gov- 
ernment were otherwise, still, in 
the case of Rhode Island, the people 


are not precluded from now exercising 
that right, because they had never yet 
done anything to delegate their sover- 
eignty. There the people have never 
acted in any solemn manner upon the 
subject of their g vernment. They have 
never established an organic law. Upon 
the abolition of the authority of the 


crown, the old ¢ lectoral body continued 
to elect a governor and representa- 
tives as before. Until the whole body 


its own good time, chose to 
framing a govern- 


as pneTnmils- 


politic, in 
begin the work of 


ment, the old government w 
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sive only. It could not bar the rights 
of the sovereign people; even if those 
rights were, as we have shown they 
are not, capable of alie ni ition. 

Such is our answer, in the best form 
in which we are able to give it, to the 
first question. 

The second question it is not difficult 
to answer. There is another right, a 
right above all human law- 
resistance to law—a right of revolution. 
W hen does it exist, and on what is it 
founded 2 It is founded on the natur- 
al rights of the individual, and is to be 
exercised only when government tran- 
scends the limits of its just authority. 
There are rights of eve ry human being, 
which are not submitted to govern- 
ment, and which it cannot nghtfully 
interfere with. If it ever pass those 
limits, beit a vovermnment of the per ple 
or any other, resistance is justifiable. 
A majority may abuse their power and 
become tyrants ; when they do so, they 
may be treated as other tyrants may 
be treated. Resistance to tyranny Is a 
right—nay, a duty—inscribed upon our 
hearts by Providence. 

There are occasions, 
minority of the people—an individual, 
even, may resist the majority. This 
right is not incompatible with the 
right of the majo rity to change the 
government at will. The principles 
of both may be stated in few words. 
The right of the people to frame and 
to change their government is unques- 
tionable and unalienable; but govern- 
ment itself, as all political society, has 
limits to its power. If it steps beyond 
those limits, it may be resisted, by Vir- 
tue of a law higher than human soci- 
ety. This is the great lesson of po- 
litical and personal freedom. 

This right of resistance is the right 
also of revolution. It is the nght to 
resist law, when the law becomes the 
instrument of intolerable oppression— 
the right to overturn a tyrannical goy- 
ernment even though it were supp rte dd 
by a ey i the political society. 
It must never be confounded with the 
right we first considere e That was a 
legal right, a right of a majority to 
change their gove ected in their own 
way and attheirown time. Thisisa 
right against law and above law; a 
right of minorities and individuals. 

The third question with which we 
set out, is this: how far the federal goy- 
ernment can constitutionally interfere 

VOL, XI.—NO, XLIX. ll 


therefore, whena 


~a right of 
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with the exercise of their sovereignty 
by the people of the States? Can the 
Union constitutionally repress a move- 
ment of a majority of the people of a 
State to change their government ? 

It was one object of the framers of the 
Constitution, we will admit at the out- 
set, to maintain the internal tranquillity 
of the States. This motive is apparent 
upon the face of the state papers of 
that period. Did they intend to effect 
this object at the expense of the great 
principles for which they themselves 
had been engaged in along war? Did 
they assume that there never would 
be another occasion for the exercise of 
the same principles, or if there were, 
that it would only occur upon the the- 
atre of the Union, and not confine itself 
to a single State? This was at least 
very unlikely. It should seem little less 
than a condemnation of their own acts 
and doctrines, to insert in the constitu- 
tion of the country a provision for such 
anend. Is there any reason to sup- 
pose they did so ? 

The only portion of the constitution 
which gives any ground whatever for 
the claim of interference, is the 4th 
section of the 4th article—* The Uni- 
ted States shall guarantee to every State 
in this Union a republican form of 
government, aud shall protect each of 
them against invasion ; and, on applica- 


tion of the legislature or of the execu- 


tive, (when the legislature cannot be 
convened,) against domestic violence.” 
One other provision has been some- 
times mentioned as viving authority,the 
15th subdivision of the 8th section of 
the Ist article. Congress shall have 
power “to prov ide tor calling forth the 
militia to execute the laws ofthe Union, 
suppress insurrections, and repel inva- 
sion ;” but it will be apparent, on a 
slicht reflection, that the insurrec tions 
here referred to are insurrections 
igainst the Union, notagainst the indi- 
vidual States. Ifit were not so, thelat- 
ter clause of the section in the 4th article 
would have been unnecessary, for Con- 
gress had already all the power they 

wanted under the first ort le; and the 
condition on which alone the United 
States are authorized to interfere by the 
ith article is nolimitation at all, if they 
are also authorized to do the same thing 
by the first article; for that, if it ap- 
plied to the case, could give them full 
authority over the subject so far as to 
use all the militia of the country, It 
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cannot therefore be deemed applicable 
to an insurrection against a State. 

Let us then take up the 4th article. 
What authority does that confer upon 
the United States? Simply this, to 

rotect the States against domestic vio- 
son, and then only when applied to 
by the legislature or executive. The 
question then divides itself into these 
three: Whoisto be protected ? against 
what ? and when? ItisthestaTe that 
is to be protected. What constitutes 
the State ? 


* What constitutes a state ? 
Not high-raised battlement or 
mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate ; 
Not cities proud, with spires and turrets 
crowned ; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies 
ride; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 
Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume 
to pride. 
No: Men, high-minded Men, 
With powers as far .above dull brutes en- 
dued, 
In forest, brake, or den, 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles 
rude; 
Men who their duties know, 
But know their rights, and knowing dare 
maintain, 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 
And crush the tyrant, while they rend the 
chain: 
These constitute a state ; 
And sovereign law, that state’s collected 
will, 
O’er thrones and 
Sits empress, crowning goo 


ill.” 


labored 


globes elate. 
i, repressing 


The pe ople—the community—the 
majority of the members of the body 


p litic ‘ these constitute the state. 
Against domestic violence. What is 
domestic violence? Is the execu- 


tion of the laws domestic violence ? 
Is the enforcement of a constitution 
domestic violence? Is 
force for any of these purposes, to 
overcome resistance, domestic violence? 
When? When application is made by 
the legislature or the executive. What 
legislature ?—a spurious, a usurping 
legislature 2 2 After a legislature is ab- 
rogated by a change of government, 
can it still call upon the United States 
for aid ? It is clear, then, that the ques- 
uuon comes back “to the question of 
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right in the State. The United States 
are to protect the majority of the 
social body, on the application of its 
lawful legislature or executive, against 
unlawful violence. The question then 
falls back on the one we first consid- 
ered, whether the majority of the peo- 
ple have a right at all times to change 
their government. If they have, then 
it follows that the new government is 
the one to be protected, on the applica- 
tion of the new legislature, against the 
violence of the old legislature or the 
old electors. 

This conclusion must necessarily fol- 
low from the course of argument we 
have pursued. Not only have the peo- 
ple given no power to the general 
government to oppose the majority of 
a State, but they could give no such 
power. The power of self-government 
is unalienable and indefeasible. It isa 
power of which the people cannot divest 
themselves. In the emphatic language 
of Franklin—“ the people cannot in 
any sense divest the mselves of the su- 
preme authority.” The people of a state 
could, doubtless, incorporate themselves 
in a larger community, and thus divest 
themselves, in their separate capacity, 
of the sovereignty, but then the same 
sovereignty would be instantly vested 
in the whole community into which 
they had become incorporated. Either, 
then, the power of self-government re- 
mains in the people of a State, or it is 
vested in the per ple of the Union, 
and we have a consolidated govern- 
ment. Either the people of a State 
may change their government at plea- 
sure, (subject only to the condition of 
maintaining a republican form,) or the 


veople of the Union may do it for them. 
Chat the latter ts the case, the wildest 
advocate for consolidation never yet 


pretended. The power 0 if the people 
in each State over their own form of 
government is intact. 

No State is more strongly committed 
on this head than Rhode Island. In 
giving her consent to the Constitution 
of the United States, she declared, as 
we have seen, that “ the powers of gov- 
ernment may be re-assumed by the 
people whenever it shall become ne- 
cessary to their happiness ;” that “ the 
right aforesaid cannot be abridged or 
violated ;” and that the federal consti- 
tution was consistent therewith. 

We come now to the fourth and 
last question. In a case of domestic 
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violence, within the constitution, in 
what manner can the United States 
interfere? There is at present an act 
of Congress empowering the President, 
in such cases, to interfere with the 
militia of the other States, or the forces 
of the Union. Was that act constitu- 
tional? We doubt it extremely. If 
it be competent for Congress to dele- 
gate such a power to the President, it 
was competent to delegate that other 
power mentioned in the same sentence, 
the guarantee of a republican form of 
government. Is it competent for Con- 
gress to do this? Can they constitute 
the President a judge to decide when 
the government of a State is or is not 
republican, and empower him to change 
it by force ? If they can do this, then can 
they arm him with a more than kingly 
power. 

If it be urged that the power to in- 
terfere in a case of domestic violence 
ought to be given to the President, be- 
cause it might become necessary to act 
immediately, when Congress was not 
in session, and before it could be called 
torether ; we answer that the argument 
from inconvenience is always a danger- 
ous argument on a constitutional ques- 
But here we think the balance of 


The 


tion. 


inconvenience is on the other side. 
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A very cheerless and fallacious doc- 
trine is that which teaches to deny 
the yielding to natural feelings, right- 
eously directed, because the c 
: trouble and grief, as 
well as satisfaction and pleasure. The 
man who lives on from year to year, 
ever placing himself in a 
vhere the chances can pr )SSI- 
bly turn against him—ice, as it were, 
surrounding his heart, and his mind 
too scrupulously weighing in a balance 
the results of giving way to 
those propensities his Creator has 
planted in his heart—may be a philoso- 
pher, but can never be a happy man. 
Upon the banks of a pleasant river 
stood a cottage, the residence of an 
ancient man whose limbs were feeble 
with the weight of years and of former 
sorrow. In his appetites easily grati- 
fied, like the simple race of people 


mse- 


quences may be 
j f 


jealous 
situation 
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President may do more mischief by 
interfering in the wrong case, as he has 
done in this instance of Rhode Island, 
than could possibly happen from delay 
in many cases of real insurrection or 
domestic violence. The States are to 
be presumed, in the first instance, able 
to put down violence within their own 
borders. Until their own force had 
proved insufficient, there could be no 
occasion for federal intervention. 

One thing seems to be more than 
probable, that the framers of the con- 
stitution, themselves, contemplated on- 
ly an intervention by Congress ; for 
Mr. Madison, writing of this very arti- 
cle in the forty-third number of the 
Federalist, uses this language :—“ In 
cases where it may be doubtful on 
which side justice lies, what better 
umpires could be desired by two vVio- 
lent factions, flying to arms and tearing 
the state to pieces, than the represent- 
atives of confederate not heat- 
ed by the local fame? To the impar- 
tiality of judges they would unite the 
Happy would it 
its infirmities 


states. 


aflection of friends. 
be, if such a remedy for 
could be enjoyed for all free govern- 
ments; if a project equally effectual 
could be established for the universal 
peace of mankind.” 


IFE AND LOVE. 


among whom he lived, every want of 
existence was supplied by a few fertile 
acres. Those acres were ulled and 
tended by two brothers, grandsons of 
the old man, and dwellers also in the 
cottage. The parents of the boys lay 
buried in a grave near by. 

Nathan, the elder, had hardly seen 
his twentieth summer. He was a 
beautiful youth. Glossy hair cluster- 
ed upon his head, and his cheeks were 
very brown from sunshine and open 
air. Though the eyes of Nathan were 
soft and liquid, like a girl’s, and his 
cheeks curled with a voluptuous swell, 
exercise and labor had devel ped his 
limbs into noble and manly propor- 
tions. The bands of hunters, as they 
met sometimes to start off together 
after game upon the neighboring hills, 
could hardly show one among their 
number who in cv.. ciiness, strength, 
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or activity, might compete with the 
youthful Nathan. 

Mark was but a year younger than 
his brother. He, too, had great beauty. 

In course of time the ancient sicken- 
ed, and knew that he was to die. Be- 
fore the approach of the fatal hour, he 
called before him the two youths, and 
addressed them thus: 


‘The world, my children, is full of 


deceit. Evil men swarm in every 
place; and sorrow and disappointment 
are the fruits of intercourse with them. 
So wisdom is wary. 

“ And as the things of life are « nly 


shadows, passing like the darkness of 


a cloud, f love about 
your heart e F r | ye is he ficklest 
The object of our 


lan- 


twine no bands 


of the things 
affection dies, and we thencefort! 


guish in agony; or perhaps the love 
we covet dies, and that is more pain- 


ful yet. 

“Ttis well never to confide 
man. It is well 
follies and impuritie 
there be no link he 


to ke f p als ( f fre ill the 


tween you 


others. Let not any being control you 
thr uch your depe ence upon h 1 f I 
2 portion of your happiness. Th ny 
sons, I have learned by bitter experi- 


ence, is the teaching of trut 
Within a few 
old man was placed away in the 
ble tomb of his kindred, which was 
built on a hill by the shore. 
Now the injun Ss ive to Na- 
1 af 


than and his brother—inju ions fre- 
quently j 1 upon them before 
by th ime | vere 
ponders d o% ich youth in his in- 
most heart. TI had always habi- 
tually re spe a the errand re: what- 
ever came from | mouth, therefore 
seemed as the wot f an orac not 
to be gainsared. 

Soon the path of Nathan chanced to 


d from that of M 


And the trees leaved out, and then 


be sunder irk. 
st their foliage; 


lout again, and 
} 


in autumn ca 
due course leav« 
and many times 
thers met not ve 

Two score years and ten! what 
change works over earth in such a 
space as two score years and ten ! 

As the sun, an hour ere his setting, 
cast long slanting shadows to the east- 
ward, two men, withered, and with 
hair thin and snowy, came wearily up 
from opposite directions, and stood to- 


and in 
again, 


again—and the bro- 
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gether ata tomb built on a hill by the 
borders of a fair river. Why do they 
start, as each casts his dim eyes to- 
ward the face of the other? Why do 
tears drop down their cheeks, and 
their frames tremble even more than 
with the feebleness of age? They are 
the long separated brethren, and they 
enfold themselves in one another’s 
arms. 

“ And yet,” said Mark, after a few 
stepping back, and gazing 


moments, 
upon lorm 


earnestly uj 
and feature Wes 


his companion’s 

l and yet it nders me 
that thi art my brother. There 
] e and beautiful youth, 


should be a bray 
head, and 


with black curls upon his 


not those pale emblems of decay. And 
n rother should be straight and 
I te—not bent and tering as 

The speaker cast a second searching 


“3 
1 ¢ 


riance of aiscontent, 


ined Nathan, “‘ [might 


clance—a 
‘And ag re] 





require from my brother, not such 
chrivelled ii ibs as | see, and instead 
of tha icked voice, the full swelling 
nu of a morning heart—but that 


I 
half a century is a fearful melter of 


comeliness and of strength; for half a 
century it is, dear brother, since my 
hand touched thine, or my gaze rested 
upon iV ja = 

. la hed, and a wered not 

Then, in a little while, they made 
inquirie about what had befallen 
either during the time s Seated 
1 he marble by 1 h they had 
ni vial briefi t ld h ry 

“7 bethink me, brothe vy, many 
years have indeed passed over since 
the ( when our grandsire 
dyi left us toseek ¢ fortunes amid 
i cked and i Sf lu e \ ri 

His last re a hou, doubtless 

dost remembe ad { l ist the 
snares that should beset our subsequent 
journeyings. He p ved e dan- 
cers which le the 7 ol | f he 
impressed upon our he of 
plaei cont ice in | mm | I 
and warned 1 to kee] 11 1 100 
cl e communion with our ki He 


but his instructions live, and 
have ever been present in my memory. 

“Dear Nathan, why should I con- 
ceal from vou that at that time I loved. 
My simple soul, ungifted with the 
wisdom of our aged relative, had 
yielded to the delicious folly, and the 


brown-eyed Eva was my young heart’s 


nN died, 
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choice. O brother, even now,—the 
feeble and withered thing I am,—dim 
recollections, pleasant passages, come 
forth around me, like the joy of old 
dreams. - A boy again, and in the con- 
fiding heart of a boy, | walk with Eva 
by the river’s banks. And the gentle 


creature blushes at my protestations of 


love, and leans her cheek upon my 
neck. The regal sun goes down in the 


west, and we gaze upon the glory of 


the clouds that attend his setting, and 
while we look at their fantastic 
changes, a laugh sounds out, clear like 


a flute, and merry as the jingling r of 


” 


silver bells. It is the laugh of Eva. 

The eye of the old man glistened 
with unwonted brightness. He paused, 
sighed, the brightness faded away, and 
he — on with his narration. 

AsT said, the dying lessons of him 
whom we reverenced were treasured 
inmy soul. I could not but feel their 
truth. I feared that if I again stood 
beside the maiden of my love, and 
looked upon her face, and listened to 
her words, the wholesome axioms 
might be blotted from my thought, so 
| determined to act as became a man: 
from that hour I never have beheld 
the brown-eyed Eva. 

“T went amid the world. Acting 
upon the wise principles which our 
aged friend taught us, I looked upon 
everything with suspiciouseyes. Alas! 
| found it but too true that iniquity 


and deceit are the ruling spirits of 


men. 

‘Some called me cold, calculating, 
and unamiable; but it was their own 
unworthiness that made me appear so 
to their eves. I am not—you know, 


my brother—I am not, naturally, of 


proud and repulsive manner; but | 
was determined never to give my 


friendship merely to be blown off 


again, it might chance, as a feather by 
the wind; nor interweave my course 
of life with those that very likely 
would draw all the advantage of the 
connexion, and leave me no better 
than before. 

“1 engaged in traffic. 
tended me. Enemiés said that my 
good fortune was the result of chance, 

but I knew it the fruit of the judi- 
cious system of caution which govern- 
ed me in matters of business, as well 
as of social intercourse. 

“ My brother, thus have I lived my 
life. Your look asks me if I have 


Suecess at- 
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been happy. Dear brother, truth im- 
pels me to say no. Yet assuredly, if 
few glittering pleasures ministered to 
me on my journey, equally few were 
the disappomtments, the a blight- 
ed, the trusts betrayed, the fainting: of 
the soul, caused by the defection of 
those in whom I had laid up treasures. 

“ Ah, my brother, the world is full 
of misery !” 

The disciple of a wretched faith 
ceased his story, and there was silence 
a while. 

Then Nathan spake : 

“Tn the early years,” he said, “I too 
loved a beautiful woman. Whether 
my heart was more frail than thine, or 
affection had gained a mightier power 
over me, I could not part from her | 
loved without the satisfaction of a 
farewell kiss. We met,—lI had resolved 
to stay but a moment,—for I had chalk- 
ed out my future life after the fashion 
thou hast described thine. 

“How it was I know not, but the 
moment rolled on to hours; and still 
we stood with our arms around each 
other. 

My brother, a maiden’s tears 
washed my stern ‘resolve ‘ssaway. The 
lure of a voice rolling quietly from be- 
tween two soft lips, enticed me from 
remembrance of my grandsire’s wis- 
dom. I forgot his teachings, and mar- 
ried the woman | loved. 

“Ah! how sweetly sped the sea- 
sons! We were blessed. True, there 
came crossings and evils: but we 
withstood them all, and holding each 
other by the hand, forgot that such a 
thing as sorrow remained in the world. 

Children were born to us—brave 
boys and fair girls. Oh, Mark, that, 
that is a_ pleasure—that swelling 
of tenderness for our offspring—which 
the rigorous doctrines of your course 
of life have withheld from you! 

‘“‘ Like you, [ engaged in trade. Va- 
rious fortune followed my path. I will 
not deny but that some in whom | 
thought virtue was strong, proved cun- 
ning hypocrites, and worthy no man’s 
trust. Yet are there many I have 
known, spotless, as far as humanity 
may be spotle ss. 

“Thus, to me, life has been alter- 
nately dark and fair. Have I lived 
happy ?—No, not completely; it is 
never for mortals so to be. But I can 
lay my hand upon my heart, and 
thank the Great Master, that the sun- 
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shine has been far oftener than the 
darkness of the clouds. 

“Dear brother, the world has mise- 
ry—but it is a pleasant world still, and 


” 


affords much joy to the dwellers ! 
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As Nathan ceased, his brother look- 
ed up in his face, like a man unto 
whom a simple truth had been for the 
first time revealed. W. W. 
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THE LATE 


THEODORE SI 


DG WICK, 


OF STOCKBRIDGE, MASS 


(With a fine Engraving on steel.) 


In the Democratic Review for Feb- 
ruary, 1840, Mr. Sedgwick, then re- 
cently deceased, was made the subject 
of No. XVII. of the Series of Political 
Portraits. We expressed in the follow- 
ing terms the regret we entertained 
that it was notin our power to add an 
engraving to the biographical narrative 
and portraiture of character to which 
we were compelled to confine our- 
: “ We regret that from the fact 
of no other portrait of him being left 
than that deeply impressed on the 
hearts of his friends, it is not in our 
power, in like manner, to accompany 
the present written sketch of his life 
and character with an engraved like- 
ness of a countenance that well har- 
monized with the spirit of which it was 
the transparent expression.” Since 
that period a portrait has been painted, 
chiefly from the faithful memory of the 
artist, an attached friend, aided by the 
suggestions of Mr. Sedgwick’s family, 
from which we have procured the ac- 
companying engraving to be copied by 
one of our ablest engravers. It will be 
recognized by the wide circle of friends 
who have not forgotten to lament the 
loss sustained in such a man, as a 
likeness full of the character which 
made him the object of so warm an 
attachment and so high a respect. 

Inasmuch as there are some thou- 
sands of readers now taking the Demo- 
cratic Review who did not take it at 
the period referred to, itis due to them, 
in thus presenting the present portrait, 
to accompany it with at least a slight 
outline soetck of Mr. Sedgwick’s life 


selves 


—though at the necessary expense of 

a repetition, which will doubtless be 
readily pardoned by those who have 
the former more extended sketch at 
hand to refer to. 

Mr. Sedgwick was the eldest son of 
Judge Sedgwick,who—(after rendering 
valuable service to his country during 
the struggle of the Revolution, and 
after having served his State, Massa- 
chusetts, in many representative capa- 
cities, at home as well as in the House 
of Representatives and Senate of the 
United States)—spent the concluding 
years of his life on the bench of the Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts, till his 
death in the year 1813. Theodore, the 
subject of the present notice, was born 
in Sheffield, in that State, in December, 
When he was about the age 
of seven, his father removed his family 
to the village of Stockbridge, in the 
which has since consti- 
tuted their central residence and home. 
Mr. Sedgwick removed to Albany for 
the practice of his pri fession, the law, 
immediately on his admission to the 
bar, in 1801. He continued there, in 
partnership with Mr. Harmanns Bleec- 
ker, the late Chargé d’Affaires of the 
United States at the Hague, until the 
year 1821, when his impaired state of 
health compelled him to withdraw 
from the profession, of which he had 
been an honorable ornament. From 
that period the even current of his life 
flowed tranquilly on till his death on 
the 7th November, 1839— in the midst 
of a rare combination of the best ele- 
ments of true happiness for himself, 
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and in the active diffusion of an en- 
lightened beneficence to others in all 
directions within the sphere of his in- 
fluence. 

After his retirement to Stockbridge, 
Mr. Sedgwick applied himself, with 
all the active habits of his mind, tothe 
cultivation and enjoyment of philoso- 
phical ar nd literary pursuits, to the 
pleasures of society, and of a home as 
eminently blessed to him, as its kindly 
hos pitality was agreeable to all who 
visited it,—to the various useful amuse- 
ments of country life,—and to the ex- 
emplary discharge of all the duties of 
his position, not only in the more pri- 
vate relations at which it is not for us 
here even to glance, but in every capa- 
city in which it wi _ in his power to 
do g od to others, whe the 'r col llec tive ‘ly 
or singly, as a man, a neighbor, and a 
citizen. One of his favorite objects 
was to promote, his example, ad- 
vice, and aid, the formation of a taste 
among his fellow-townsmen for the 
fine cultivation of the fruits of the field 
a: of the garden. He was twice 
elected President of the Agricultural 
Society of the c unty. He also re pre- 
sented his town se ve ral times in the 
Legislature of the State. In the lat- 
ter capacity, as early as the year 1827, 
after much examination and reflection, 
he introduced a project for the construc- 
tion of a railroad from Boston to Alba- 
ny; which, after several years of ear- 
nest effort, in which he had to encoun- 
ter every obstacle of prejudice, timidity, 
and ridicule, he at last saw, by the 
impetus which he had given to it, car- 
ried successfully through. And though 
it was not permitted him to witness 
the full completion of this great mea- 
sure, of which he may be regarded as 
the father, yet he lived long enough to 
see its partial accomplishment, the 
road having been « pened but shortly 
before his death for more than half the 
distance—with the universal favor of 
the public opinion, at first strongly 
hostile to it. 

As an enlightened political econo- 
mist and zealous philanthropist, Mr. 
Sedgwick could not be indifferent to 
the important subject of Politics. He 
took an especial interest in the great 
controversy of the Tariff; he was a 
member of the Free Trade Convention 
at Philadelphia in 1831 ; and notwith- 
standing the strong prevalence of a 
different public opinion, and imagined 
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sectional interest in his portion of the 
country, he was a strenuous opponent 
of the whole “ American System.” In 
fact the general direction of the politi- 
cal opinions to which his candid reflec- 
tions and warm popular sympathies 
had by this time led his mind, were 
decidedly adverse to those of the party 
which supported Mr. Adams in the 
Presidential Chair. The reader will 
not, therefore, nap ron in the sur- 
prise which was felt by many of the 
old Federal friends of Mt. Sedgwick 
and of his family, on his coming out 
with his characteristic earnestness and 
fearlessness, in behalf of General Jack- 
son’s election to the Presidency. No 
man ever for an instant questioned the 
disinterested sincerity of Mr. Sedg- 
wick’s opinions ; and his open accession 
to the Democratic ranks—then in hope- 
less minority in his native State—was 
received by the latter with wari wel- 
come and congratulation. It is scarcely 
necessary for us to add, that Mr. Sedg- 
wick ever after, by the unwavering 
consistency of his subse ‘quent course, 
through all the darkest of the hours 
which ensued, amply justified and con- 
firmed that confidence which his well- 
known character and name at once 
unreservedly co mmat ided from the De- 
mocracy of the State. He was more 
than once, we believe, the candidate 
of the Democratic party in Berkshire 
for Congress. His name, as the most 
popular that could be selected, was 
more than once united, on the guberna- 
torial ticket, with that of Judge Morton. 
At the election of 1839, at which the 
Democratic party succeeded in Massa- 
chusetts, by its celebrated majority of 
one, Mr. Sedgwick had declined the 
nomination for Lieutenant-Governor, 
which he was earnestly pressed to ac- 
cept. Private circumstances alone in- 
fluenced him to this course; for at no 
period were his convictions stronger, 
or his sympathies more warm, with 
the cause of his party than at the 
period here referred to,when principles 
were involved in it of which his saga- 
cious understanding appreciated all the 
importance, to the object nearest his 
heart—the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the great mass of the people. 
Mr. Sedgwick died at Pittsfield, 
about twelve miles from Stockbridge, 
on the 7th of November, 1839, by a 
stroke of apoplexy which attacked him 
while engaged in addressing a meet- 
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ing of his political friends, on the eve 
of the election then about to take 

lace. He fell thus nobly, “ with his 

arness on.” The following account 
of the occasion is from the pen of the 
physician who was present, and who 
tried vainly every expedient of hisart to 
preserve a life so valuable to the com- 
munity : 


“Being requested to address the com- 
pany, at about half past 8 o’clock he rose, 
and in amost solemn and impressive man- 
ner introduced the subject of his remarks. 
Among other observations, he said, that 
the principles he advocated and the senti- 
ments he should advance were the result 
of much reflection and no inconsiderable 
observation ; that under existing circum- 
stances, and especially at his period of 
life, he should be pardoned for what 
otherwise might seem to savor of egotism 
—he could now have no object but so to 
speak and so to act, that his rapidly ap- 
proaching end might be that of peace. 

« His remarks bore the characteristics 
of feeling and sentiment of a disinterest- 
ed friend and patriot, giving his parting 
admonitions. 
the existence of a difference of political 
principles, of the grounds of that differ- 
ence, and the causes which tended to its 
perpetuation; he spoke of the influence 
of wealth, both individual and corporate, 
as naturally hostile to democratic princi- 
ples, and that the great security of a free 
and equal government rested with the 


great class of our community possessed of 


moderate property, and mainly on the in- 
dustrious farmer and mechanic. 

“ The subject of the monetary affairs of 
the country occupied his chief attention. 
The conduct of the banks was arraigned 
and exhibited in its true licht—the fallacy 
of their pretensions exposed, and the 
proper basis of the credit system present- 
ed, its importance admitted, and the folly 
of charging the Government with any 
attempt to destroy it. ‘The credit sys- 
tem,’ he said, ‘we must have and shall 
have; the public ought not to suffer from 
bank suspension ; they have yielded large 
profits, and if necessary they ought to 
make sacrifice, rather than that the pub- 
lie should suffer.’ 

“He adverted to the state of parties in 
the country and commonwealth, aud ex- 
horted the friends of equal rights to ala- 
crity and perseverance, anticipating that 
their efforts would eventually be crowned 
with success. Every sentiment he ut- 
tered was from the heart, and dictated by 
the liberal spirit of a philanthropist. 

* Near the close of one of the most im- 


He adverted to the fact of 
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pressive addresses ever delivered, it was 
evident, from his subdued manner and a 
slight faltering of his voice, that some 
change had come upon him. Fondly did 
we hope, as he sat down, that it was 
merely a temporary exhaustion, from 
which he would soon recover. But alas! 
the citadel of life was attacked, and as 
he attempted, soon after, to leave the 
room, he fell partly down, and it was too 
evident he had received a paralytic at- 
tack, partially disabling one half the left 
side of the body. Still he retained the 
exercise of his intellectual faculties, and 
expressed a strong confidence of a speedy 
favorable result. The character of the at- 
tack was, however, gradually and more 
surely developing its real nature. Allthe 
aid which physicians and kind friends 
could render was unavailing. It only pal- 
liated and contributed to prolong life for 
afew hours. The affection of the head 
increased to a complete apoplexy, and be- 
tween two and three o’clock he ceased to 
breathe, 

* Till within a few minutes of his de- 
parture, he conversed freely with those 
about him, neither suffering bodily pain 
nor mental aberration. He died without 
the slightest convulsion, with a counte- 
nance placid even in death. Though per- 
haps himself not fully aware of his im- 
mediate danger, still he expressed a calm 
submission, by repeating the emphatic 
language, ‘ It is all right.’ 

“Thus is one suddenly removed from 
us, severing the tenderest ties of love and 
friendship. None who knew him but 
mourn his loss. An affectionate family 
are plunged in sorrow, and the community 
are deprived of one whose kindness and 
liberality will not forgotten. 
When such men die, the country has rea- 
Che Providence of God is 


soon be 


son to mourn. 
inscrutable, but it is our strong consola- 
tion that infinite wisdom and infinite bene- 
volence orders all events.”’ 


The announcement of Mr. Sedg- 
wick’s sudden from 
the press, from many quarters, strong 
expressions of respect and regret. He 
was felt to be a great loss to the pub- 
lic, as well as toall who were brought 
in any way in private life within the 
circle of his influence. We conclude 
this very slight notice, which will 
serve as the necessary accompaniment 
to the portrait, with quoting again the 
closing words of our former article 
above referred to: 


decease, elicited 


“Such, then, was Theodore Sedgewick. 
The memory of his virtues, that gave 
their keenest poignancy to the first regrets 


Te 
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of his friends, affords too the most sooth- 
ing balm to heal them; while the example 
left by the daily beauty of his life will 
long continue to exert a pleasant anda 
eood influence, on all those whose fortune it 
was to be familiar with it. His death— 
calm as an infant’s slumber, and leaving 
upon his countenance, undimmed by any 
trace of physical or mental suffering, all 


the light of the transparent loveliness of 


one of the purest and kindliest of earthly 
spirits—seems to our imaginations but a 
natural and happy transition from one 
mode of existence to another, without 
affecting the intimate ties of mutual sym- 
pathies and aflections, which so strongly 
bound him to the numerous friends who 
mourn his departure from before the bo- 
dily vision and contact of the human sense, 
A singular presentiment appears to have 
brooded over his mind for several preced- 
ing months, that the close of his earthly 
way of life was very nigh at hand—a pre- 
sentiment revealing itself on frequent 
occasions which the memory of various 
friends can now too distinctly recall and 
inteprret. To a mind thus pure from 
thought, feeling, or memory of evil— 
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thus fortified with all the preparation of 
calm philosophical reflection—and secure 
in its reliance on the anchor of that re- 
ligion whose essential truths were as 
deeply established in the convictions of 
his reason, as its spirit was seen of all 
men to be the animating principle of his 
whole character and conduct in life— 
such a presentiment wore no terrors for 
him, however it might at times cast a 
passing shadow of gloom over domestic 
and social affections peculiarly strong and 
tender; while in the actual mode of his 
death—its tranquillity, its freedom from 
distracting pain, accompanied with the 
full retention of his mental faculties— 
he was happy in realizing a wish always 
entertained and often expressed by him. 
Rarely has the hand of friendship had to 
record a death—rather, let us say, a de- 
parture, for a temporary and brief separa- 
tion—in which a more emphatic meaning 
is felt, by all who knew him, to reside in 
the exclamation with which we conclude 
this imperfect tribute to his rare worth— 


‘Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
‘Tam cari capitis!’ ” 





THE WORDS OF FAITH. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF 


SCHILLER. 


Turee things I tell you of weight and might ; 
Though mouth to mouth may speak them, 
Yet spring they not to the wide world’s sight ; 
In the depths of the heart you must seek them. 
And man of all that is dear is reft, 
When no faith in these three things is left. 


First, MAN IS CREATED FREE,—and when born, 
Though fetters of iron bound him, 

He need not be turned by the demagogue’s scorn, 
Or the clamor of fools around him. 

For the slave, when the day of release is near, 

Bat not for the freeman, let tyrants fear. 


And VIRTUE, IT IS NO EMPTY. SOUND ;— 
*Tis the same in sense and letter ; 

And though man stumble on treacherous ground, 
He can still press onward to better. 

And what seems folly in wisdom’s eyes, 

Is truth and light to the truly wise. 
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And tere ts A Gop,—an Omnipotent Will, ’ 
However mankind may waver, 
That weaves over Time and Space, with skill, 
A system of thought for ever ; 
And though the revels of change ne’er cease, 
Sull reigns in all changes a spirit of peace. 


These three things cherish with faith and might; 
From mouth to mouth ever speak them. 

And though they spring not to every one’s sight, 
In the depths of the heart you may seek them : 

And never is man of all worth berefi, 

So long as faith in these words is left. 


LUCY HOOPER.* 


SHE was born on the 4th of February, 
1816; she died on the Ist of August, 
1841, of consumption. Through twen- 
ty-five years, a gentle, thoughtful, and 
modest maiden, the brightness and 
blessing of a quiet little family circle, 
she lived in her daily walk all the poe- 
try which she breathed from time to 
time aloud, in most melodious music of 
verse. Such is all, in the way of inci- 
dent or event of a character at all pro- 


minent, that biography has to record of 


her ;—as one might write the life of a 
flower; springing, and dying; and 
through the brief meanwhile between 
those two bounding points, looking 
ever up to heaven, and revealing the 
sweet soul within it by that perfume 
and bloom which constitute the lovely 
life God has bestowed upon it. The 
expression of the comparison has 
scarcely passed from our pen, when the 
recollection rises of some beautiful lines 
of her own, “ To a little wild flower,” 
which would seem to have been prompt- 
ed by a prophetic consciousness of her 
own nature and its natural early fate. 


We need not disclaim the suspicion of 


having plagiarized the idea from her- 
self,—it was so obvious and fitting, that 
it could scarcely fail to suggest itself to 
any one who had ever given a thought 
to the two objects of kindred loveliness, 
the sweet flower and the sweet young 
girl: 


“7 wisH I was this simple flower, 
Born “neath the sky of May, 

Brightly to bloom my little hour, 
Then quickly pass away. 


I wish I was as low and small, 
Its destiny to prove; 
For surely none would mind at all, 


Who did not mind to love. 


I wish that I was guarded so, 
From every cruel storm, 

Mark how each taller plant doth throw 
A shelter round its form. 


And see ye not this little flower 
Can fold its petals bright, 

When storms do rise, or clouds do lower. 
Or draweth on the night. 


It only lifts its meek bright eye, 
Through summer days and spring, 
It gazes ever on the sky; 
Oh! ’tis a happy thing! 


I wish that I could change my form, 
And blossom on the plain, 

Live wild and happy, though not long, 
Then die ere Autumn came, 


Or still more blest be plucked to cheer 
Some heart in lonely hour, 

That sick of human strife and fear, 
Would wish to be a flower! 


Notwithstanding its length, we are 
tempted to add also the following, as 
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well from the appositeness of the sub- 
jee t to the prese nt occasion, as from the 
unconscious correspondence of the des- 
cripti m to the case of the es Y oung 
Poetess” herself: 


LAST HOURS OF A YOUNG POETESS, 
“ Throw up the window! that the earnest 
eye s 
Of the young devotee at Nature’s shrine, 
May catch a Jast glimpse of this breathing 
vorld 
From which she is removing. 


Men will say 
This is an early death, and they will write 
The record of her few and changeful 
years 
With wonder on the marble, and then 
turn 
Away with thoughtful brows from the 
green sod, 
Yet pass to daily business, for the griefs, 
That press on busy sparite, may not turn 


Their steps aside from the worn paths of 


life, 
Or bear upon the memory, when the quick 
And selfish course of daily care sweeps by. 
Yet when they speak of that lost one, 
’t will be 
With tones of passionate marvel, for they 


watched 
Her bright career as ye would watch a 
star 


Of dazzling brilliancy, and mourn to see 

Its glory quenched, and wonder while ye 
mourned, 

How the thick pall of darkness could be 
thrown 

O’er such a radiant thing. 


Is this the end 
Of all thy glorious visions, young Estelle ? 
Hath thy last hour drawn on, and will 
thy life 
Pass by as quickly as the perfumed breath 
Of some fair flower upon the Zephyr’s 
Wings ? 
And will they lay thee in the quiet grave, 
And never know how fervently thy heart 
Panted for its repose ? 


Oh! let the peace 
Of this sweet hour be hers; let her gaze 
forth 
Now on the face of Nature for the last, 
While the bright sunbeam trembles in the 
air 
Of the meek coming twilight, it will soothe 
Her spirit as a spell, and waken up 
Impassioned thoughts, and kindle burning 
dreams, F 
And call back glorious visions, 
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Marvel not 
To see her color pass, and view the tears 
Fast gathering to her eyes, and see her 
bend 
In very weakness at the fearful shrine 
Of memory, when the glory of the past 
Is gone for ever. 


Gaze not on her now, 
Her spirit is a delicate instrument, 
Nor can ye know its measure. 


How unlike 
That wearied one to the bright, gifted 
girl, 
Who knelt a worshipper at the deep shrine 
Of Poetry, and ’mid the fairest things, 
Pined for lone solitude to read the clouds, 
With none to watch her, and dream plea- 
sant things 
Of after life, and see in every flower 
The mysteries of Nature, and behold 
In every star the herald and the sign 
Of immortality, till she almost shrank 
To feel the secret and expanding might 
Of her own mind; and thus amid the 
flowers 
Of a glad home grew beautifnl.—Away 
With praises upon Time! with hollow 
tones 


That tell the blessedness of after years ; 


They take the fragrance from the soul, 
they rob 

Life of its gloss, its poetry, its charm, 

Till the heart sickens and the mental wing 

Droops wearily, and thus it was with her, 

The gifted and the lovely. Oh! how 
much 


The world will envy those, whose hearts 


are filled 
With secret and unchanging grief, if Fame 
Or outward splendor gilds them ! 


Who among 
The throngs that sung thy praises, young 
Estelle, 
Or crowned thy brow with laurels, ever 
recked 
That wearier of thy chaplet 
slave 
May be with daily toil, thy hand would cast 
The laurel by with loathing, but the pride 
Of woman’s heart withheld thee! 


than the 


Oh! how praise 
Falls on the sorrowing mind, how cold 
the voice 
Of Flattery, when the spirit is bowed down 
Before its mockery, and the heart is sick; 
Praise for the gift of genius, for the grace 
Of outward form, when the soul pines to 
hear 
One kindly tone and true! 
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What bitter jest 

It maketh of the enthusiast, to whom 

One star alone can shine, one voice be 
heard 

In tones of blessedness, to know that 
crowds 

Of Earth’s light-hearted ones—are trea- 
suring up, 

Against the day of sorrow, the deep words 

Of wretchedness and misery which burst 

From an o’erburdened spirit, and that 
minds 

Which may not rise to Heaven on the 
wings 

Of an inspired fancy, yet can list 

With raptured ear, to the ethereal dreams 

Of a high soaring genius. 


For this end 
Did’st thou seek Fame, Estelle ;—and hast 
thou breathed 
The atmosphere of poetry, till life 
With itsdull toil grew wearisome and lone ? 


Her brow grew quickly pale—and mur- 
mured words 

That not in life dwelt on that gentle lip, 

Are spoken in the recklessness of death ; 

They tell of early dreams—of cherished 
hopes 

That faded into bitterness, ere Fame 

Became the spirit’s idol, of lost tones 

Of music, and of well remembered words 

That thrill the spirit yet. 


Again it comes 

That half reproachful voice that she hath 
spent 

Her life at Passion’s shrine, and patient 
there 

Hath sacrificed, and offered incense to 

An absent idol—that she might not see 

Even in death—and then again the strength 

Of a high soul sustains her, and she joys, 

Yea, triumphs in her fame, that he may 
hear 

Her name with honor, when the dark 
shades fall 

Around her, and she sleeps in still repose ; 

If some faint tone should reach him at the 
last 

Of her devotedness, he will not spurn 

The memory from him, but his soul may 
thrill 

To think of her, the fervent-hearted girl, 

Who turned from flattering tones, and idly 
cast, 

The treasures of her spirit on the winds 

And found no answering voice! 


Then prayed for death, 
Since Life’s sweet spells had vanished, and 
her hopes 
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Had melted in thin air, and laying down 

Her head upon her pillow, sought her rest, 

And thought to meet him in the land of 
dreams !”’ 


We abandon the design with which 
we began—that of a descriptive critical 
sketch of the poetical character and 
genius of the bright young creature of 
whom we have so sweet a record and 
monument in this volume. The task 
is far more pleasing—its results will be 
far more pleasing to our readers—to 


give them rather the opportunity of 


forming such judgment for the mselves, 
by the selection of some further ex- 
tracts, Which may be taken as fair 
specimens of her powers and style. 
What she was already, all can read 
and see—what she would probably 
have become, had she lived to a oreater 
maturity of life and thought, we can 


only imagine from the high promise of 


her early performance. We select the 
following three poems for the purpose, 
and only regret that our necessary re- 
striction of space curtails within these 
limits so many quotations we should 
have taken an equal pleasure in mak- 
ing: 


EVENING THOUGHTS, 


TuHov quiet moon, above the hill-tops 
shining, 
How do I revel in thy glances bright, 
How does my heart, cured of its vain re- 


pining, 
Take note of those who wait and watch 
thy light— 
The student o’er his lonely volume bend- 
ing, 


The pale enthusiast, joying in thy ray, 
And ever and anon, his dim thoughts 
sending 
Up to the regions of eterna] day 


Nor these alone—the pure and radiant 


eyes 
Of Youth and Hope look up to thee 
with love, 
Would it were thine—meek dweller of the 
skies, 


To save from tears! but no! too far 


above 
This dim cold earth thou shinest, richly 
flinging 


Thy soft light down on all who watch 
thy beam, 
And to the heart of Sorrow gently bring- 


ing 
The glories pictured in Life’s morning 
stream, 
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As a loved presence back; oh! shine to 


me 
As to the voyagers on the faithless sea ! 


Joy’s beacon light! I know that trembling 
E Care 
Warned by thy coming hies him to re- 
pose, 
And on his pillow laid, serenely there 
Forgets his calling; that at Day’s dull 


close 

Meek Age and rosy Childhood sink to 
rest, 

And Passion lays her fever dreams 
aside, 


And the unquiet thought in every breast 
Loses its selfish fervor and its pride, 
With thoughts of thee—the while their 

vigil keeping, 
The quiet stars hold watch o’er beauty 
sleeping ! 
But unto me, thou still and solemn light, 
What may’st thon bring ? high hope, un- 
wavering trust 
In Him, who for the watches of the night 
Ordained thy coming, and on things of 
dust 
Hath pour’d a gift of power—on wings to 
rise 
From the low earth and its surrounding 
gloom 
To higher spheres, till as the shaded skies 
Are lighted by thy glories, gentle Moon, 
So are Life’s lonely hours and dark des- 
pair 


Cheered by the star of faith, the torch of 


prayer. 


THE DAUGHTER OF HERODIAS., 


Written after seeing among acollection of beau 
f intings, co from the o 

ly sentto New York from Italy, « rest t 
the daughter of Herodias, bearing the head 
John the Baptist on a charger 

} tena in expression, not 

‘ but rather of 
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Moruer! I bring thy gift, 
Take from my hand the dreaded boon, 
I pray 
Take it, the still pale sorrow of the face 
Hath left upon my soul its living trace, 
Never to pass away ;— 
Since from these lips one word of idle 
breath 
Blanched that calm face—oh! mother, 
this is death! 


What is it that I see 
From all the pure and settled features 
gleaming ? 
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Reproach! reproach! My dreams are 
strange and wild, 

Mother! had’st thou no pity on thy child ? 

Lo! a celestial smile seems softly 

beaming 

On the hushed lips—my mother, can’st 
thou brook, 

Longer upon thy victim’s face to look ? 


Alas! at yestermorn 
My heart was light, and to the viol’s 
sound 
I gaily danced, while crowned with sum- 
mer flowers, 
And swifily by me sped the flying hours, 
And all was joy around ;—- 
Not death! Oh! mother cou'd I say thee 
nay? 
Take from thy daughter’s hand thy boon 
away ! 


Take it ;—my heart is sad, 
And the pure forehead hath an icy 
chill— 
I dare not touch it, for avenging Heaven 
Hath shuddering visions to my fancy 


given, 
And the pale face appals me, cold and 
still, 
With the closed lips, oh! tell me, could I 
know 
That the pale features of the dead were 
so? 


I may not turn away 
From the charmed brow, and I haye 
heard his name 
Even as a prophet by his people spoken, 
And that high brow in death bears seal 
and token, 
Of one whose words were flame :— 
Oh! Holy Teacher! could’st thou rise 
and live, 
Would not these hushed lips whisper, “I 
forgive!” 


Away with lute and harp, 
With the glad heart for ever, and the 
dance, 
Never again shall tabret sound for me. 
Oh! fearful Mother, I have brought to 
thee 
The silent dead, with his rebuking 
glance, 
And the crushed heart of one, to whom 
are given 
Wild dreams of judgment and offended 
Heaven! 


LINES, 
Say, have I left thee, wild but gentle lyre, 


That on the willow thou hast hung 
so long? 
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Oh! do not still my unbidden thoughts 
aspire 
From my heart’s fount? flows not the 
gush of song 
Though heavily upon the spirit’s wing 
Lies earthly care—a dull corroding thing ? 


Must it be ever so 
That in the shadow and the gloom, 


my path 
Is destined ?—shall the high heart always 
bow ? 
Father, may it not pass, this cup of 
wrath— 
Shall not at last the kindled flame burn 
free 


On my soul’s altar—consecrate to thee ? 


Say, in my bosom’s urn 
Shall feelings glow, for ever unex- 
pressed, 
And lonely, fervent thoughts unheeded 
burn, 
And Passion linger on, a 
guest— 
Hath the warm sky no token for my heart, 
In my green early years shall Hope depart? 


hidden 


Peace at this quiet hour 
And holy thoughts be given. Let me 
soar 
From Life’s dim air and shadowy skies 
that lower 
Around me, and with thrilling heart 
adore 
Thy mercy, Father ! who can’st soothe the 
wild, 
Forgetful murmurings of thine erring child. 


Aye, by the bitter dreams, 
The fervor wasted ere my spirit’s 
prime, 
The few brief sunny gleams 
Ripening the heart’s wild flowers, 
that ere their time 
Blew brightly and were crushed,—by all 
the tears 
That quenched the fiery thoughts of early 
years,— 


Yes! by each phantom shade that Memory 
brings, 
Voices whose tone my heart remem- 
bers yet, 
Names that no more shall thrill—departed 
things 
That I would fain forget— 
By the past weakness and the coming trust, 
Father! I lay my forehead in the dust. 


Meekly adoring—yielding up my care 
To Thee, who through the stormy past 
hath tried 
A wayward mind, which else had deemed 
too fair 
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This fleeting world, and wandered far 
and wide 
Astray,—and worshipped still, forgetting 
Thee, 
The one bright star of its idolatry. 


Nor be these thoughts in vain 
To aid me in this rude world’s ruder 
strife, 
When a high soul doth struggle with its 
chain 
And turn away in bitterness from 
life,— 
Strengthen me, ¢ 
above 
I taste the uncontrolled waters of thy love. 


1ide me, till in realms 


Mr. Keese has admirably performed 
his task of editor. The memoir is in 
itself a beautiful production, and evin- 
ces a fine appreciation both of the love- 
liness of the character of its subject, 
and of the high poetic merits of her 
productions. We understand that the 
contents of the present volume form 
but a portion of the materials, of simi- 
lar value and interest, remaining in the 
possession of her friends. We sincere- 
ly hope that such encouragement will 
be given by the public taste to the pre- 
sent volume, which may be ceaidad 
as an experiment in its favor, as to call 
forth the early appearance of another. 
We would gl: idly add, to what we have 
said, the beautiful tribute which Whit- 
tier’s muse has cast, as a poet’s offer- 
ing of flowers on a sister poet’s grave ; 
but are forbidden by its length. The 
reader may find it appended to the me- 
The following brief offering by 


moir. 

H. T. Tuckerman, with which we 
conclude, is not unworthy of a place 
here, as well as there: 


« Anp thou art gone! s 
the lyre, 
Whose strains we hoped to hear thee 
waken long ; 
Gone—as the stars in morning’s light ex- 
pire, 
Gone like the rapture of a passing song ; 
Gone from a circle who thy gifts have 
cherished, 
With genial fondness and devoted care, 
Whose dearest hopes with thee have sadly 
perished, 
And now can find no solace but in prayer ; 
Prayer to be like thee, inso meekly bearing 
Both joy and sorrow from thy Maker’s 
hand; 
Prayer to put on the white robes thou art 
wearing, 
And join thy anthem in the better land.” 


weet daughter of 
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THE WHIG REGIME AT WASHINGTON. 


P ATIENCE—patience !—a brief year and 

1 half more, and a Democratic con- 
gress will re-assemble, and the dis- 
graceful spectacle of the Whig rule, 
which has so often and deeply suf- 
fused the cheeks of both friend and foe, 
will be atan end! They cannot now 
continue together more than a few 
weeks; three months, at their remain- 
ing session, will be the limit of their 
last opportunity of making themse lves 
ridiculous ; and they will then share 
the fate of their own log cabins, 
cider barrels, and raccoon skins, which 

the people, where they have not for- 
gotten, remember o nly with a blush of 
mingled regret and shame. 

Patience, then—patience !—we say, 
for yet a brief year anda ‘i lf longer, 
and all will then be well again. At 
the farthest, 1844 will speedily come 
round,—and by that time we shall 
have recovered all the three branches 
of the Federal Government, the Execu- 
tive and Senate, as well as the House 
of Representatives. Nor will there 
then be any great danger of the good 
people of these United States allowing 
themselves to be a second time entrap- 
pe 1 by SO gross an im posture as that of 
which they are now tasting the bitter 
and nauseous fruits. Their Aokkano 
baro, their “ grand humbug ”—to quote 
ai appropriate expression from the dia- 
leet of the Gpysy race—has played its 
part and effected its object, and is not 
likely ever to be available again—at 
least within the memory of the genera- 
tion which has had one experience of it. 

It is vain for them to talk of a want 
of harmony between their President 
and their party ; and to ascribe to that 
cause all the miserable and imbecile 
stumbling and staggering along of their 
party, in its possession of power pur- 
chased at the cost of so sad a wear and 
tear of whatever political conscience it 
ever possessed. That state of things 
is manifestly itself but the effect of an- 
other and a deeper cause, going back 
to the foundation of their organization 
as a party. Why did they have re- 
course to so disgraceful a system of 
electioneering tactics as that by which 
alone they got into power? Why did 


they make themselves all things to all 
men ¢ Why did they select candidates, 
from one of whom they allowed no 
distinct expressions to be elicited of the 
leading principles of policy which 
should govern his administration—and 
the other of whom was identified, by 
whatever political character he pos- 
sessed, with all that was antagonistic 
to the real designs of the great major- 
ity of their own leaders and party ? 
Why were they guilty of the shameful 
treachery to their only proper and na- 
tural leader as a party, poor Clay— 
fine, bold, and manly fellow that he 
was—of abandoning him for men whose 
“availability ” consisted only in non- 
committalism and dissimulation? Why 
did they, in the face of all the manifest 
truths of the great laws of trade and 
political economy, assume the respon- 
sibility of promising to the people con- 
sequences to follow a change of gov- 
ernment, the absurdity and impossibil- 
ity of which all the better informed 
intelligence of their own party must 
have known perfectly well? This 
system of electioneering—in connection 
with other modes of popular influence 
no more honorable than this—brought 
them into power ; and how could they 
expect, what right had they to expect, 
to be able to govern the country on any 
thing like a distinct and harmonious 
system of administration, through any 
set of men, representing the different 
elements of such a heterogeneous, dis- 
cordant and chaotic rabble ofa party ¢ 
One of the senseless imputations in 
which our opponents are wont to in- 
dulge against us, is what they term our 
spirit of party discipline and union, 
keeping us together in a more com- 
pact and steady organization, to 
which they mean to ascribe a certain 
slavish want of independence of 
thought and action. And this we some- 
times hear them contrast with the oppo- 
site character claimed as a subject of 
pride on their side, to which they attri- 
bute the general ascendency maintained 
by us, notwithstanding occasional tem- 
porary exceptions, in the politics of the 
country. The existence of a difference 
between the two parties in this respect 
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is not without a foundation in fact, 
though the Whigs both misunderstand 
and misname it. It grows simply out of 
the fact that the one party does possess 
a certain set of definite and distinct 
general principles, and the other dues 
not. The difference is that between a 
fleet of vessels united for a common 
voyage and provided each with a com- 
pass, and one deprived of that means of 
safe and independent self-direction, in 
the forward way along which all are 
bound, and compelled to watch only the 
signals and flags of uncertain leaders. 
We do sail together much better in 
squadron than the W higs—because we 
all collectively and individually know 


whither we are going, and why ; and 
because we steer by a steady guide 


common to all while distinct for each; 
while our leaders are fain compelled 
to keep true to the same general tack, 
under the necessary penalty of ceasing 
be either our leaders, or of us at 
all. The nomination of such candi- 
dates as Harrison and Tyler—(we 
mean candidates occupying similar re- 
lative political attitudes towards their 
party and the public)—never could 
have happened to us, nor could we 
therefore have been plunged into a 
similar confusion by the death of any 
individual. No man could be nomi- 
nated in our party, no man would be 
voted for by it, whose opinions were 
not so thoroughly known, and his cha- 
racter proved, as to assure a perfect 
harmony between us and him in the 
administration of the government. 

To carry the question a step farther 
back, to a higher general principle, or 
rather to a more general statement of 
the law of which the present state of 
things in the Whig camp is the result 
—no party can govern a free republic 
whose character is not in harmony 
with the genius of the people and their 
fundamental institutions. That genius 
is democratic, and the Democratic par- 
ty can alone govern this country. The 
natural and proper attitude for the 
Whig party to occupy is that of oppo- 
sition—a vigilant and severe opposition 
to check the tendency of power to 
abuse and misuse. A combination of 


accidental circumstances can alone ever 
bring them into power—transferring 
them from the negative to the positive 
pole, in the electrical equilibrium— 
and then it can only be by such very 
means as must necessarily make it im- 
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possible for them to frame and main- 
tain any conceivable administration, in 
consistency with itself and harmony 
with its party. This can only happen 
occasionally and at distant intervals; 
it cannot continue beyond a single term 
of administration; and after effecting 
the good for which it was designed, in 
the order of Providence, as a lesson to 
the proper dominant party, a moderat- 
ing check on their natural tendency to 
over-action, and a re- purification from 
the corruptions and abuses of prolonged 
political power, the anti-democratic 
party must naturally and necessarily 
subside back into its accustomed and 
proper place, of minority and opposition. 
We speak here of the characters and 
tendencies of principles. We know 
indeed that among a considerable _por- 
tion of the Whig party themselves, 
there is as much of the democratic 
sentiment and spirit as among any por- 
tion of our own. Vastnumbers whose 
more natural position would be on our 
side, are misled by the confusion in 
which some of the principal issues be- 
tween the parties are kept by the clam- 
ors and misrepresentations of an active 
press; others by those protestations 
of a democratic character which have 
been so freely plied, notwithstanding 
the unconcealed disgust and contempt 
of other portions, as expressed in the 
intercourse of private life; others by 
difference of opinion on one point or 
another of practical policy from that 
of the controlling majority of our party. 
We speak of the general tone and ten- 
dency of their principles, and that is 
essentially anti-democratic. For they 
are the party that never fails to advo- 
cate strong and splendid government 
to favor all latitudinarian constructions 
of the Constitution—to oppose all new 
projects of reform in the direction of 


popular liberty and the extension of 


power of the numerical masses—and to 
discountenance the adoption of univer- 
sal suffrage in other communities, even 
when compelled to a silent acquies- 
cence and submission to it at home. 
For their leaders, we have not the 
same respect, nor the same confidence 
in their honesty of intention and prin- 
ciple, that we cheerfully accord to the 
great body of their followers. In a 
democratic country, the leader of a 
party ,essentially anti-democratic in 
character cannot, as a general rule, be 
honest politicians—excepting,of course, 
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the small number of prouder and braver 
spirits, who, sincerely imbued with 
anti-popular principles, have the cou- 
rage and the truth to avow and main- 
tain them in defiance of their unpopu- 
larity. They must perpetually dis- 
semble, pretend, conceal, intrigue— 
they must have recourse to the vile 
trickeries of demagoguism—they must 
cheat the people, “indirectly if not di- 
rectly, to gain their support, even 
though they console their consciences 
with the belief that it is for their own 
best good; and they must always and 
everywhere address themselves as 
eagerly as possible to all great special 
interests, and accumulations of wealth 
and power; suchas banks, manufac- 
turing interests, corporations, &c.,&c.— 
to gain their favor and support, by 
those concessions, to their special ad- 
vantage, which can only be made at 
the corresponding injury to the rights 
and interests of the people at large. 
And look at the spectacle of all their 
shuffling, shifting, shambling, and 
shameful mancwuvring now at Wash- 
ington! See one cabinet minister 
sticking to his place, for the manifest 
sole sake of the place, after a full par- 
ticipation in transactions which com- 
pelled the withdrawal of the rest of his 
colleagues—-though on which side rested 
the imputation of bad faith in those 
transactions, may well be a question. 
See another, within a few days after 
penning with his own hand a violent 
political and personal denunciation of 
the President, coolly and quietly walk 
over to take a seat at his very council- 
board; thus proving an admirable fitness 
for the place, so far at least as regards his 
knowledge of one of the manceuvres of 
military tactics, the “ right about face !” 
See, in the composition of a cabinet, 
the harmonious fraternization of nulli- 
fication with federalism, the ultra-lati- 
tudinarianism of a Webster with the 
ultra strictness of construction of an 
Upton. See all the intriguing chica- 
nery of legislation, the unblushing bar- 
gaining and selling of mutual votes, the 
train-band discipline of caucussing, the 
undisguised subordination of patriotic 
duty and right to personal animosities, 
jealousies, and ambitions, in a degree 
which has never before disgraced “the 
action of any Congress. See a Bankrupt 
act bought by a Land Fund Distribu- 
tion act. See a Land Bill secured by 
the concession of an essential proviso 
VOL. XI,—No, XLIX. 13 


to guard against a violation of the faith 
of the Compromise act—and then see 
the insertion of a clause in a subse- 
quent bill repealing that proviso, in 
disregard of all the indignant out- 
cries against the bad faith of the 
transaction, raised by those who, most 
deservedly, were made its dupes. 
See those repeated instances of vacilla- 
tion in action on the most important 
measures, which proves it in neither 
case to be prompted by any higher 
motive than shifting calculations ‘of a 
petty expediency,—as, for instance, on 
the Apportionment Bill in the Senate, 
when a strict caucus-trained party 
vote reverses one day a proposition un- 
deniably reasonable and right which 
had been adopted on the day before by 
a large majority. And again, in the 
other House, in its action on the Senate 
amendments to the same Bill,—after 
elaborate discussion they had been 
rejected, by decisive votes, accompa- 
nied by every indication of a very de- 
termined spirit ; when suddenly, behold, 
one fine morning after an evening 
caucus, the House, with beautiful pre- 
cision of drill, wheels short round, 
abandons its position and all the argu- 
ments by which it had been sustained, 
and without even a committee of con- 
ference, or any attempt at compromise, 
gives ina aacaikes adhesion to the 
dictation of the party leaders of the 
other branch! See, too, in the one 
body the purely factious rejection of 
nominations of the most unexception- 
able personal character—in one marked 
case even after the same individual had 
been but a short time before confirmed 
without objection for an office of a 
higher value and responsibility ;—and 
in the other body, the adoption of le- 
gislation for the undisguised object of 
“heading” the President, and of coer- 
cing his assent to an obnoxious principle 
by coupling it as a proviso with an in- 
dispensable Revenue Bill for the very 
continuance of the government. Who 
can behold such a spectacle as is thus 
daily exhibited to the world by the pre- 
sent dominant majority in both branches 
of Congress, without a blush of shame 
and a sigh of sorrow,—and an earnest 
prayer that Time would speed the 
slow wheels of his car, and expedite 
the welcome hour which shall soon 
witness the country’s riddance from 
the ascendency of the Whig Régime 
at Washington ! 
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In the spring of 1837, owing to a 
complication of causes that have fre- 
quently been discussed, the banking 
system of the States reached its culmi- 
nation and exploded, prostrating in 
bankruptcy every institution of the 
country. In the short space of one 
ear the banks of New England and 

ew York returned to specie pay- 
ments, and have since firmly main- 
tained their position. In all othersec- 
tions of the country, west, south, and 
south-west, a false system has been 
pursued, and for five years an unremit- 
ting struggle has been kept up be- 
tween the bank debtors on one hand, 
and their creditors on the other. The 
banks themselves have supposed it for 
their interest to side with the former, 
and have refused to pay their own 
debts, under the plea that they could 
not do so without oppressing their 
debtors. At times, however, publie 
opinion has expressed itself so forcibly 
in favor of a sound currency, that the 
banks have been compelled to attempt 
specie payments. On the Ist January, 
1839, the United States Bank took the 
lead, and resumption became general 
throughout the Union. The inherent 
weakness of the dreadfully misman- 
aged institution at the head of the 
movement was such, however, that it 
soon became evident that specie pay- 
ments could not be maintained. The 
catastrophe was hastened by threat- 
ened hostilities between Great Britain 
and the United States, in January and 
February, 1839, growing out of diffi- 
culties in relation to the boundary 
question. The immediate effect of the 
war panic was to prevent the negotia- 
tion of American stocks in the London 
market. The sale of these stocks was 
the only means by which the United 
States Bank could hope to sustain 
itself. The stocks of the several States 
were obtained by it on credit, and as 
long as they could be sold in the fo- 
reign market, the bank was supplied 
with active means. As we have stated, 
this was checked by the apprehension 
of hostilities, and it became evident 
that nothing could save the institution 





from bankruptcy. Just at this june- 
ture, therefore, Mr. Biddle, with com- 
mendable foresight, resigned the pre- 
sidency of the bank. This was in 
March, 1839. His letter of resignation 
stated that the bank was in “a sound 
and prosperous condition.” This state- 
ment was endorsed by the directors, 
who voted him a service of plate, va- 
lued at $25,000, equal to one ton of 
pure silver, as a compliment for his 
services. On the 11th of October, 1839, 
five months after this occurrence, the 
bank failed, and was followed in sus- 
pension by all the banks of the south 
and west. The delusion was still kept 
up that the institution was suspended, 
not broken, and an_ irredeemable 
paper currency was continued fourteen 
months longer, until January, 1841, 
when public opinion again enforced 
resumption, which became general. 
Practical men had, however, no confi- 
dence in it. The United States Bank 
was felt to be insolvent ; accordingly 
that monster, raised upon its legs by 
artificial means, staggered on six weeks 
and then fell prostrate to rise no more. 
Shortly after it was put in process of 
liquidation. Its stock now sells for 
$3 per share, and its circulating notes 
at 63 per cent. discount. After the 
failure of this ghost of a national bank, 
the sound banks in different parts of 
the Union began to discover that to 
save themselves they must resume on 
their own footing. The South Caro- 
lina and Savannah banks accordingly 
successively returned to specie pay- 
ments, and have since maintained it, 
with the exception of some weak ones, 
which gave way. The cloak of sus- 
pension no longer served to screen the 
insolvent institutions, and they were 
forced to wind up—to what extent, 
the list furnished in our last number 
gives evidence. We would here men- 
tion, however, that in that list we 
stated that the “ Planters’ Bank” of 
Georgia had stopped. It should have 
been “ Planters and Mechanics’ Bank.” 
The people in all parts of the Union 
became so impatient of the depreciated 
currency furnished by the banks, that 
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several State legislatures were forced 
to take the matter in hand, and fix days 
on which payments were to be re- 
sumed, under pain of forfeiture. The 
Ohio banks did so in March, those of 
Pennsylvania and NewJersey, in April, 
and were followed by those of Balti- 
more, and at the date of our last, the 
following banks were paying specie : 


Michigan, 
Delaware, 


Ohio, 
Maryland, 
Georgia, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Missouri. 
The banks of the following States 
have since returned to specie pay- 
ments : 

Illinois, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, |New Orleans, 
Indiana. 

The banks of Tennessee were re- 
quired, by law, to resume within 20 
days after those of Kentucky and New 
Orleans should have done so. The 
law of Louisiana required ‘the banks 
of that State to resume on the first 
Monday of December, 1842. The 
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same state of the public mind which 
forced resumption in Philadelphia was, 
however, operating to produce the 
same effect in New Orleans, and at the 
date of our last, discredit had forced 
five institutions into liquidation. There 
then remained ten, five of which were 
in favor of immediate resumption. The 
others being insolvent, wished to put 
it off as long as possible. Hence disa- 
greements arose, in the midst of which 
specie payments were resolved upon, 
and were perfected on the 16th of May 
by 17 banks. In a few days the 
remaining three came into the 
measure. The resumption effected 
under these circumstances, did not 
command public confidence, and the 
demands upon the banks for coin were 
constant. Their liabilities were ra- 
pidly returned upon them for payment, 
and thecontinued disagreement among 
the banks created a panic which ended, 
on the 3d of June, in the failure of five 
banks. The following is a table of 
the liabilities and assets of the five 
banks which failed, and of those which 
continue to pay their debts: 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF THE NEW ORLEANS BANKS, MAY 28, 1842. 


Suspended Banks. 
Liabilities. Assets. 
390,449 5,457,627 
2,824, 868 10,886,593 
1,026,301 4,306,683 
3,604,437 


968,595 
1,048,282 3,230,460 


Canal Bank, 
Citizens’ Bank, 
Commercial Bank, 
Consolidated Bank, 
State Bank, 














Total, May 28, $6,253,495 27,485,800 





«April 30, 7,100,702 28,595,472 
Reduction, - 847,207 1,109,632 
Increase, . - a ‘ es é 


This table indicates how powerfully 
the test of specie payments acts in dis- 
criminating the sound from the un- 
sound banks. It is to be hoped, that 
the remaining banks may be enabled 
to sustain themselves. If so, the puri- 
fication that has taken place will be 
of vast benefit to the whole commu- 
nity. New Orleans being the great 
market for the sale of western and 
southern produce, it is of the highest 
importance to the whole community 
that a sound currency should be main- 
tained there. 

We have thus rapidly sketched the 
leading events that have overtaken the 


Specie-paying Banks. 


Liabilities, Assets. 
Bank of Louisiana, 840,095 5,503,152 
Carroliton Bank, 120,311 2,409,725 
City Bank, 1,312,113 3,932,687 
Mec, & Trad, Bank, 414,104 2,843,728 


Union Bank, 1,482,721 11,240,344 





ee 


4,177,348 25,929,636 








4,469,181 25,851,213 
291,833 
- - - . - . 78,423 





paper system since the great revulsion, 
in order to bring them down to the 
present time. The great struggle is, 
however, by no means yet complete. 
Alabama, Virginia, Florida, and other 
sections, have yet to go through the 
ordeal; and the probability is, that few 
institutions, more especially those 
based upon borrowed capital, will re- 
main. The country is slowly but 
surely returning to that state of things 
which existed during its earlier history, 
when its whole capital was applied to 
production, thereby increasing the 
actual wealth of the country. At that 
period the trade of the country, or the 
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exchange of commodities, was con- 
ducted in the Atlantic cities with very 
little aid from bank paper. Men were 
then patient, industrious, frugal, and, 
of course, prosperous. The aggregate 
wealth of the whole country rapidly 
increased. The morals of the people 
were of a grade much higher than 
now, when the paper system has left its 
corrupting influence ; and credit, or that 
ahaek dialidence in the integrity of the 
borrower, which enabled the young 
and enterprising to obtain the capital 
of the wealthy on easy terms for a 
length of time, existed to a much 
greater extent now. The great Frank- 
lin states in his memoirs, that his in- 
dustry and good conduct procured him 
the offer of a loan of money at six per 
cent. for a term of two or three years, 
to purchase a press and type where- 
with to prosecute his business. Such 
an instance, we will venture to say, 
does not take place under the rule of 
the banking system. If Franklin 
should have lived in our day, and been 
in want of money to buy a press, capi- 
talists would have told him that their 
money was invested in bank stocks. 
The banks would have told him, that 
if he could get two responsible endor- 
sers, they would lend him the money 
for 90 days! Of what use would that 
have been to him? Could he have 
earned the price of his press and re- 
turned the money in 90 days? Cer- 
tainly not. The operation of banks is, 
therefore, to destroy that credit which, 
under a specie system, enables the in- 
dustrious poor 10 obtain the means of 
prosecuting their labor. Banks can- 
not, from the nature of their business, 
lend money for more than 60 to 90 
days. Hence it is that their useful- 
ness is confined to traders and commer- 
cial towns. In industrial and pro- 
ductive countries their presence is a 
detriment rather than a_ benefit. 
Where they are carried to excess, as 
has been the case in this country, their 
demoralizing effects are soon apparent 
—a fact that has been made too pain- 
fully evident during the past month in 
the conviction of a forger whose opera- 
tions were so extensive and so skil- 
fully conducted, that, at the moment of 
their discovery, commercial men were 
paralysed, and paper of any kind was 
with difficulty negotiated. Another case 
has been a defalcation of near $153,000 
by the officer of an insurance company. 


The defalcations and frauds that have 
been discovered in moneyed institutions 
during the past three years, amount to 
near $15,000,000, a fact which speaks 
volumes for the state of morals brought 
about by the use of paper money. 

The state of commercial affairs during 
the month has been one of great uncer- 
tainty, growing mostly out of the ac- 
tion of the federal government, in rela- 
tion to its financial affairs. The lead- 
ing events of the past year are known 
to most of our readers; but it may be 
well to sum up the events here, in 
order to arrive at a correet understand- 
ing of the present most disgraceful po- 
sition of things. The tariff law of 
1832-3, commonly called the compro- 
mise act, was essentially protective in 
its nature. The mass of the people 
composing the great south and west 
were opposed to the aristocratic princi- 
ple of “ protection,” or taxing the many 
for the benefit of the few. The north 
and east, however, who were of the 
interest that wished to be protected, 
exerted themselves powerfully to pro- 
cure the imposition of the required 
taxes, Which was done in the tariff of 
1832. They stated that if the protec- 
tion was extended to them for a few 
years, they should become so strong as 
not to need it for the future. Accord- 
ingly the masses of the people yielded 
to their entreaties, and high duties were 
imposed. These were, however, to be 
diminished by biennial reductions until 
June, 1842, when the rates would yield 
a uniform duty of 20 per cent., which it 
was then supposed would be, there- 
after, sufficient for the revenues of the 
government. This arrangement was 
continued with great success, and under 
the high duties, $28,000,000 of sur- 
plus revenue was accumulated, which 
was divided among the States. With 
the revulsion in the banking system, 
however, the revenues fell off, and it 
was found that the receipts were not 
equal to the expenditure, especially 
during the Florida war. The deficiency 
was supplied by treasury notes, and 
never reached more than about $5,000,- 
000 until the close of last year, when 
the present administration came into 
power. The late able Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Woodbury, in 
making his report, showed clearly that 
by levying a duty of 20 per cent. on 
articles heretofore free, the revenues of 
the government would be increased 
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$5,000,000, which would amply make 
good the deficiency in its expenditures. 
The new administration, however, en- 
tered upon a new system. An expen- 
sive extra session was called, in order 
to devise ways and means of saving 
money, and increasing the revenue. 
Their first act was to take the reve- 
nues from the public lands out of the 
Treasury and give it to the States. 
This bill the new chief magistrate, 
Mr. Tyler, signed on condition that the 
tariff should not be raised above the 
maximum of the compromise act. 
Congress then imposed 20 per cent. duty 
on allarticles before free, which were 
collected after September, 1841. They 

then created a national debt of $12,- 

000,000, and adjourned. Congress 
again met as usual in December, and 
have now been in session six months, 
having done absolutely nothing, with 
the exception of authorizing the emis- 
sion of $5,000,000 of Treasury notes, 
and increasing the stock debt of the 
extra session to $17,000,000. In Jan- 
uary a reduction of the duties according 
to the compromise act took place, and 
the decrease of the revenue was such 
that the President addressed a special 
message to Congress recommending 
the repeal of that land bill which 
he had signed six months before. 
Congress, however, has not taken any 
action upon the matter. 

Three tariff schemes have been pro- 
posed to the House, one by the secretary 
of the treasury, one by the committee 
on manufactures, and one by the com- 
mittee of ways and means. All these 
plans propose to carry the rate of duties 
back to those of 1832, in violation of 
the faith pledged to the people by the 
spirit of that act. The object is osten- 
sibly revenue; but the rates proposed 
are so high, as to become protective, 
and to injure the revenue. If these 
rates should be adopted, the condition 
on which the land bill was passed ren- 
ders that measure inoperative, and on 
this point the President and Congress 
are directly at issue; and no action can 
take place until the iniquitous design 
of depriving the treasury of a part of 
its revenue for the benefit of speculat- 
ors is relinquished. This could be 
comparatively of but small importance 
but for the peculiar situation of the 
tariff laws. ‘The compromise act pre. 
vides that “after June 30th, 1842, a 
duty of not higher than 20 per cent. 
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may be levied upon any one article, in 

a manner to be prescribed by law.” 
Now, up to the moment when the rev- 
enue laws are about to expire, no pro- 
vision has been made for their renewal. 
A bill was proposed by one faction to 
extend the operation of the compromise 
act up to August Ist, to give time for 
the passage of a law. The bill, how- 
ever, is hampered with a proviso, that 
the condition on which the land bill 
was passed shall be violated, and the 
proceeds be unconditionally divided. 
This it is supposed will be vetoed, and 
the revenue laws cease to exist fora 
time, leaving all imports free of duty and 
the government without income. The 
singular pertinacity with which the dis- 
tribution act is adhered to, is the more 
remarkable that if the distribution takes 
lace, the federal government must go 
into the market and borrow the money 
ata high rate of interest in order to 
make the payment due on the first of 
July, the proceeds of the lands having 
thus far been absorbed in the current 
expenditures of the government. Many 
of the States have refused to re- 
ceive their portion of the land. This 
is particularly the case in Virginia, 
which State, although heavily involved, 
refuses to become a party to such dis- 
graceful plunder. New Hampshire 
has also adhered to her ancient faith, 
and instructed her Senators to advocate 
the immediate and unconditional repeal 
of both the Jand bill and the bankrupt 
acts. These events have of course had 
a powerful effect upon business; the 
contraction of the banks in the interior 
has removed those artificial springs of 
trade that formerly produced an un- 
healthy activity ; and the real business 
of the country has been paralysed by 
events growing out of the singular fact 
that both our own country and Great 
Britain, as well as Russia, are making 
great changes in the laws relating to 
their foreign commerce. The conse- 
quence has been, that while merchants 
depending upon their remittances from 
the interior have been severely cramped 
and unable to meet their liabilities, toa 
great extent, causing numerous failures, 
money has accumulated in the banks 
and the hands of the capitalists, without 
experiencing any demand for new mer- 
cantile enterprises. This fact, notwith- 
standing the discredit that has of late 
overtaken paper securities, has caused 
the prices of sound stocks to improve 
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and the new New York City 7 per 
cents. have been held at 10 per cent. 
premium, and 4 per cent. offered for 
them. The State 7 per cents. sell at 
1024, and the 6 per cents. at 95; some 
small sales of the new United States 
government stock have been made at 
par, perhaps to the extent of $500,000 ; 

ut under the present system of finance, 
adopted by the State of New York, her 
stocks are preferable. American credit 
abroad has not improved ; on the con- 
trary, the prejudice on London ‘change 
against United States securities seems 
rather to increase. By one of the last 
packets the heads of two leading Lon- 
don stock houses arrived in New York, 
to look after the wreck of old property. 
From the tone of conversation reported 


by these gentlemen, a long time must 
elapse before American credit can be 
restored, even if existing liabilities are 
met. This may be considered a favor- 
able circumstance, rather than other- 
wise. The more so when we consider 
the enormous load of debt with which 
the produce of the soil is already bur- 
dened. Some estimate of the burden 
imposed upon the country by the ac- 
tion of its foreign debt may be formed 


by inspecting the following table of 


the debts of the several sections 
of the Union, in connection with 
the exports of their produce. The pro- 
duce of the sea and the manufactures 
belong mostly to the New England 
section alone, where but little debt is 
due. The result is, however, as follows: 


DERTS OF THE DIFFERENT SECTIONS OF THE UNION, WITH THE EXPORT OF THE PRODUCE 
OF THOSE SECTIONS IN 1840. 








Section. Debt. Interest. Produce exported. 
N. England, $8,178,367 $356,500 $12,027,294 
Middle States, 83,067,000 3,653,350 9,602,771 
Northern, 20,706,608 980,139 21,203,130 
South Western, 51,901,666 3,279,808 52,170,307 
Western States, 52,418,356 2,605,915 8,892,132 

Total, $216,271,997 $10,875,712 $113,895,634 


All the State stocks are not owned 
abroad, therefore all the interest is not 
remitted ; but other stocks, as com- 
pany, city, and bank, are owned abroad 
in sufficient quantities to make the an- 
nual remittances for interest equal 
to that here given. We have the fact, 
that near 10 per cent. of our whole 
exports is for interest on money bor- 
towed. One-third part of the exports 
of the western States is for money bor- 
towed and lost ; no equivalent now ex- 
ists forit. In the New England section, 
where the debt is small, no drawback 
éxists upon its industry. In fact the 
interest on that debt is paid by the 
western States in the shape of toll upon 
their produce over the Western Rail 
Road to Boston market. Had there 
been no interruption to this contraction 
of debt probably our whole exports of 
agricultural produce, amounting in 
1842 to $18,593,619, would have been 
required to pay interest in England. 
Ohio and Illinois would have become 

rovinces of the British empire. ‘Their 
Coca fields would have become but a 
kitchen garden for the supply of Lon- 
don, and their hardy yeomen but the 
bondsmen of British bankers. Instead, 
then, of fearing that England will not 


lend us any more money, we have to 
dread that they will renew their loans. 

In the fall of 1839, the period to 
which we alluded in the first part of 
this article, as that when American 
stocks became unavailable, a leading 
London house in one of its circulars 
proposed that the federal government 
should guarantee the debts of the States 
collectively, by pledge of the public 
lands or otherwise. Shortly after this 
a plan for funding the State debts in a 
national stock, was published in a 
New York paper. In the Senate of the 
United States, however, Daniel Web- 
ster denied that any such assumption 
or guarantee could take place without 
infringing the constitution. At the 
extra session of Congress, a partner of 
the London house with which the 
proposition originated, was in attend- 
ance at Washington, accompanied by 
a number of other foreign bankers. 
These people submitted to Congress 
letters signed by upwards of sixty fo- 
reign houses as representatives of the 
holders of American bonds, soliciting 
the Congress to interfere and take care 
that its dependencies should fulfil their 
contracts. A proposition has now been 
brought forward in Congress to issue a 
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national 4 per ct. stock of $100,000,000, 
based on the proceeds of the public lands, 
to be issued in redemption of the State 
debts. This is undoubtedly the most 
dangerous proposition ever yet made. 
It is neither more nor less than an un- 
conditional assumption of the State 
debts. If the government endorses 
$100,000,000, they must endorse the 
whole; by which process, not only 
will the unindebted States, as New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, 
and North Carolina, be obliged to be 
taxed for the debts of Illinois and Penn- 
sylvania; but a direct and increased 
tax must be levied in order to pay the 
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Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and 
Geology. By J.J.W. Jounston, M.A. 
and R.S.S., &e. New-York: Wiley & 
Putnam. 1642. 


Tue progress of the science of agricul- 
ture depends so intimately upon that of 
chemistry, that the improvements of the 
one are constantly following discoveries 
in the other. Within late years, how- 
ever, the advancement of chemistry, par- 
ticularly of that branch which relates to 
organic bodies, has been so rapid, that 
few have been found willing to turn aside 
from the exciting pursuit of investigation 
and discovery, for the purpose of compar- 
ing their results, and reducing them to prac- 
tical application. 

This has at last been done in an able 
manner by Prof. Liebig of Lessen, whose 
work has received, very properly, uni- 
versal approbation. But although con- 
taining profound and original views, the 
work is hardly of that class which can 
strictly be called practical. To the pro- 
fessed chemist no difficulty can occur; 
but the practical agriculturalist will often 
find himself at a loss in following up a 
train of reasoning so foreign to his usual 
studies and pursuits. 

These difficulties have been entirely 
removed in the valuable work of Prof. 
Johnston now before us. The subject is 
taken up and pursued in a most appro- 
priate manner; the style is clear, simple, 
and entirely free from any unnecessary 
display of scientific refinement. Being 
addressed to a society of practical farmers, 
these lectures are exactly what is most 
called for at present, by those whose in- 


interest on thenew stock. The revenue 
of the public lands for 1841 and 1842, 
will be short of $3,000,000. The Se- 
cretary of the Treasury estimates it for 
the future at $2,000,000 per annum. 
A stock of $40,000,000 bearing 4 per 
cent. interest, with one per cent. fora 
sinking fund, will require $5,000,000 
per annum. After absorbing the whole 
revenue of the lands, therefore, $3,000,- 
000 additional must be raised by taxa- 
tion to pay the interest on this new 
stock,—this tax to come out of the 
pocket of a New Hampshire man to 
pay the debts of a speculator in Mis- 
sissippi. Such proposals need no com- 
ment at our hands. 


NN 
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formation and employments do not allow 
them to make profitable use of a work 
presupposing a general knowledge of the 
principles of chemical science. The sub- 
ject is gradually unfolded, and arranged 
so dexterously, thatno branch of itis intro- 
duced to the reader before the way is clear- 
ed for it, and every needful explanation 
made. Prof. Johnson seems to have ob- 
tained that happy medium so rarely ar- 
rived at,in which so much of scientific 
knowledge is communicated as is neces- 
sary,andno more. Thusall incumbrances 
strictly foreign to the purpose are care- 
fully avoided. But although practical in 
its character and free from pedantry, it 
is by no means an inaccurate or unscien- 
tific production. On the contrary, the 
professed chemist may find therein a very 
neat solution of some of the difficulties in 
Liebig’s theory, as well as certain views 
original to the author. 

The appendices containing suggestions 
for the application of manures, &c., are 
enriched by the results of the first year’s 
experience, and in themselves present a 
mass of original and valuable information 
not to be obtained by consulting any other 
writer onthe subject. These alone would 
give a character to the work, were the 
remainder as dull and useless and it isvalu- 
able and entertaining. 


An Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles 
of the Church of England, by Grezert, 
Bishop of Serum. With an Appendix, 
containing the Augsburg Confession, 
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Creed of Pope Pius the IV., §c. Ap- 
pleton & Co. New York: 1842. 


Turs is the famous work of Bishop Bur- 
NET, so great a favorite with the divines 
of the Episcopal Church, on account of 
both the piety and learning it displays. 
It has become a standard religious author- 
ity with all who adopt the creed of the 
Church of England. The plainness with 
which it states its positions, the power 
of argument with which it defends them, 
and the wealth of learning brought to 
bear upon the elucidation of every diffi- 
cult point of faith, justify the high esti- 
mation in which it is held by those who 
would fortify their religious knowledge 
and faith. It is true, as it has sometimes 
been objected, that he often overloads his 
pages with erudition; and presupposes in 
the mind of his readers an extent of ac- 
quirement to which few have attained ; 
but it will be found on closer inspection 
that most of this erudition has its use, 
and has been culled from the choicest 
gardens of theology. With the peculiar 
belief of Burnet, we may have little sympa- 
thy, but it would be idle to withhold from so 
great an intellect the praise which has 
been accorded it for more than a century. 
The advantages of the present edition, 
as stated in the editor’s preface, are : 


“ st. That the learned author's text has been pre- 

served with strict fidelity. 

2d. The references to the Fathers, Councils, and 
other authorities, have been almost universally 
verified ; and, in many instances, corrected and so 
enlarged as to render them easy of access to the 
student. 

3d, A large numberof Scripture references have 
been added. Indifferent parts of this work, Bish- 
op Burnet lays down propositions without giving 
the Scripture by which they may be proved. The 
editor has, however, added references in these and 
all other instances where they might be considered 
not merely additions, but also improvements, 

ith. The Canons and decrees of Council and other 
documents of importance referred to have been 
given in the original, and from the most authentic 
sources—the places where they are to be found 
being specified. 

Sth. Copious Notes have been added, containing, 
besides other information, notices of the principal 
heretics and persons of note, with an accurate ac- 
count of their opinions. Also extracts chiefly from 
the works of the most distinguished divines of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, opening and 
illustrating the chief points in controversy be- 
tween us and the Church of Rome. In an appendix 
has also been given the Confession of Augsburg, 
and Creed of Pope Pius IV,,in the English and ori- 
ginal tongues,and in the original only, the canons 
and rubric of Watt.” 





An Exposition of the Creed, by Joun 
Prarson, D.D. Appleton & Co. New 
York: 1842. 


Tuts, like the work we have just noticed, 
is one of the standard works of the Epis- 
copal Church. It is indebted for its cele- 
brity to the same qualities of learning and 
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piety. It has been too long and too well 
known to need remark at our hands. Let 
us observe, however, that the editor, the 
Rey. W. S. Dobson of Cambridge, urges 
its superiority to previous editions in the 
following particulars ; 


* First—Great care has been taken to correct the 
numerous errors in the references to the texts of 
scripture, which had crept in by reason of the re 
peated editions through which this admirable 
Work has passed ; andmany references, as will be 
seen on turning to the Index of Texts, have been 
added. 

Secondly—The Quotations in the Notes have 
been almost universally identified ond the referen- 
ces to them adjoined. 

Lastly—The principal Symbola, or Creeds of 
which the particular Articles have been cited by 
the Author, have been annexed ; and wherever the 
original writers have given the Symbola ina scat- 
tered and disjointed manner, the detached parts 
have been brought into a successive and connected 
pointof view. These have been added in chrono- 
logical order in the form of an Appendix.” 





A Descriptive and Historical Account of 
Hydraulic and other Machines for Rais- 
ing Water, Ancient and Modern, with 
Observations on Various Subjects con- 
nected with the Mechanic Arts, includ- 
ing the Progressive Development of the 
Steam Engine; Descriptions of every 
variety of Bellows, Pistons and Rotary 
Pumps, Fire Engines, Water Rams, 
Pressure Engines, Air Machines, Eoli- 
piles; Remarks on Ancient Wells, Air- 
Beds, Cog- Wheels, Blowpipes, Bellows of 
various people, Magic Goblets, Sleam 
Idols, and other Machinery of Ancient 
Temples: To which are added Experi- 
ments on Blowing and Spouting Tubes, 
and other Original Devices; Nature’s 
Modes and Machinery for Raising Wa- 
ter; Historical Notices respecting Si- 
phons, Fountains, Water Organs, Clepsy- 
dre, Pipes, Valves, Cocks, §c., &c., Il- 
lustrated by near three hundred Engrav- 
ings. By Toomas Ewranx. New 
York: Appleton & Co, 1842. 


Tuis is the title-page in full of an inter- 
esting work of science about to be pub- 
lished by the Appletons. It will furnish 
the reader a good general notion of the 
matter of the book—but not of the clear- 
ness, method, precision, and ease of the 
manner of it. The author has made the 
subject of Hydraulics the study of his 
life, and has given us in these pages the 
results of that study, as they have been 
gathered by the perusal of books, and by 
the performance of actual experiments. 
We believe there is no work extant which 
treats of the specific topic which he has 
chosen,—none, we are certain, which dis- 
cusses it with more fulness of argument 
and illustration. To the practical me- 
chanic, who is perhaps as much interest- 
ed in the failures as in the successes of 
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those who have gone before him, Mr. 
Ewbank has rendered a very great assist- 
ance. He has put together in an accessi- 
ble form a description of the vast variety 
of devices which the human intellect 
has developed for raising liquids ; and it is 
curious to trace the progress of inquiry, 
and the numberless shifts to which men 
have been compelled to resort, before they 
attained the comparative perfection of ex- 
isting methods. The general reader, no less 
than the philosopher and mechanic, will 
find much that is both profitable and en- 
tertaining in its observations. 


Sketches of Foreign Travel and Life at 
Sea; Including a Cruise on board of a 
Manof War, as also a Visit to Spain, 
Portugal, the South of France, Italy, 
Sicily, Malta, The Ionian Isles, Greece, 
Liberia and Brazil; and a Treatise on 
the Navy of the United States. By Rev. 
Cuarwes Rockwe tt, late of the U. 8. 
Navy. 2 vols. Boston: Tappan & 
Bennet. New York: Wiley & Putnam, 
and Appleton & Co. 


TuHese volumes embrace topics enough 
to make them interesting to any class of 
readers. The travels of the writer appear 
to have been as various as those of Baron 
Munchausen, though we have no doubt 
they are far more authentic. We have had 
time only to read a passage here and there 
which has impressed us favorably with the 
author’s power of description. What he 
says of Central and Western Africa, and 
of parts of Italy is full of statistical in- 
struction. We should think, however, 
that the plan of the author covers too 
much ground to suffer him to give many 
details. 


Therapeutical Arrangement of the Ma- 
teria Medica, or the Materia Medica 
arranged upon Physiological principles, 
and in the order of the general Practical 
value which Remedial Agents hold, under 
their several denominations, and in con- 
Sormity with the physiological doctrines 
set forth in the “ Medical and Physiolo- 
gical Commentaries.” By Martyn 
Paring, M. D., A. A., author of “ Com- 
mentaries,” ete. New York: J. & H. 
G. Langley. 1 vol. 12mo. 


THE main purposes of this work, as we 
Jearn from the preface, are as follows :— 
To arrange the Materia Medica upon in- 
telligible, physiological and therapeutical 
principles. To indicate the relative the- 
rapeutic value of the various articles under 
VOL. XI.—NO. XLIX,. 14 
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their different denominations, by arrang- 
ing them in the order of their value. To 
give to the student a comprehensive and 
ready view of the merits of the various 
articles composing the Materia Medica, 
and of their relations to each other, phy- 
siologically considered. And lastly, to 
supply a convenient means of graduating 
the doses of medicine, etc. 

Besides the ten great classes into which 
medicines are distributed, these are di- 
vided into orders. And some of these 
orders are subdivided into groups which 
are adapted to diseases of a particular 
character. Thus, alteratives are an order 
of remedies embraced in the class of anti- 
phlogistics. This order is subdivided into 
seven groups, the first of which are general 
alteratives, such as are adapted to acute 
and chronic inflammation, and to fever, in 
a general sense, and in the relative order 
of their value. The next division em- 
braces all the remedies for scrofula, bron- 
chocele, chronic enlargements of the liver, 
spleen, etc., and in the order of their 
value. The third is relative to syphilis, 
etc. The fourth to syphilis complicated 
with scrofula. The fifth to rheumatism 
and gout. The sixth to intermittent fever 
and intermittent inflammation. The 
seventh to obstinate chronic cutaneous 
diseases, etc. Such is an example of this 
branch of the work, by which it is well 
fitted for immediate practical uses. 

This not being a work for literary cri- 
ticism, nothing need be said of it on that 
score; and we presume the professional 
reputation of the author will alone prove 
sufficient with the members of the medical 
faculty, for whom it is more particularly 
designed. 


Chapters on Churchyards. By CARroLine 
SoutrHey. 1 vol. pp. 170. New York : 
Wiley and Putnam. 


Tus work has been long before the 
English public, having, we believe, passed 
its third London edition. This amiable 
and skilful writer is better known by her 
maiden name—Caroline Bowles. Her 
“ Solitary Hours” and “ Ellen Fitzarthur” 
are both delightful books, and we are 
happy to find that an American publisher 
has been found so discriminating as to 
select them for republication. There is 
a gentleness and delicate beauty of style 
about these sketches which render them 
exceedingly pleasing; several passages, 
indeed, discover a power of delineation 
and pathos scarcely inferior to some pro- 
ductions of the very first writers of the 
age. We have been tempted to make 
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many extracts from the work under review, 
which, however, we are obliged to omit 
for want of space. Our readers will not 
regret this, as, we doubt not, we have 
said already enough to induce their peru- 
sal of the volume. 


The Life of Peter Van Schaack, LL.D., 
embracing Selections from his Corres- 
pondence and other Writings during the 
American Revolution, and his Exile in 
England. By his Son, Henry C,. VAN 
Scuaack. “ Superanda fortuna feren- 
do.” New York: D. Appleton and Co. 
1842, 

The Official and other Papers of the late 
Major-General Alexander Hamilton. 
Compiled chiefly from the Originals in 
the Possession of Mrs. Hamilton. Vol. I. 
New York and London: Wiley and 
Putnam. 1842. 

The History of Political Parties in the 
State of New York, from the Ratifica- 
tion of the Federal Constitution to De- 
cember, 1840. In 2 volumes. By Ja- 
BEz D. Hammonp. Albany : Stereotyped 
and printed by C. Van Benthuysen. 
1842, 


Tue above-named works, all highly 
valuable in their respective kinds, we 
notice now only by their titles, to ac- 
knowledge their reception, and to indicate 
to our readers the fact of their publication. 
We do no more on the present occasion, 
for the reason that we intend to make 
them each hereafter the subject of a more 
full-dress review. We have long con- 
templated the task, now too long perhaps 
delayed, of presenting to the readers of the 
Democratic Review a pretty full and elab- 
orate article on Hamilton and Jefferson— 
the great antagonist master-spirits of their 
respective schools of political philosophy. 


The appearance of this elegant volume of 


the Papers of the former—worthily edited 
by the Rev. Dr. Hawks—will afford a eon- 
venient opportunity for the performance 
of the intention. 

The life of Mr. Van Schaack is a novel 
and highly interesting contribution to our 
national literature of the Revolution. The 
task of biography has been executed by 
his son in a manner highly creditable 
alike to his good feelings, good sense, and 
good taste. While he manifests a just 
and laudable earnestness in his desire to 
vindicate his father’s memory from any 
odium that should attach to it from his op- 
position to the Revolutionary war, he at 
the same time does so with so much mo- 
desty and moderation of language, as well 
as clearness of statement, as not only fully 
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to succeed in his object, but also to do so 
in a manner entitled to high commenda- 
tion for its own sake. 

Judge Hammond’s work wi'l doubtless 
find its way into the hands of every poli- 
tician (and who in this country is or 
ought to be excluded from that designa- 
tion?) of the State of whose history he 
treats—and of many others besides. We 
will simply say here, in genera] terms, that 
it is written in a spirit of candor and 
impartiality, as well as with a degree of 
knowledge and ability, worthy of the 
source from which it proceeds. 


Random Shots and Southern Breezes. By 
L. F. Taststro, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Harper & Brothers. New York: 1842. 


In advance of the appearance of the 
entire work, which has been retarded by 
the effects of their recent fire, the publish- 
ers have sent us for inspection the first 
volume of Mr. Tasistro’s forthcoming 
work. We have read it through with no 
slight degree of entertainment, and have 
no doubt that the book will prove as tak- 
ing as its title. We should be glad to 
prove our words, which would be but an 
easy task, by quoting a few of the pas- 
sages which our instinctive editorial pencil 
hasnoted for the purpose, but are compelled, 
by the crowding pressure upon our con- 
eluding pages, to forego the wish, with 
the exception of a single extract subjoined 
by way of abrief specimen, on the ex uno 
disce omnes principle. The plan of these 
volumes is novel and agreeable. Mr. 
Tasistro is something of a rover. At the 
period to which they refer, he was en- 
gaged on a starring theatrical tour through 
some of the cities of the South and West, 
commencing with New Orleans. He 
writes and sketches as he goes his observ- 
ations of places and things, men and man- 
ners, interspersing the whole with a variety 
of miscellaneous criticism and reflection, on 
any interesting topic that may chance to 
present itself in his way. We understand 
that he contemplates a similar volume ev- 
ery year, so long as the public may continue 
to find them as agreeable in the reading as 
they are inthe writing. Being aman of cul- 
tivated literary taste and accomplishment, 
of a happy facility of language and style, 
with no small degree of experience of 
society and knowledge of the world, he is 
peculiarly qualified to make them pleas- 
ant and popular. We might select many 
graphic and spirited extracts from the 
sheets lying before us. We take much 
at random, the following sketch of his 
first impression of New Orleans : 
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“Tt isan instinct of our nature to judge by ex- 
ternals. In the present state of the world, I know 
this instinct is apt sometimes to lead us astray; 
but it is, upon the whole, a very valuable one, and 
I generally, to a certain extent, yield myself up to 
it. Isuffer it to influence, but not to fix me. 

“No one can visit a strange country with less 
prejudice against the inhabitants of it than I had 
againat those of the South; and yet my first im- 
pressions of the * Crescent City,’ as New-Orleans 
has been called, were anything but agreeable. It 
seemed, at first, to contain all the horrors of New- 
York, without any of its general character of ex- 
ternal grandeur. The filth of the streets, and the 
eternal din of carts loaded with cotton, and driven 
by coarse, hideous-looking negroes—the antithesis 
of everything spirituel in human nature -struck 
me as truly execrable. The endless succession of 
plain, brown, dirty-looking bricks piled up for 
houses, with plain, square holes for windows and 
doors, equally execrable ! 

“ What a delightful thing it would be if we could 
habituate our minds and senses to employ them- 
selves about nothing else save that which is pleas- 
ing and gratifying! to have no eyes but for beau- 
ty, no ears but for music, no thoughts but for plea- 
santness; to admit no memery butof joy, no fore- 
thought but of hope. But is this a possible state to 
arrive at’ [am afraid not; but that should not 
deter us from striving after it. 

That which makes us content with the thing 
we are, for instance, and with all that is about us, 
binds us to earthly and tangible reality with a chain 
that is the more strong from its being invisible, and 
from our having no desire to break it. It keeps 
the mind in perpetual subjection; checks the 





growth of all its faculties except the very worst; 
and, in the end, inevitably destroys the very best. 
But that which induces us to fly from ourselves, 
though it often leads to more fatal consequences 
than the other, may bave a contrary effect. The 
human mind cannot exist without love and admi- 


ration; they are its daily food—food that is scat- 
tered about for it everywhere. It is true, that 
when the mental appetite becomes vitiated, and 
cannot relish what it finds strewed about its feet, 
it may starve ; but, on the other hand, it may be 
driven to seek its food ata distance. Hatred of 
tself and of humanity may force it to seek refuge 











in other w is—in the world of books, the world 
of thor , the world of nature; and let it but once 
rain a true insight of these, and all its finer facul- 
ties must expand, Its fancy and imagination, 
which are always progressive, and yet always 
young, will then travel through all the regions of 
possible or impossible existence ; and if they return 
without finding a dwelling-place, they will yet 


them stores from which they may 
for ever after create worlds of their own. ’ 
uffections, too, will then recognise their kindred 

they will learn the true objects 
should be made to rest; and will 
ey n, fora while, expatiate in ex 












tert nature a n thelr country, they can, after 
all. have no home but in the human heart. The 
mind's vitiats ippetite will then be corrected; its 
taste for the simple and true will revive, and all 
wil! be right again. 

after all, the approach to New-Orleans, if not 
the most pleasing, is by far the most remarkable 
part of the irney up the,Mississippi. But the 


view of the city itself from the wharf, or rather 
the hollow which it occupies, is the most singular 


sight lever beheld. I really, at the first view of it, 
felt quite a shock at the idea of living in such a 


place, In the low countries of Eurepe they have 
dikes, and are otherwise well guarded against all 
chances of inundation; but here the whole city is 
ito imminent danger from every overflow 











expos 
of the river, Which is apt, at times, to play the most 
extraordinary freaks, destroying property to an 
immense amount, as an earnest of what it might 





do, should it, one of these fine days, think proper 
to erect its crest a little higher than usual, when 
not all the saints in the calendar could save the 
city from utter devastation, However, on coming 


a little closer, the town did not look quite so bad. 
So, after a great deal of trouble, confusion, and loss 
of time in getting clear of the cotton pyramids that 
everwhere obstructed my passage, I ventured into 
it, and soon found myself extremely well accom- 
modated at the Exchange, or,as it is more com- 
monly called, the St. Charles Hotel. 

* Notwithstanding thatI was well prepared for 
striking and novel sights on my first entrance into 
New-Orleans, the reality of what I saw far exceeded 
anything that I had #magined. Everything, indeed, 
seemed to be ona larger scale than what I had 
been accustomed to see. I felt as if I had goton 
the surface of a larger globe than that on which 
the Northern States are situated. The steamboats 
on the North River, for instance, are, in point of 
size, like baby-toys compared with those I have 
seen inthe South. Indeed I can in no way bring 
to my mind so striking a feeling of the contrast in 
this respect, as by fancying one of those trading be- 
tween Cincinnati and New-Orleans placed at any 
of the wharves between Fulton and Bull’s Ferry. 
Imagine to yourself, gentle reader, one of these re- 
gular ‘screamers,’ With its deck weighed down to 
the water’s edge by a cargo of several thousand 
bales of cotton, stowed in every direction, and co- 
vering every inch of space, s0 as to leave nothing 
but the tops of the reeking chimneys exposed to 
view—imagine, I say, such a thing as this, triumph- 
antly ploughing its way through the beautiful val- 
ley of the Mississippi, bellowing forth in sounds of 
thunder, its proud defiance to the world, as if every 
created object in nature, compared with it, was 
but a cipher; and then bursting into port likea 
floating mountain of merchandise, secretly put in 
motion by some supernatural agency, elbowing 
everything out of its way that dares to come within 
fifty yards of its track, and then you may have 
some idea how these things are managed in the 
South. 

“The most amusing sight to me, however, as I 
stood on the deck of the Fairfield, gazing on the 
vast quantity of interesting objects flitting by, was 
a curiously-constructed machine, unlike anything 
lever beheld, either on land or water, which the 
people of the country call a flat-boat; and a very 
odd affair itis, to acertainty. This presents an- 
other remarkable instance of that go-ahead system 
which forms so important a feature inthe Ameri- 
can character, and by which the present veneration 
has been enabled to outstrip all former ages in the 
great race of amelioration and improvement. Had 
no other mode of conveyance for the exportation of 
provisions from the up-country presented itself 
except through the reguiar medium of a steam-boat, 
New-Orleans would have been deprived of many 
luxuries with which its market now is so abun- 
dantly supplied; for, whatever might have heen 
the demana for the a’ticle imported, the profits 
accruing from a ready sale could harely have suf- 
ficed to pay freight. ‘The rapidity of the current, 
by rendering the return of sailing-boats a matter of 
impracticability, placed a still greater obstacle in 
the way of trade. To the ingenious mind of the 
Mississippian, however, the facility by which these 
difficulties could be obviated soon became mani- 
fest. He saw that temporary vessels might be 
constructed with very little cost by knitting a few 
shapeless logs together, which could easily be set 
afloat, and then sold for waste timber as soon as 
the object was accomplished When the first of 
these primitive specimens of naval architecture 
made its appearance at the wharves of New-Orleans, 
the apparition must certainly bave excited consi- 
derable merriment. The crew of a flat boat is ge- 
nerally composed of five or six dare-devils, armed 
to the teeth with bowie-knives and pistols; the 
sworn foes of unadulterated water; equally alive 
to the attractions of a fight as ofa mint-julep; the 
loudest in their applause of a theatrical perform- 
ance, and invariably noisy everywhere ; they are, 
in short, a concentrated essence of good and evil, 
and may truly be said to constitute, not the cream, 
but the cayenne and mustard of ordinary life in 
New-Orleans.” 
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AMERICAN. 


Coorer’s New Worx.—A new 
work by Cooper, entitled **Le Feu- 
Follet, or Wing-and-Wing, 2 Nautical 
Tale,” is nearly completed and will soon 
be put to press. The scene of the nar- 
rative is the Mediterranean, the time 
1799. 


A New Work ry Loncrettow.—Pro- 


FESSOR LONGFELLOW, prior to his depart- 


ure for Europe, placed in the hands of 


his publishers the manuscript of a new 
Dramatic Poem, entitled “The Spanish 
Student,” which the public may expect 
tosee during the summer. 


Mr. Bryant has a New Volume of Poems 


just ready, entitled “ The Fountain and 
other Poems,” comprising his recent fu- 
gitive pieces. 


Witry & Putnam have in press a new 


work by Mr. A. J. Downinc—Designs 
for Cottage Residences, adapted to 
North America; including elevations 
and plans of the buildings, and designs 
for laying out the grounds. 


The re-publication of Prorrsson BRANDE’S 


excellent Dictionary of Literature, Sci- 
ence and Art, has recently been com- 
menced in this city by Witey & Pur- 
NAM. In a former number we invoked 
the attention of our readers to the dis- 
tinguishing merits of this important Cy- 
clopedia. It comprises the entire circle 
of knowledge, including all the modern 
improvements of science down to th 
present day, a feature peculiar to the 
work: each department having been 
under the superintendence of the most 
proficient scholars of Europe, whose 
names alone afford a sufficient guaran- 
tee for their able and faithful accom- 
plishment of their task. It is cha- 
racterised by a succinctness and brevity 
so desirable in a book of ready reference; 
and although the entire work will be 
complete in one handsome octavo, so 
admirably condensed are both matter 
and style, that it will in fact contain not 
only more than ten times the amount of 
valuable information to be found in any 
similar work extant, but be equally 
legible. 


. K. Moors, of this city, has issued ina 


neat volume 18mo. “ The Protestant Ex- 
iles of Zillerthal;*—a narrative of 
deep interest, detailing the story of their 
persecutions and expatriation from the 


Monthly Literary Bulletin. 


MONTHLY LITERARY BULLETIN. 


A work of 


Tyrol, on separating from the Romish 
church, and embracing the Reformed 
faith. 


It is stated that Mr. WetTuam, a former 


husband of Mrs. Kenney, who was ac- 
cused and acquitted of murdering her 
third husband, has in press a “ Life’? 
of the lady; and that it will shortly be 
published at Bangor, Maine. 
considerable attraction and 
value has just been published by Mr. 
Sears, of this city, entitled “ Bible Bi- 
ography,” comprising the history of the 
lives and characters of the leading per- 
sonages mentioned in Holy Writ. This 
volume should unquestionably find a 
welcome at every fireside throughout the 
country: its contents are as interesting 
as they are important and instructive, 
and the judicious editor has, by the aid 
of numerous pictorial embellishments, 
contrived to present us with one of the 
most attractive and at the same time 
useful books that have appeared this 
side the Atlantic. 


. C. Rixer, of this city, has in prepar- 


ation for the fall season, an exceedingly 
ingenious and attractive novelty in the 
way of Albums, which is to be called 
“ A Floral Scripture Album;” the in- 
tention of which is, as we gather from 
a cursory glance, to teach Scripture his- 
tories and incidents, by Floral Language. 
The work will comprise about twenty 
flora] plates finely colored, with which 
scroll work and scenic etchings will be 
incorporated—the effect of which is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. It is to be richly 
bound and gilt. 


A Literary Novelty in the form of a Dic- 


tionary of the English language for 
schools, constructed on a plan entirely 
original, and embracing some important 
features not found in the works of John- 
son, Walker, Webster, &c.. is about to 


be published shortly, by Mr. J. C. 
RIKER. 


A Manual of Toxicology, on the basis of 


Christison and Orfila, by D. P. Garp- 
ner, M. D., Professor of Chemistry in 
Hampden Sidney College, Va., Corres- 
ponding Member of the New York Ly- 
ceum, &¢., is in preparation for the 
press, and will be published by J. & H. 
G. LANGLEY, early in the fall, in one 
duodecimo volume. 


This work is published to answer the de- 


mand for a treatise on poisons. It is 
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intended to furnish the student with a 
manual, and the practitioner with a 
concise treatise on the means of detect- 
ing poisoning, administering antidotes, 
and appearing before the coroner with 
satisfaction to himself and benefit to the 
community. Hitherto the subject has 
been neglected both in the schools, and 
amongst the physicians of this country. 
It was undertaken in part from the ne- 
cessity of such a book in the medical 
department of the New York Universi- 
ty, where Toxicology is a recognized 
study, and from the probability that this 
improvement will extend to other col- 
leges. The treatise is for the most part 
compiled from the standard European 
works on the subject, and the cases 
from American periodicals. There is 
also a chapter on poisonous reptiles, 
and the common families of dangerous 
plants indigenous to the United States. 

Mr. Le Branc, of this city, has just com- 
menced the re-publication of Miller’s 
new work, “Godfrey Malvern, or the 
Life of an Actor.” The works of this 
author are peculiar for minuteness and 
delicacy of touch, as well as verisimili- 
tude and simplicity of delineation. This 
new production, from the specimen be- 
fore us, bids fair to enhance the already 
wide-spread fame of the basket-maker- 
author. It is to be completed in fifteen 
numbers, each to comprise two very 
spirited engravings, by Phiz. 

Mexico in 1842. A complete description 
of the Country, its Natural and Politi- 
cal Features, with a sketch of its His- 
tory brought down to the present year. 
To which is added an account of Texas 
and YucaTan, and of the Santa Fe Ex- 
pedition. C. J. Fotsom, of this city. 

We have had the pleasure of inspecting 
the new and exquisite miniature of 
General Jackson, the octogenarian 
chief. This, the last portrait of the 
General, is a perfect gem, both as to its 
elaborate workmanship and its resem- 
blance to the living original. Mr. John 
W. Dodge, the successful artist, has 
done himself great credit by presenting 
to the country so valuable a memento 
of one, destined to take his station with 
the highest of the true nobility of our 
land. Mr. D., who has just returned to 
this city, is about to place his picture 
in the hands of Mr. Danforth, one of the 
first engravers in the country, with a 
view to its speedy publication. 

We would also invite attention to the 
new method of Engraving by the Om- 
nigraph, by Burr, Jones, & Co., 192 
Broadway. The merits of this ma- 
chine consist in the great expedition 
and extreme accuracy, as well as uni- 


formity and beauty, with which it ac- 
complishes its purpose. It is peculiar- 
ly adapted for engraving maps, plans. 
surveys, &c., and as it will accomplish 
the labor of eight or ten hand engra- 
vers, it offers every inducement in the 
way of economy. This valuable ma- 
chine, which is of English invention, 
has been recently brought over to the 
United States by Mr. Jones, the patent 
of which has been secured. 





ENGLISH. 


The following are among the recent liter- 


ary novelties on the other side of the 
Atlantic :— 


The Civil History of the Jews, from Josh- 


ua to Adrian ; with Incidental Notices 
of Manners, and Customs, Geography 
and Antiquities, by the Rev. O. Cock- 
ayne, M. A. 


Lord Londonderry, the well-known tourist 


and diplomatist, has nearly ready for 
publication, a Narrative of recent Tra- 
vels and Voyages through Germany, 
Austria, on the Danube, into Turkey, 
Greece, the Ionian Isles, Italy, Spain 
and Portugal, entitled the “ Journal of 
a Tour to Constantinople by the Dan- 
ube, in 1840-41, and of a Tour to the 
South of Spain in 1839.” 2 vols. with 
illustrations. 


Mr. Vigne’s work of Travels in Cashmere, 


Tibet, &c., with numerous illustrations, 
is nearly ready, and will, it is stated, 
supply some important particulars of 
those remote parts of the world not 
hitherto possessed by our geographical 
knowledge. 


A rather singular work, under the title of 


The Life and Apology of Edmund Bon- 
ner, D.D., sometime Lord Bishop of 
London, is nearly ready for publication, 
in one vol, &vo. 


English Surnames; a series of Essays on 


Family Nomenclature, Historical, Ety- 
mological, and Humorous ; illustrated 
by Anecdotes, &c., by M. A. Lower. 


There is announced for publication, by 


subscription, a New, and, if made out, 
certainly, a very curious, Elucidation of 
the subjects on the celebrated Barberini 
or Portland Vase, and those on the Sar- 
cophagus in which it was discovered, 
attributing them to Galen, the Physician 
and Surgeon of Pergamus; by Thomas 
Windus, F.S.A. 


Romantic Biography of the age of Eliza- 


beth; or Sketches of Life from the 
Bye-ways of History, by the Benedictine 
Brethren of Glendalough. Edited by 
W. C. Taylor, LL.D., ot the Trinity 
College, Dublin. 2 vols. 8vo. 
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The Recreations of Christopher North, 
vol. 1, was to have been published on 
the 25th inst. 

Brief Notices of Hayti, with its Condition, 
Resources and Prospects; by John 
Chandler. 

Tour in Austrian Lombardy, the North- 
ern Tyrol, and Bavaria; by John Bar- 
row, Esq. 

Nearly ready—Narrative of Various Jour- 
neys in Balochistan, Afghanistan, and 
the Panjab, including a residence in 
those countries from 1826 to 1838. By 
Charles Masson, Esq., 3 vols. 8vo., 
with Illustrations. 

Stonehenge; or the Romans in Britain: a 
Romance of the days of Nero. 3 vols. 

A new and beautiful Drawing Book, con- 
taining elementary instructions in the 
Art, has been commenced in monthly 
parts, under the patronage of the Coun- 
cil of the Government School of Design 
at Somerset House. 

Also, the First Number of a series of Di- 
agrams illustrative of the principles of 
Natural Philosophy, published under 
the superintendence of the Society for 
the diffusion of Useful Knowledge. No. 
1, is devoted to the Lever. The plates 
are drawn on stone and colored. 

The same institution intend to publish a 
complete Biographical Dictionary : the 
first half volume will be published early 
the present month. It was the original 
intention of the Society to include in 
their undertaking only the period from 
the commencement of historical records 
to the close of the year 1543 of our 
Era; but it has since been determined to 
undertake the entire work at once. 
This new biographical work will pre- 
sent many new features of improve- 
ment over those of Chalmers, Garton 
and others, but we regret our limits will 
only permit us to refer the reader to the 
printed prospectus issued by the pub- 
lishers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hall’s * Ireland, its Scenery 
and Character,” has progressed to a 
second volume. This is wunques- 
tionably the most beautiful, as it is the 
most valuable work on the Emerald Isle 
that has ever appeared. 

“The Great Western Magazine,’ is the 
ecognomen of another Literary Miscel- 
lany which is designed for the piratical 
purposes of culling from the fugitive 
Ainerican literature as our mammoth 
journals do here without leave or li- 
cense, 

“Japan in the 19th century,” described 
from the visits of recent Dutch travel- 
lers, is just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 

Preparing for publication—The Life of 
Sir David Wilkie, R. A., his Tours in 


Monthly Literary Bulletin. 
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France, the Netherlands, Italy, Spain, 
Germany, Turkey, the Holy Land, and 
Egypt ; with his Select Correspondence, 
and Remarks on Arts and Artists. By 
Allan Cunningham, Esq., 3 vols. 8vo. 

It is with pleasure we observe the an- 
nouncement of a new work of fiction, 
by the justly celebrated author of 
“Tales of the O’Hara Family,” enti- 
tled “ Father Conne!.” 

A Life of Dr. John Scott, late chaplain to 
Lord Nelson, is also shortly to appear, 
which is said to be full of interest. 

We are glad to see announced as nearly 
ready for publication, in a 4to. volume, 
Discourses delivered to the Students of 
the Royal Academy, by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds; illustrated by explanatory Notes 
and Plates, by John Burnet, F. R. S., 
whose own productions in and on the 
Fine Arts designate him as being fully 
able to perform this task in a worthy 
manner. 

The Portable Commentary, containing the 
Authorised Version of the Old and New 
Testaments, with many thousand Ex- 
planatory Notes, by the Rev. Ingram 
Cobbin, M. A., and the Analytical Bi- 
ble, with upwards of 50,000 original and 
selected References, in a centre column, 
and concluding Observations to each 


Book. 


CONTINENTAL. 

A new edition of Juvenal by Heinrich, the 
late professor at our university, is claim- 
ing that attention among philologists 
which it so justly merits. Heinrich devot- 
ed a great part of his life to the editing of 
this author, and it was not till after his 
death that it was found how much new 
matter he has furnished for the illustra- 
tion of this classic. The bookseller 
Koenig, already so well known as the 
enterprising publisher of some of the 
best Sanscrit works lately produced in 
Germany, has added another to his list 
of oriental publications; it is “ Kammu- 
ra, liber de officiis sacerdotum Buddhi- 
corum,” in Pali and Latin, edited with 
notes, by F. Spiegel. 

Dr. Lipsius has been appointed Professor 
of Archzeology, and he is on the eve of 
publishing his work upon the Egyptian 
Antiquities and Oscan inscriptions. 

M. Panofka is at Berlin. He is likely to 
succeed M. Koehler in the office of the 
keeper of the antiquities at St. Peters- 
burg. 

“Die bedingte Pressfreiheit, historisch- 
kritisch entwickelt und beleuchet von 
Theodor Heinsius,” is a work which at 
this moment is attracting attention in 
Prussia. 
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